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BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. 


THE Vrouw Grobelaar, you 
must know, is a lady of excel- 
lent standing, as much by 
reason of family connections 
(for she was a Viljoen of the 
older stock herself, and buried 
in her time three husbands of 
estimable parentage) as of her 
wealth. Her farms extended 
from the Ringkop on the one 
side to the Holgaatspruit on 
the other, which is more than 
a day’s ride; and her stock 
appears to be of that ideal 
species which does not take 
rinderpest. Her Kaffirs were 
born on the place, and will 
surely die there, for though 
the old lady is firmly con- 
vinced that she rules them 
with a rod of iron, the truth 
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is she spoils them atrociously ; 
and were it not that there is 
an excellent headman to her 
kraals, the niggers would soon 
grow pot-bellied in idleness. 
The Vrouw Grobelaar is a 
lady who commands respect. 
Her face is a portentous mask 
of solemnity, and her figure is 
spacious beyond the average of 
Dutch ladies, so that certain 
chairs are tacitly conceded 
her as a monopoly. The good 
Vrouw does not read or write, 
and having never found a need 
in herself for these arts, is the 
least thing impatient of those 
whopractise them. ThePsalms, 
however, she appears to know 
by heart; also other portions 
of the Bible; and is capable of 
K 
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spitting Scripture at you on 
the smallest provocation. In- 
deed she bubbles with morality, 
and a mention of “the accursed 
thing” (which would appear to 
be a genus and not a species, so 
many articles of human com- 
merce does it embrace) will set 
her effervescing with mingled 
blame and exhortation. But 
if punishment should come in 
question, as when a Kaffir way- 
laid and slew a chicken of hers, 
she displays so prolific an in- 
vention in excuses, so generous 
a partiality for mercy, that not 
the most irate induna that ever 
laid down a law of his own 
could find a pretext for using 
the stick. 

She lives in her homestead 
with some half-dozen of nieces, 
a nephew or two, and a litter 
of grandchildren, who know 
the old lady to the core, cozen 
and blarney her as they please, 
and love her with a perfect 
unanimity. I think she some- 
times blames herself for her 
tyrannical usage of these inno- 
cents, who nevertheless thrive 
remarkably on it. You can 
hardly get off your horse at 
the door without maiming an 
infant, and you can’t throw a 
stone in any direction without 
killing a marriageable damsel. 
They pervade the old place like 
an atmosphere ; the kraals ring 
with their voices, and the Kaf- 
firs spend lives of mingled 
misery and delight at their 
irresponsible hands. 

I do not think I need partic- 
ularise in the matter of these 
youngsters, save as regards 
Katje. Katje refuses to be 
ignored, and she was no more 
to be overlooked than a tin-tack 
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in the sole of your foot. She 
was the only child of Vrouw 
Grobelaar’s youngest brother, 
Barend Viljoen, who died while 
lion - hunting in the Fever 
Country. At the time I am 
thinking of Katje might have 
been eighteen. She was likea 
poppy among the stubble, so 
delicate in her bodily fabric, 
and yet so opulent in shape and 
colouring. She was the nicest 
child that ever gave a kiss for 
the asking (you could kiss her 
as soon as look at her), but she 
was also the very devil to deal 
with if she saw fit to take a dis- 
taste of you. I saw her once 
smack a fathom of able-bodied 
youth on both sides of the head 
with a lusty vigour that con- 
strained the sufferer to howl. 
And I have seen her come to 
meet a man—well, me—with 
the readiest lips and the friend- 
liest hand in the world. Oh, 
Katje was like a blotch of 
colour in one’s life; something 
vivid, to throw the days into 
relief. 

A stranger to the household 
might have put down Katje’s 
behaviour towards the Vrouw 
Grobelaar as damnable, no less ; 
and in the early days of my 
acquaintance with the family I 
was somewhat tempted to this 
opinion myself. For she not 
only flouted the old lady to her 
face, but would upon occasion 
disregard her utterly, and do it 
all with what I can only call a 
swagger that seemed to demand 
a local application of drastic 
measures. But Katje knew her 
victim, if such a word can be ap- 
plied to the Vrouw Grobelaar, 
and never prodded her save on 
her armour. For instance, to 
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say the Kaffirs were over-driven 
and starved was nothing if not 
flattery — to say they were 
spoiled and coddled would have 
been mere brutality. 

With it all, the Vrouw Grobe- 
laar went her placid way, like 
an elephant over eggshells. Her 
household did her one service, 
at least, in return for their 
maintenance, and that was to 
provide the old lady with an 
audience. It was in no sense 
an unwilling service, for her im- 
agination ran to the gruesome, 
and she never planted a precept 
but she drove it home with a 
case in point. Asa result night 
was often shattered by a yell 
from some sleeper whose dreams 
had trespassed on devilish do- 
mains. The Vrouw Grobelaar 
believed most entirely in Kaffir 
magic, in witchcraft and second 
sight, in ghosts and infernal 
possession, in destiny, and in a 
very personal arch-fiend, who 
presided over a material hell 
when not abroad in the world 
on the war-path. Besides, she 
had stores of tales from the lives 
of neighbours and acquaint- 
ances: often horrible enough, 
for the Boers are a lonely folk 
and God’s finger writes large in 
their lives. 

I almost think I can see it 
now—the low Dutch kitchen 
with its plank ceiling, the old 
lady in her chair, with an illus- 
trative forefinger uplifted to 
punctuate the periods of her 
tale, the embers, white and 
red, glowing on the hearth, 
and the intent, shadow-pitted 
faces of the hearers, agape for 
horrors. 

There was a tale I heard her 
tell to Katje, when that damsel 
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had seen fit to observe, apropos 
of disobedience in general, that 
her grandfather’s character had 
nothing to do with hers. The 
tale was in plaintive Dutch, 
the language that makes or 
breaks a story -teller, for you 
must hang your point on the 
gutturals or you miss it alto- 
gether. 

“ Lookat my husband’s uncle,” 
said the old lady. “A sinful 
man, for ever swearing and 
cursing, and drinking. His farm 
was the worst in the district ; 
the very Kaffirs were ashamed 
of it when they went to visit 
thekraals. But Voss (that was 
the name of my husband’s 
uncle) cared nothing so long as 
there was a horse to ride into 
the dorp on and some money 
to buy whisky with. And he 
drank so much and carried on 
so wickedly that his wife died 
and his girls married poor men 
and never went to stay with 
their father. So at last he 
lived in the house, with only his 
son to help him from being all 
alone. 

“This son was Barend Voss, 
a great hulking fellow, with 
the strength of a trek-ox, and 
never a word of good or bad to 
throw away on any one. But 
his face was the face of a 
violent man. He had blue 
eyes with no pleasantness about 
them, but a sort of glitter, as 
though there were live coals in 
his brain. He did not drink 
like his father; and these two 
would sit together in the even- 
ings, the one bleared and stupid 
with liquor, and the other 
watching him in silence across 
the table. They spoke seldom 
to one another; and it would 
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often happen that the father 
would speak to the son and get 
not a word of answer—only 
that lowering ugly stare that 
had grown to be a way with 
the boy. 

“T think those two men must 
have grown to hate each other 
in the evenings as they sat 
together; the younger one de- 
spising and loathing his father, 
and the father hating his son 
for so doing. I have often 
wondered how they never came 
to blows—before they did, 
that is. 

“One morning old Voss rode 
off to the dorp, and Barend 
watched him from the door till 
he went out of sight in the 
kloof. All the day he was 


away, and when he came back 
again it was late in the night. 
Barend was sitting in his usual 
place at the table scowling over 


his folded arms. 

“Old Voss had not ridden off 
his liquor; and he staggered 
into the house singing a dirty 
English song. He had a bottle 
in his hands, and banged it 
down on the table in front of 
his son. 

‘* ‘Now, old sheep’s head,’ he 
shouted, ‘have a drink and 
drop those airs of yours.’ 

“Barend sat where he was, 
and said not a word—just 
watched the other. 

“<Come on,’ shouted old 
Voss ; ‘I’m not going to drink 
alone. If you won't take 
it pleasantly I'll make you 
take it, and be damned to 
you!’ 

“Barend sat still, scowling 
always. Idaresay a sober man 
would have seen something in 
his eyes and let be. But old 
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Voss was blind to his danger, 
and shouted on. 

“The younger man kept his 
horrid silence, and never moved, 
till the father was goaded to a 
drunken rage. 

“<¢Tf you won't drink,’ he 
screamed, ‘take that,’ and he 
flung a full cupful of the spirit 
right in the young man’s face. 

“Then everything was in the 
fire. The two men fought in 
the room like beasts, oversetting 
table and lamp, and stamping 
into the fire on the hearth. 
Barend was mad with a passion 
of long nursing, and hewed 
with his great fists till the old 
man fell heavily to the ground, 
and lay moaning. 

“Barend stood over him, 
glowing. ‘Swine!’ he said to 
his father ; ‘swine and brute! 
get you out of this house to the 
veld. You are no father of 
mine.’ 

“ But the old man was much 
hurt, and lay where he had 
fallen, groaning as though he 
had not heard. 

“¢T will have you out of 
this,’ said the son. ‘If you 
are come to die, die on the 
road. I have wished you dead 
for years.’ 

“So he wound his hand, with 
the knuckles all over blood, in 
the old man’s white hair, and 
threw open the door with his 
other hand. 

“¢ Out with you!’ heshouted, 
and dragged him down the step 
and into the yard. Yes, he 
dragged him across the yard to 
the gate; and when he unfast- 
ened the gate the old man 
opened his eyes and spoke. 

‘Leave me here,’ he said, 
speaking slowly and painfully. 
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‘Leave me here, my son. 


saad I émgyt my eotiae,” 


So 


The — Cideiinen, to 
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point a weighty moral, turned 
her face upon Katje. But that 
young lady was sleeping sound- 
ly with her mouth open. 


THE DREAM-FACE. 


“T wish,” said Katje, looking 
up from her book—‘‘I wish a 
man would come and make me 
marry him.” 

The Vrouw Grobelaar wob- 
bled where she sat with stupe- 
faction. 

“ Yes,” continued Katje, mus- 
ingly casting her eyes to the 
rafters, “I wish a man would 
just take me by the hand—so 
—and not listen to anything 
I said, nor let me go however 
I should struggle, and carry 
me off on the peak of his 
saddle and marry me. I think 
I would be willing to die for 
a man who could do that.” 

The Vrouw Grobelaar found 
her voice at last. ‘ Katje,” she 
said with deep-toned emphasis, 
“you are talking wickedness, 
just wickedness. Do you think 
I would let a man—any man, 
or perhaps an Englishman— 
carry you off like a strayed 
ewe?” 

“The sort of man I’m think- 
ing of,” replied the maiden, 
“wouldn’t ask you for per- 
mission. He’d simply pick me 
up, and away he’d go.” 

At times, and in certain mat- 
ters, Vrouw Grobelaar would 
display aready acumen. “Tell 
me, Katje,” she said now, “‘ who 
is this man?” 

Then Katje dropped her book 
and, sitting upright with an 
unimpeachable surprise, stared 
at the old lady. 





“I’m not thinking of any 
man,” she remarked calmly. 
“T was just wishing there 
was a man who would have 
the pluck to do it.” 

The Vrouw Grobelaar shook 
her head. “Good Burghers 
don’t carry girls away,” she 
said. “They come and drink 
coffee, and sit with them, and 
talk about the sheep.” 

“ And behave as if they had 
never worn boots before, and 
didn’t know what to do with 
their hands,” added the maiden. 
“Aunt, am I a girl to marry 
a@ man who upsets three cups 
of coffee in half an hour, and 
borrows a handkerchief to wipe 
his knees?” 

Now there could be no shadow 
of doubt that this was an open- 
breasted cut at young Fanie 
von Tromp, whose affection for 
Katje was a matter of talk on 
the farms, and whose overtures 
that young lady had consist- 
ently sterilised with ridicule. 

The Vrouw Grobelaar was 
void of delicacy. ‘“Fanie is a 
good lad,” she said, “and when 
his father dies he will have a 
very large property.” 

“Tt’ll console him for not 
adding me to his live stock,” 
retorted Katje. 

‘‘He is handsonie, too,” con- 


tinued the old lady. “His 
beard is as black as——” 
“A  carrion-crow,” added 


Katje promptly. 
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“Quite,” agreed the Vrouw 
Grobelaar, with a perfect un- 
consciousness of the unsavouri- 
ness of the suggestion. 

“And he walks like a duck 
with sore feet,” went on Katije. 
“He is as graceful as a trek- 
ox, and his conversational tal- 
ents are those of a donkey in 
long grass.” 

“All that is a young girl’s 
nonsense,” observed the old 
lady. “I was like that once 
myself. But when one grows 
a little older and fatter, and 
there is less about one to take 
a man’s eye,—a fickle thing, 
Katje, a fickle thing, — one 
looks for more in a husband 
than a light foot and a smart 
figure.” 

Katje was a trifle abashed, 
for all the daughters of her 
house, were they never so 
slender, grew tubby in their 
twenties. 

‘‘ Besides,” continued the 
worthy Vrouw, “your talk is 
chaff from a mill. It must 
come out to leave the meal 
clean. Perhaps, after all, Fanie 
is the man to carry you off. I 
think you would not take so 
much trouble to worry him if 
you thought nothing of him.” 

The Vrouw Grobelaar had 
never heard of Beatrice and her 
Benedick, but she had a notion 
of the principle. 

“T hate him,” cried Katje 
with singular violence. 

“T think not,” replied the 
old lady. “Sometimes the 
thing we want is at our elbows, 
and we cannot grasp it because 
we reach too far. Did I ever 
tell you how Stoffel Struben 
nearly went mad for love of his 
wife?” 
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“No,” said Katje, unwillingly 
interested. 

“He was something of a fool 
to begin with,” commenced the 
Vrouw Grobelaar. ‘He chose 
his wife for a certain quality of 
gentleness she had, and though 
I will not deny she made him a 
good wife and a patient, still 
gentleness will not boil a pot. 
He was a fine fellow to look 
at; big and upstanding, with 
plenty of blood in him, and a 
grand mat of black hair on top. 
He moved like a buck ; so ready 
on his feet and so lively in all 
his movements. He might have 
carried you off, Katje, and done 
you no good in the end. 

“He was happy with his 
pretty wife for a while, and 
might have been happy all his 
life and died blessedly had he 
but been able to keep from 
conjuring up faces in his mind 
and falling in love with them. 
Greta, his wife, had hair like 
golden wheat, so smooth and 
rippled with light; and no 
sooner had he stroked his fill of 
it than he conceived nut-brown 
to be the most lovely colour of 
woman’s hair. Her eyes were 
blue, and for half a year he 
loved them; then hazel seemed 
to him a better sort. I said he 
was a fool, didn’t 1? 

“So his marriage to Greta 
became a chain instead of a 
union, while the poor lass 
fretted her heart out over his 
dark looks and short answers. 
He was shallow, Katje, shallow; 
he had the mere capacity for 
love, but it was a short way to 
the bottom of it. You will see 
by-and-by that the men who 
deserve least always want 
most. Stoffel had no right to 
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a woman at all; when he had 
one, and she a good girl, he let 
his eyes rove for others. 

“So he went about his farm 
with his mind straying and his 
heart abroad. If you spoke to 
him, he paused awhile, and then 
looked at you with a start as 
though freshly waked. He saw 
nothing as he went, neither his 
wife with the questions in her 
eyes that she shamed to say 
with her lips, nor the child 
that crowed at him from her 
arms. He was deaf and blind 
to the healthy world, to all save 
the silly dreams his poisoned 
soul fed on. 

“Well, wicked or not, it is at 
least unsafe not to look where 
one is going. This was a thing 
Stoffel never did: since he 


overlooked his wife, it was not 
to be expected he would see a 
strand of fencing-wire on the 
ground. So he rode on to it, 


and down came his _ horse. 
Down came Stoffel too, and 
there was a stone handy on the 
place where his head lit to let 
some of the moonshine out of 
him. He saw a heavenful of 
stars for a moment, and then 
saw nothing for a long time. 
Save—one strange thing! 
“When life came back to 
him he was in his bed very 
sore and empty, and very 
mightily surprised to see him- 
self alive, after all. He was 
exceedingly weak and some- 
what misty as to how it all 
had happened. But one thing 
he seemed to remember—more 
than seemed, so strong, so 
plain, so deep was his memory 
of it. He thought he recalled 
pain and blindness, and a 
sudden light, in which he saw 
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a face close to his, a girl’s 
face, pitiful, tender, loving, and 
charged with more than all 
the sweetness of beauty that 
his sick heart could long for. 
The thing was like one of those 
dreams from which one wakes 
sad and thoughtful, as when 
one has overstepped the bound- 
ary mark of life and cast an 
eye on heaven. 

“Tt was no face that he 
knew, and he turned on his 
pillow to think of it. He 
could not believe it was a 
dream. ‘It was a soul,’ he 
said to himself. ‘I knew, I 
was sure, that somewhere there 
was such a face, but it only 
came to my eyes when I was 
on the borderland of death. If 
ever God gave a thing to a 
mortal man, he should have 
given me that woman.’ 

“So with such blasphemous 
thoughts he idled through the 
days of his sickness, very quiet, 
very weak, and kind to his 
wife beyond the ordinary. Of 
course she, poor woman, knew 
nothing of the silly tale, and 
when her husband gave her ’ 
those little caresses one would 
not withhold from an affection- 
ate dog, she blessed God that 
he was come to himself again. 
You see, Katje dear, that as 
a man demands more than he 
can claim with right, a woman 
must often make shift with 
less. It is well to learn this 
early. 

“Stoffel grew well in time, 
and got about again. But 
the stone had made less of a 
dent in his skull than the 
face in his heart, and he was 
changed altogether. He served 
a false god, but served it faith- 
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fully. He was very gentle and 
patient with every one, almost 
like a saint, and he took in- 
finite pains with the work of 
his farm. He would hurt no 
living thing—not even so much 
as lash a team of lazy oxen. 
You would have thought Kaffirs 
would have done as they pleased 
with him, but they obeyed his 
least word, and hung on his 
eyes for orders as though they 
worshipped him. Kaffirs and 
dogs will sometimes see farther 
than a Christian. 

“Meanwhile Greta came to 
die. It was a chill, perhaps, 
with a trifle of fever on top of 
that, and it carried her off like 
a candle-flame when it is blown 
out. She died well—very well 
indeed. None of your whimp- 
ering and moaning and slink- 
ing out of the back-door of life 
when nobody is looking; nor 
that unconscious death that 
shuts out a chance of a few 
last words. No; Greta saw 
with her eyes and spoke with 
her mouth to the last, then 
folded her hands and died as 
handsomely as one would wish 
to see. She prayed a trifle, 
as she should; forgave her 
brother’s wife for speaking ill 
of her, and hoped her tongue 
would not lure her to de- 
struction. I have heard her 
brother’s wife never forgave 
her for it. 

“On the last day she sent 
everybody out of the room 
save only Stoffel, and him she 
held by the hand as he sat 
beside the bed. She knew she 
was drawing to her end (the 
dying always know it) and 
feared nothing. But there was 
a matter she wanted to know. 
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“<< Stoffel,’ she said when 
they were alone, ‘ won’t you tell 
me now who that woman is?’ 

“¢ What woman ?’ said Stof- 
fel amazed, for of his dream in 
his sickness he had spoken to 
no living soul. 

“She stroked his hand and 
shook her head at him. ‘ Ah, 
Stoffel,’ she said, ‘it is long 
since I first made place for that 
woman, and if I grudged her 
you, I never grudged you her. 
I was content with what you 
gave me, Stoffel; I thought 
you right, whatever you did, 
and I go to God still thinking 
so. All our life, Stoffel, she 
prevailed against me, and I 
submitted; but now, at this 
last moment, I want to have 
the better of it. Tell me, who 
was it?’ 

“ And Stoffel, looking on the 
floor, answered, ‘I swear to you 
there was no woman.’ 

“She replied, ‘And ere the 
cock crows thou shalt deny me 
thrice.’ She turned her head 
and looked at him with a piti- 
ful drawn smile that would 
have dragged tears from a 
demon. ‘Was she dark, Stof- 
fel? I am fair, you know; but 
my hair—look at it, Stoffel,— 
my hair is golden. Did you 
never notice it before? She 
was tall, I suppose? Well, I 
am something short, but, Stof- 
fel, I am slender, too. Will 
you not so much as tell me her 
name, Stoffel? It is not as if 
I blamed you.’ 

“A truth, hardly won, is 
always set on a pile of lies. 
‘How do you know there was 
a woman?’ asked Stoffel. 

“*How !’ she repeated. ‘How 
I know! Stoffel, you never 
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had a thought I did not know ; 
never a hope but I hoped it for 
you, nor a fear but I thought 
how to safeguard you. I never 
lived but in you, Stoffel. 

“<Let us speak nothing but 
the truth now,’ she went on. 
‘You and I have always been 
beyond the need for lies to one 
another, and as I wait here for 
you to tell me, I have one hand 
in yours and the other in 
Christ’s. Let me not think 
hardly of her as I go.’ 

“You would not 
her?’ he said quickly. 

“*‘Not even that,’ she 
answered, smiling a little. 
‘And if you will not tell me, 
I will die even content with 
that, since it is your wish.’ 

“¢ Listen,’ said Stoffel then. 
And forthwith, looking back- 
wards and forwards in shame 
and sorrow, he told the tale. 


curse 


He told how he saw a face, 
which laid hold on his life ever 
after, how it governed and com- 
pelled him with the mere 
memory, and hung in his mind 


like a deed done. And he also 
told how he hoped after death 
to see that face with the eyes 
of his soul, and dwell with it in 
heaven. 

*“When he had finished he 
cast a glance at his wife. She 
was lying on her back, holding 
his hand still, and smiling up 
to the ceiling with a pleasant 
face of contentment. 

“*Can you forgive me?’ he 
cried, and would have gone on 
to protest and explain, but she 
pressed his hand and he was 
silent. 

““* Forgive you!’ she said at 
last. ‘Forgive you! No; but 
I will bless you for all of it. 
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So it seems I have won after 
all, but now I wish I had let 
be. It was no spirit you saw, 
Stoffel. There was a woman 
there, and while you lay white 
and lifeless she held you in her 
arms, and bent over you. And 
just for one moment you opened 
your eyes and saw her, while 
her face was close to yours. 
Then you died again, and re- 
mained so for a day and a 
night. Was there love in her 
eyes, Stoffel?’ 

*“¢TLove!’ cried Stoffel, and 
fell silent. 

“In a minute he spoke again. 
‘I am helpless,’ he said, ‘and 
you are strong. But, curse 
and hate me as you will, you 
must tell me who this woman 
was.’ 

“¢ A little time since it was 
I that asked,’ she said, ‘and 
you would not tell me.’ 

‘“*¢T beseech you,’ he said. 

“ «You shall never ask twice,’ 
she answered gently. ‘I will 
tell you, but not this mo- 
ment.’ 

“So for a while they sat to- 
gether, and the sun began to 
go down, and blazed on the 
window - panes and on the 
golden hair of the dying 
woman. She lay as if in a 
mist of glory, and smiled at 
Stoffel. He, looking at her, 
could not lack of being startled 
by the beauty that had come 
over her face, and the joy that 
weighed her eyelids. 

“She stirred a little, and 
sighed. Stoffel cast an arm 
round her to hold her up, and 
his heart bounded woefully 
when he felt how light she 
was. Her head came to his 
shoulder, as to a place where 
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it belonged, and their lips 
met. 

“<«Shall I tell you now?’ she 
said in a whisper. 

“Stoffel did not answer, so 
she asked again. ‘Will you 
know, Stoffel?’ 

“<‘No,’ he answered. 
cured,’ 

“¢*T will tell you then,’ she 
cried. 

*** No,’ he repeated. ‘ Let it 


‘T’m 


be. 

“So together they sat for a 
further while, and the time 
grew on for going. She was 
to die with the sun; she had 
said it. And as they sat both 
could see through the window 
the sun floating lower, with an 
edge in its grave already, and 
the rim of the earth black 
against it. The noises of the 
veld and the farm came in 
to them, and they drew closer 
together. 

“Neither wept; they were 
too newly met for that, But 
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Stoffel felt a dull pain of sor- 
row overmastering him, and 
soon he groaned aloud. 

“‘My wife, my wife,’ he 
cried. 

“She rested wholly on his 
arm, and shivered a little. 

‘“‘¢ Stoffel,’ she said in a voice 
that henceforth was to whisper 
for ever, ‘Stoffel, you love me?’ 


“¢Ag God sees me,’ he 
answered. 

“<‘Tisten, she said, and 
fought with the tide that 


was fast drowning her words. 
‘That face — you—saw . 
was... mine!’ 

“She smiled as his arm 
tightened on her, and died 
so smiling.” 


There was siience in the 
shadowy room as the tale 
finished, until it was broken 
by the Vrouw Grobelaar. 

“You see?” she said. 

“Yes,” replied Katje, very 
quietly. 


THE AVENGER OF BLOOD. 


The Vrouw Grobelaar entered 
in haste, closed the door, and 
sat down panting. 

“If my last husband were 
alive,” she said— “if any of 
them were alive, that creature 
would be shot for looking at an 
honest woman with such eyes,” 
and she cast an anxious glance 
over her shoulder. 

“What is it?” demanded 
Katje. 

“That old Hottentot hag,” 
responded the old lady. “She 


looks like a witch, and I am 
sure she is a witch. I would 
make the Kaffirs throw her on 





to the veld, but you can’t be too 
careful with witches. Why, as 
I came in just now, she was 
squatting by the door like a 
big toad, and her eyes made me 
go cold all through.” 

Katje made a remark. 

“What! You say  non- 
sense!” The old lady pricked 
herself into an ominous majesty. 


“Nonsense, indeed! Katje, 
beware of pride. Beware of 
puffing yourself up. Aren’t 


there witches in the Bible, and 
weren't they horrible and 
wicked? Didn’t King David 
see the dead corpses come up 
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out of the ground when the 
witch crooked her finger, like 
dogs running to heel? Well, 
then ! 

“Oh, I know,” continued 
the old lady, as Katje tossed 
a mutinous head. “ They’ve 
taught you a lot in that school, 
but they didn’t teach you belief. 
Nor manners. You're going 
to say there are no witches 
nowadays.” 

“T’m not,” said Katje. 

“Yes, you are,” pursued the 
Vrouw Grobelaar. “I know 
you. But you’re wrong. You 
don’t know anything. Young 
girls in these days are like 
young pigs, all squeak and 
fight, but no bacon. Didn’t 
the brother of my half-brother’s 
wife die of a witch’s devilry?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” re- 
turned hapless Katje. 

“Well, hedid. I'll tell you.” 
The old iady settlea herself 
comfortably and lapsed into 
history. 

“His name was Fanie, and 
he was a Van der Merwe on his 
father’s side, but his mother 
was only a Prinsloo, though 
her mother was a Coetzee, for 
the matter of that. He wasn’t 
what I should call good—at 
least, not always; but he was 
very big and strong, and made 
a lot of noise, and folk liked 
him. The women used to make 
black white to prove that the 
things he did and said were 
proper things, although they’d 
have screamed all night if 
their own men-folk had done 
the same. They say, you 
know,” said the Vrouw Gro- 
belaar, quoting a very old and 
seldom -heard Dutch proverb, 
“that when women pray they 
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think God is a handsome 
man.” 

“What I didn’t like about 
him was his way with the 
Kaffirs. A Kaffir is more use- 
ful than a dog after all, and 
one shouldn’t be always beating 
and kicking even a dog. And 
Fanie could never pass a Kaffir 
without kicking him or flicking 
his whip at him. I haveseen all 
the Kaffirs run to their kraals 
when they saw him riding up 
the road. 

“There was one old Kaffir 
we had,—very old and weak, 
and no use at all. He used to 
sit by the gate all day, and 
mumble to himself, and seem 
to look at things that weren’t 
there. His head was quite 
white with age, which is not 
a common thing with Kaffirs, 
as you know; and he was so 
foolish and helpless that his 
people used to feed him with 
a spiked stick, like a mother- 
less chicken. And in case the 
fowls should go and sit on his 
back while he crouched in the 
sun, as I have seen them do, 
there was a little Kaffir pic- 
aninny, as black as a crow, 
that was sent to play about 
near him every day. Dear 
Lord! I have seen those two 
sitting there, looking at each 
other for an hour on end, 
without a word, as though 
both had been children or both 
old men. Nobody minded 
them: we used to throw sugar 
to the picaninny, and watch 
him fighting with the fowls 
for it, rolling about on his 
little black belly like a new- 
hatched duckling himself. 

“Well, Fanie,... it was 
horrible. . . . I don’t like to 
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think of it to this day. He 
came over one day in a great 
hurry to tell us that August 
de Villiers, the father of the 
Predikant at Dopfontein, was 
choked with a peach - stone. 
He was riding very fast, and 
as he came near the house he 
rode off the road and jumped 
his horse at the wall. And 
as he came over, up rose the 
little picaninny right under his 
horse’s hoofs. "T'was a quick 
way to die, and without much 
pain, no doubt; but a most 
awful thing to see. The horse 
stumbled on to him, and I can 
remember now how his knee, 
the near knee, crushed the 
little Kaffir’s chest in. The 
little black legs and arms 
fought for a moment, and 
then the horse struggled up, 
and he was dead. 

“Fanie seemed sorry. He 
couldn’t help killing the pic- 
aninny, of course, and perhaps 
we had grown rather foolish 
about him, having watched him 
and laughed at him so long. 
So Fanie got off his horse 
and came in to tell us the 
news, 

“When we went out the 
horse was standing at the door 
where Janie had left it. But 
the old Kaffir was kneeling by 
the steps fingering its hoofs, 
which were all bloody, and as 
Fanie came forward he put 
out his hands and left a little 
spot of blood on Fanie’s shoes. 

“Fanie stood for a moment, 
and his face went white as 
paper over his black beard. 
He knew, yousee. But ina 
flash he went red as fire, and 
lashed the old man across the 
face with his whip. The old 


man did not move at all; 
but my brothers held Fanie 
and called to the Kaffirs to 
come and fetch the old man 
away. Oh, but I promise you 
Fanie was angry, as men will 
be when they are obliged to be 
good by force. 

“Well, that was all that 
happened that day. Fanie 
went away, and we all saw 
that he galloped the horse as 
fast as it could go. But down 
by the kraals the Kaffirs who 
were carrying the old man 
stopped and watched him as 
he went. 

“Well, in a few days most 
of us forgot the ugly business, 
though the little picaninny 
used to walk through my 
dreams for a_ time. Still, 
blood-kin are blood-kin, and 
Kaffirs are Kaffirs, and one 
day Fanie came over to see 
us again and we gave him 
coffee. He told us a story 
about a rooinek that bought a 
sheep, and the man gave him 
a dog in a sack, and he paid 
for it and went away, and we 
all laughed at it. He was very 
funny that day, and said that 
when he married he would 
choose an old woman who 
would die quickly and leave 
him all her farms. So it was 
late and dark before he up- 
saddled to go away. 

“Well, he was gone a quarter 
of an hour when we heard 
hoofs, galloping, galloping, 
hard and furious, coming up 
the road. And as we opened 
the door a horse came over the 
wall and Fanie tumbled off it 
and came rushing in. 

“We all screamed. He was 
white like ashes, and wet with 
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sweat, and trembling so that 
he could not stand. 

“<Wanie,’ cried my sister, 
‘what is it?’ and he groaned 
and put his face in his hands. 

“ By-and-by he spoke, and 
kept glancing about him and 
turning to look behind him, and 
would not let one of us move 
away. 

“¢There was something be- 
hind me,’ he said. 

“‘¢ Something ?’ we all asked. 

“<* Yes,’ hesaid. ‘Something 
... dead! It followed me up 
here, and I could not get away 
from it, spur as hard as I 
would, I think it is a death- 
call.’ 

“Then we were all fright- 
ened, but we could not help 
wanting to hear more. 

“¢No,’ said Fanie, ‘I did not 
see it, nor hear it even, but I 
knew it was there.’ 

“<Tt was a sign,’ said my 
mother, a very wise old woman. 
‘Let us all thank God.’ 

“So we thanked God on our 
knees, but I’m sure I don’t 
know what for. 

“Then Fanie told us all he 
knew, and that was just 
nothing. As he came to the 
kloof he was afraid of some- 
thing in front of him. He said 
he felt like a man in grave- 
clothes. So he turned, and 
then the, . . . whatever it was, 
. . . seemed to come after him ; 
so he galloped and galloped as 
hard as the horse could lay 
hoof to the earth, and prayed 
till his heart nearly burst. 
And then, not knowing where 
he was going, he jumped the 
wall and came among us. We 
were all silent when he had 
told us. 
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“Then Oom Jan _ spoke. 
He was very old, and seldom 
said anything. 

““*You have done murder!’ 
he said. 

“If I talk till my mouth is 
stopped with dust I shall never 
be able to tell how cold I felt 
about the heart when I heard 
that. For the little picaninny 
came plain before my eyes, and 
oh! I was all full of pity for 
Fanie. I liked him well enough 
in those days. 

“He stopped with us that 
night. He would not go away 
nor be alone, so he slept with 
my brothers, and held their 
hands and prayed half the 
night. In the morning they 
took him home on one of our 
horses, for his own was fit to 
die from the night’s work. 

“That was the last I ever 
saw of Fanie. It was as 
though he went from us to 
God. He kissed me on both 
cheeks when he went away ; he 
kissed us all, but me first of all, 
and held both my hands. I 
think he must have liked me 
too,—don’t you think so, 
Katje?” 

“Yes,” said Katje softly. 

“He went down the road 
between my brothers with his 
head bent like an old man’s, 
and I watched him out of 
sight, and I was very, very 
sorry for him. I don’t think 
I cried, but I may have. He 
was a@ fine tall man. 

“One night my brothers 
came in just as I was going 
to bed, and one stood in the 
door while the other whispered 
to my mother. She looked up 
and saw me standing there. 


“Go to bed,’ she said. 
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“¢ What is it?’ I asked. 

“*Go to bed,’ said my 
brother. 

“*No,’ I said. 
it Fanie?’ 

““My brother looked at me 
and threw up his hand like 
a man who can do no more, 
‘Yes,’ he said. 

“Then I knew, as though he 
had shouted it out, that Fanie 
was dead. I cannot say how, 
but I knew it. 

“< He is dead, Isaid. ‘Bring 
him in here.’ 

“So they went out and car- 
ried Fanie in with his clothes 
all draggled and his beard full 
of mud. They laid him on the 
table, and I saw his face... . 
Dear God! . . There was 
terror on that face, carven and 
set in dead flesh, that set my 
blood screaming in my body. 
Sometimes even now I wake 
in the night all shrinking with 
fear of the very memory of it. 

“But there is one thing 
more. We went about to put 


‘Tell me, is 
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everything in order and lay 
the poor corpse in decency, and 
when we started to pull off 
his veldschoen, as I hope to 
die in my bed, there was a 
little drop of blood still wet 
on the toe. 

“T think God’s right hand 
was on my head that night 
that I did not go mad. 

“T heard the tale next 


morning. My brothers, com- 
ing home, found him,.. . 


it, 
... in @ spruit, already quite 
dead. There was no horse by, 
but his spoor led back a mile 
to where the horse lay dead 
and stiff. When it fell he 
must haverunon,.. . scream- 
ing, perhaps, . . . till he fell in 
the spruit. I would like to 
think peace came to him at 
the last; but there was no 
peace in the dead face.” 

The Vrouw  Grobelaar 
dropped her face on to her 
hands, and Katje came and 
passed an arm of sympathy 
and protection around her. 






























The Japanese in Formosa. 


THE JAPANESE IN FORMOSA. 


BY CAPTAIN SIR JOHN KEANE, BART., R.A. 


ALTHOUGH Formosa is easily 
accessible, and has been in the 
possession of the Japanese for 
more than seven years, it lies 
somewhat off the beaten track 
of tourists, and attracts little 
attention from the outside 
world. It is, however, the 
scene of that Power's first 
efforts at colonisation; and 
possibly a short account of 
what I saw and heard, during 
a short tour in the island last 
year, of the work that is being 
carried out by the Japanese 
may be of interest at the 
present time. 

The island is about 235 miles 
long and 75 miles wide at its 
broadest part. A high axial 
range runs from north to south 
through the eastern half of the 
island, rising to a height of 
12,850 feet at a peak called 
Mount Morrison about the 
centre of the island, and vis- 
ible in clear weather from the 
China coast, some 100 miles to 
the west. To the east the hills 
fall off abruptly to the Pacific 
Ocean, terminating in cliffs as 
high as 5000 feet. To the west 
a broad expanse of fertile plain 
extends from the foot of the 
mountains to the waters of the 
Formosa channel. 

The mountain districts are 
inhabited by a race of savages 
whose origin has never been 
satisfactorilydetermined. Some 
have a distinct resemblance to 
the Malay type, while others 
look as if they were of north- 


ern origin, and had migrated, 
at early times, from Japan or 
the Loochoo Islands. Phil- 
ology, moreover, gives no clue 
as to their origin, for few words 
can be found in their various 
dialects connected, in any way, 
with the languages spoken 
in the Loochoo Islands or the 
Malay Peninsula. They are 
grouped into tribes, which in 
early times were generally at 
war with one another; and the 
wide differences in the lan- 
guages spoken to this day 
show that intertribal inter- 
course must at all times have 
been infrequent. These sav- 
ages of the hills are very 
antagonistic to the advances 
of civilisation. Like the Dyaks 
of Borneo, many of them are 
determined head-hunters; and 
this unpleasant practice, pos- 
sessing as it does a partly 
religious significance, serves 
to foster that warlike spirit 
against which the rulers of the 
plains have hitherto so un- 
successfully contended. Their 
dress varies with the season. 
In hot weather it is scant, 
while in winter they wear 
cloth of their own weaving, 
made of two kinds of material, 
prepared from rhea and banana 
fibre, and ornamented with 
a red pattern, the red threads 
being picked out from the last- 
ings of foreign blankets. Asa 
race they are very moral and 
upright, and can always be 
relied upon to fulfil any pledges 
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they have given. Their hos- 
tility is chiefly directed against 
their would-be rulers ; and they 
have been known to welcome 
with hospitality the visits of 
foreigners to their villages, and 
to provide for them the best 
sport that could be obtained. 
But with the prospector they 
will hold no intercourse, regard- 
ing him as the precursor of 
evils which would in the end 
reduce them to the level of 
common coolies under a foreign 
yoke. It certainly speaks well 
for their virility that to-day, 
after more than three hundred 
years of foreign occupation, 
they still control a large por- 
tion of the island, and are in a 
position successfully to resist 
the advances of a people so 
determined and well organised 
as the Japanese. 

The population of the lower 
foothills and the plains com- 
prises Pephowans, otherwise 
known as civilised savages, 
Hakkas, immigrants from the 
province of Kwang Tung in 
South China, and Hoklos from 
the province of Fokien, and 
Japanese. The civilised sav- 
ages cannot as a rule be dis- 
tinguished from the Chinese, 
whose national dress and 
coiffure they have adopted, 
though some few still bear the 
tattoo lines down the forehead, 
which are a distinctive feature 
of the savage tribesmen. The 
Hakkas are a hardy race, and 
live on the borders of the sav- 
age territory. They supply 
most of the workers for the 
camphor industry, and are the 
chief victims of the head- 
hunters. The Hoklos comprise 
the large majority of the 
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Chinese population in the 
island. They have a distinct 
and less manly type of coun- 
tenance than the Hakkas; the 
women bind their feet, while 
in their general life and cus- 
toms, and above all in the dirt 
and squalor of their surround- 
ings, they differ little from the 
Chinese on the mainland. 
Formosa has been occupied 
successively by Portuguese, 


Dutch, Spaniards, Chinese, 
French, and Japanese. The 
Portuguese, who were the 


pioneers of European trade in 
the East, founded in 1590 a 
settlement at Keelung, and gave 
to the island its present name 
of “Thla Formosa” (Beautiful 
Isle). The Dutch landed in 
1624, and remained in posses- 
sion until driven out by the 
Chinese in 1655. During their 
occupation the island flourished 
and trade increased. They suc- 
ceeded, as no Powers have ever 
done, in establishing friendly 
relations with the savages: 
they built many forts, one of 
which at Tamsui serves to-day 
for the offices of the British 
Consulate at that port. The 
prosperity of the island also 
attracted the Spaniards who 
established themselves at Kee- 
lung in 1627. For some years 
they were allowed to remain 
undisturbed, but in 1642, after 
the garrison had been much 
reduced, they were expelled by 
the Dutch. The Dutch them- 
selves were the next to suffer 
from a reduction of their fight- 
ing forces. In 1661, several of 
their ships having been with- 
drawn for the purpose of an 
attack on Macao, they were 
defeated by the Chinese pirate 
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chief Koxinga, who, calling 
upon their forces at Tamsui to 
surrender, said, “This island 
was the dominion of my father, 
and shall descend to none other 
but myself. Foreigners must 
go.” Koxinga then proclaimed 
himself king, but he died in the 
following year. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, a weak 
man, who, after intriguing with 
the Dutch, was finally dethroned 
by the Chinese in 1683. 

For more than two hundred 
years Formosa now remained a 
portion of the Chinese Empire. 
In 1884, during the war with 
France, certain of the northern 
ports were occupied by the 
French troops, to be handed 
back on the conclusion of peace 
in June 1885. The island did 
not thrive under Chinese rule. 
Under an energetic governor 
indications of prosperity would 
appear to produce, however, 
very occasional and no lasting 
effect. In their dealings with 
the savages the Chinese were 
singularly unsuccessful, and, the 
more valuable of the camphor 
forests being under savage 
control, this estrangement of 
the savage population led to 
further difficulties, and retarded 
the development of that most 
important industry. Between 
the European traders and 
Chinese there was continual 
friction. The mandarins as 
usual objected to any pro- 
gressive policy which did not 
largely benefit themselves. They 
oppressed the people with arbi- 
trary exactions, and, when the 
poverty of the mass drove 
many to rob and plunder, they 
were unable to protect the law- 
abiding. 

VOL, CLXXVIL—NO. MLXVI. 
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Formosa was ceded to Japan 
by China in 1895 under the 
terms of the treaty of Shimoni- 
seki; but notwithstanding its 
formal cession by the Chinese 
Government under treaty agree- 
ment, the occupation of the 
island was for a time stoutly 
opposed. The officials knew 
that, under Japanese rule, their 
livelihood would be gone; but 
they saw in further, though 
probably futile, resistance an 
opportunity for  self-enrich- 
ment. Encouraged, doubtless, 
by those in authority at 
Peking, they established a 
fresh Government, under the 
title of the Formosa Republic. 
On the 23rd of May 1895 an 
official declaration of inde- 
pendence was widely published, 
and ex-Governor Tang ap- 
pointed himself President. The 
responsibility for this revolu- 
tionary movement was thrown 
upon the people, it being repre- 
sented that everything was 
being done with their know- 
ledge and consent. In reality, 
however, they were kept in 
complete ignorance through- 
out, and the prime movers were 
a select band of prominent and 
unscrupulous officials. The first 
duty of the new republic was 
to strengthen the island’s de- 
fences and consolidate the 
forces at their disposal. A Mr 
Waters, whose career had been 
somewhat varied, was ap- 
pointed artillery instructor at 
a salary of £30 a-month. His 
qualifications for the post had 
been gained in the various 
occupations of miner, barman, 
and prize-fighter ; but in times 
of real necessity natural ability 
rises superior to special train- 
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ing or experience, and before 
long this Mr Waters, once a 
champion pugilist in some 
American State, was appointed 
Minister of War to the Republic 
of Formosa. For a short time 
preparations were very active, 
and the Government were con- 
fident of success. Raw levies 
were enlisted and drilled, while 
—largely with the assistance 
of Viceroy Chang Chih Tung— 
considerable quantities of arms 
and ammunition were obtained 
from the mainland of China. 
But this outward show was 
only a thin veneer to cover the 
dishonesty of everybody occupy- 
ing official positions. The story 
is told of one foreign contractor 
who, anxious to obtain an order 
to supply Maxim guns, was 
compelled to reduce his tender 
to a price at which it would 
have been impossible to carry 
out the order with a reasonable 
profit. The guns were there- 
fore supplied deficient in cer- 
tain parts, which the autho- 
rities were informed could be 
easily purchased on the main- 
land, or could even be manu- 
factured locally. There is no 
necessity to trace the short- 
lived fortunes of the republic. 
Its decline was, if anything, 
more rapid than its ascendancy. 
The officials levied taxes, which 
they misappropriated with the 
usual Chinese ingenuity, but 
from the outset they were 
unable to offer any resistance 
to the trained forces of Japan. 
The port of Keelung, an im- 
portant strategic point in the 
north of the island, was cap- 
tured—somewhat in the same 
manner as Wei Hai Wei a few 
months earlier—by a turning 
movement overland. From 
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there the advance to the capital 
of Taipeh was virtually un- 
opposed, and, once this city was 
occupied, the work of subjuga- 
tion was one of steady pro- 
gress, checked by occasional 
outbreaks of plunder and brig- 
andage. 

As so frequently happens 
with a newly - acquired pos- 
session, the task of civil and 
political reconstruction is more 
arduous and anxious than that 
entailed in the prosecution of a 
successful war. This case was 
no exception. The Japanese 
found little or no machinery to 
carry on the work of civil 
government. The treasury was 
depleted, the records were in 
a state of hopeless confusion, 
titles to land were entirely un- 
defined, and there was no sur- 
vey on which to identify exist- 
ing plots. The railways were 
of little use. Rolling stock and 
engines were in a most dilapi- 
dated condition, and the per- 
manent way, which at the 
outset had been very badly 
laid, was in a state of absolute 
disrepair. There was no at- 
tempt at sanitation, and the 
filth and squalor of the towns 
were appallizzg. The people, 
moreover, had, during long 
years, grown accustomed to 
this casual state of affairs, and 
they were ill-suited for the 
system and order that their 
new rulers were determined to 
introduce. At first sight it 
might seem that Japan’s task 
was one of hopeless difficulty. 
She had no experience in colon- 
isation, and the state of her 
finances did not warrant any 
large additional and—at any 
rate for the time being—un- 
productive outlay. She had 
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no large reserve of trained 
officials, no administrators of 
proved experience ; moreover, 
the Chinese were ill-disposed, 
and the savages were un- 
friendly. But she possessed, 
on the other hand, all the 
energy and zeal of a country 
recently wedded to European 
ideas, and determined to push 
them with all the fire and 
enthusiasm of youth. It is 
more than eight years since 
Japan embarked upon this task, 
and, now that success is prac- 
tically assured, it is instructive 
to examine the methods that 
she has employed. 

Two causes have contributed 
principally to her success: one 
the natural wealth of the 
country, the other the tract- 
ability of her new subjects. It 
is unfortunate that few Euro- 
peans, even among those whose 
lot is cast in the East, are at 
pains to ascertain the true 
character of the native races. 
For the most part they are led 
by popular phrases and catch- 
words somewhat after the same 
manner as the average voter is 
led to the adoption of Free 


-Trade or Protectionist prin- 


ciples. Thus, in the case of 
the Chinese, it happens that 
because, as a race, they are 
cruel in the punishment of their 
criminals, dislike foreigners, 
and object to the importunate 
attentions of missionaries, they 
are, once and for all, classed as 
barbarians, without sympathy 
or feelings, and utterly unde- 
serving of consideration or 
humane treatment. This atti- 
tude of mind is a pity, not only 
because it is impolitic but be- 
cause it is unjust. As a set-off 
to their faults they possess 
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many good qualities, qualities 
to which Europeans aspire, but 
to which they frequently do 
not attain. The spirit of self- 
discipline is strongly inculcated 
among all classes; and they 
uphold a high standard of 
filial piety, which imposes upon 
children the almost imperative 
duty to support their indigent 
parents, to mourn for their 
deceased relatives, and to 
reverence their departed an- 
cestors. Following, moreover, 


the ethical teachings of their — 


great masters, stoical content- 
ment has become an ingrained 
characteristic of the race. 
Whatever their lot in life, they 
accept it with happy philosophy 
and indifference; and they are 
not tormented by those feelings 
of ambition, vanity, and vexa- 
tion of spirit, so fertile a cause 
of unhappiness and family 
trouble to the people of Western 
races. They are conservative 
in their ideas, and, though 
wonderfully organised as a com- 
munity, they are unaccustomed 
to all the machinations of fac- 
tion and political agitation. In 
contrast to the Indian and 
Malay, they are energetic and 
industrious, willing to work, 
and anxious to trade, exceed- 
ingly skilful as artisans, and 
most successful as merchants. 
At the same time, they are not 
suited for representative govern- 
ment. The spirit of individu- 
ality, merged as it is in the 
family, is weak, and corruption 
is in the very “ warp and woof” 
of the national character. They 
despise the profession of arms, 
regarding armies not as an 
insurance but as engines of 
destruction; while their con- 
servatism and aversion to re- 
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form handicaps them in com- 
petition with foreign rivals. 
But they are a people both 
easy and satisfactory to govern, 
and, under an enlightened rule, 
they make most excellent 
subjects. The Japanese were 
therefore fortunate to find 
people with these characteristics 
comprising the bulk of their 
new subjects. They were also 
not altogether unfortunate in 
succeeding to a government 
whose essential features had 
been corruption and misrule ; 
for, politically, they found their 
new subjects thoroughly un- 
spoiled, and, once the new 
conditions had been accepted 
as inevitable, in a proper frame 
of mind to appreciate any con- 
sideration that they might be 
shown. 

So divergent are the opinions, 
among even the best informed, 
as to the form of government 
best suited for Eastern races, 
that it is interesting and in- 
structive briefly to examine the 
methods employed by the Jap- 
anese, and the measure of suc- 
cess that has attended them. 
In general, their policy is based 
on the assumption that, how- 
ever astute and businesslike 
the Chinese may be, and how- 
ever estimable in their private 
virtues, they are, in their civic 
capacity, mere children, and 
should be treated as such. 
Their government, therefore, 
while it is absolutely firm and 
consistent, is decidedly paternal. 
They are at times overbearing 
and arbitrary, but on the whole 
they are just. In acquiring in- 
sanitary properties they give 
very inadequate compensation 
for the surrender of private 
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rights. Though martial law is 
nominally removed, many of its 
most irksome provisions are still 
enforced. Every householder 
must be registered, domiciliary 
visits are frequent, and the 
absence of any inmates must 
be satisfactorily accounted for. 
But the success of any govern- 
ment must be judged not so 
much by the form of its laws 
as by their effect upon the sub- 
ject, and the Chinese in Formosa 
to-day are thoroughly contented, 
and have no desire to revert to 
the yoke of their own unprin- 
cipled officials. 

In addition to an industrious 
population, Japan has acquired 
in Formosa a possession abound- 
ing in natural resources. The 
principal products are gold, 
coal, sulphur, tea, sugar, and 
camphor. The camphor industry 
is a Government monopoly, the 
combined produce of Japan and 
Formosa constituting the bulk 
of the world’s supply. It is a 
product of considerable com- 
mercial value, being largely 
used in the manufacture of 
celluloid articles and certain 
classes of smokeless powder, 
and the manner in which it is 
collected and prepared is of 
unusual interest. From the 
earliest days of foreign trading 
camphor has been the chief 
cause of trouble between the 
Chinese and the savage tribes. 
The most valuable of the 
camphor-forests are within the 
savage territory, and each ad- 
vance of the border line, made 
with a view of breaking fresh 
ground, has been stoutly con- 
tested. From time to time com- 
promises have been arranged 
and concessions negotiated, but, 
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as a rule, the savages have ex- 
ercised sufficient foresight to see 
that any encouragement of the 
industry would entail the ulti- 
mate loss of their independence. 

Owing to the extreme 
courtesy of the Japanese 
officials, I was permitted to 
visit certain camphor - forests 
lying in the disputed territory 
beyond the regular line of 
police posts, and a short descrip- 
tion of the expedition may be 
of interest. It took several 
hours’ hard walking from the 
foot of the hills to reach even 
the nearest of the camphor- 
stills. For some miles our 
route lay along the bank of 
the Tamsui river, which, flow- 
ing through the capital town 
of Taipeh, enters the seas at 
the port from which it takes 
its name. To the south the 
hills rose tier above tier, and 
in the distance towered the 
peaks of the highest ranges 
sharply outlined against the 
clear blue sky. On both sides 
the valley up which we passed 
was clothed with the most 
luxuriant vegetation of palms, 
bamboos, tree-ferns, plantains, 
and oleanders, vividly reflected 
on the still soft face of the 
olive-green waters below. In 
places the hills rose almost 
sheer from the water’s edge, 
while large rocks, overgrown 
with moss and lichen, overhung 
the river-bank. In other places 
the valley opened out, and, 
while the less steep hillsides 
were cleared for the cultiva- 
tion of tea, rice, and vegetables, 
other agricultural produce was 
growing on the flat lands by 
the river-side. The special 
charm of the scenery was the 
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entire absence of all monotony, 
The sombre vegetation on the 
hillside was broken by patches 
of light- green bamboos, re- 
calling the colour of a young 
larch plantation, by the down- 
ward course of some small 
stream, or by the outcrop of 
some giant rock clothed with 
the soft verdure of mosses and 
small creeping plants. Leaving 
the main river, we followed the 
course of one of its tributaries 
up a small valley, where, un- 
fortunately, on one side all the 
vegetation had been cleared as 
a protection against the savage 
incursions. In the course of 
time we passed a rough hut 
which marked the farthest 
limits of Japanese occupation, 
and a little farther on we came 
upon a more substantial build- 
ing, in course of construction, 
indicating a farther extension 
of their frontier line. From 
this point we saw, high above 
us on the hillside, almost 
hidden among the foliage, a 
small hut. This was the home 
of the camphor-workers. By 
this time we had entered the 
dangerous zone, and we took 
certain precautions, which, 
however unnecessary in reality, 
served, at least, to allay the 
anxiety of our guides. We 
loaded our rifles and proceeded 
in single file, a Chinese guide 
leading the way, along a narrow 
track with thick undergrowth 
on each side and dense foliage 
overhead. While the savages 
would hardly have attempted 
to attack a large party of our 
number, against a solitary 
traveller the advantage would 
have been largely on their side, 
A head-hunter will lie for days 
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in wait for his victim, whom 
he knows must sooner or later 
pass a certain spot. Hidden 
among the dense foliage and 
undergrowth, he shoots his 
enemy at a point-blank range, 
and then, rejoicing, brings back 
the head to his tribesmen, by 
whom he is received with every 
mark of approbation and re- 
spect. The danger in these 
districts is no idle one. In the 
neighbourhood I visited forty 
heads had been taken within the 
past nine months; and I was 
shown a spot, not a quarter of 
a mile from the house where 
we sought shelter for one night, 
where two heads had been 
secured within the past few 
weeks. All the men, many of 
the women, even some of the 
children, are armed, and never 
move abroad without their 
weapons. Their armament was 
a quaint collection. Except 
among the officials no two 
guns appear to be alike, and, 
to judge by their shaky and 
dilapidated appearance, they 
could be little more than a 
moral protection to _ their 
owners. There is much to 
fascinate in the lives of these 
hardy Hakka tribes. Like the 
Scottish clans of days gone by, 
they live at enmity with their 
neighbours, each eagerly watch- 
ing the other’s disadvantage. 
They are freed from many of 
the annoying restrictions of 
civilisation, and they know 
nothing of modern industri- 
alism, its big towns, its poverty, 
and its vice. Their occupations 
are healthful and manly, the 
spirit of adventure wells strong 
in their natures, and their daily 
round is enlivened by the 
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excitement of its attendant 
dangers. They are brave, un- 
sophisticated, and obliging, and, 
as most pleasures in this world 
are to be measured by dangers 
braved and difficulties over- 
come, so their gratification 
must be intense when they 
have safely brought to market 
a valuable consignment of 
camphor, or saved their crops 
from the ravages of their sav- 
age enemies. 

After climbing for some time 
the steep and slippery hillside 
in the direction of the hut we 
had seen from the valley below, 
we came upon a large camphor- 
tree lying felled across our 
path. It was about four feet 
in diameter, and had been sawn 
lengitudinally into two por- 
tions. Two men were engaged 
paring off, with a kind of 
gouge-shaped adze, chips 
measuring some six inches in 
length and about the thickness 
of one’s little finger. The 
whole air was pervaded by a 
strong odour of camphor. A 
little farther up the hill we 
came upon the stills themselves, 
picturesquely situated by the 
side of a mountain stream amid 
the most luxuriant vegetation. 
The process by which the cam- 
phor is extracted from the wood 
is simple and inexpensive. The 
chips are placed in an iron 
retort and heated by a slow 
fire. The camphor - vapour 
given off from the chips passes 
along a bamboo tube into a 
cooling-box, where it condenses 
in the form of snowlike crystals. 
The cooling-box is partially 
immersed in a stream of run- 
ning water. The chips are 
renewed every twenty-four 
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hours, while every eighth day 
or so the fire is extinguished and 
the crystals scraped off from 
the sides and bottom of the 
crystallisation-box. The crude 
camphor is then placed in large 
tubs and allowed to settle. 
After a short time the cam- 
phor-oil, which is of a yellowish 
colour, sinks to the bottom and 
is drawn off. The camphor 
itself, damp, and still containing 
a certain proportion of oil, is 
packed in bags, transportec by 
coolies to some convenient 
centre, and thence to the refin- 
ing factory at Taipeh. The 
camphor-oil, still containing 
a large proportion of camphor, 
is sent to Japan, where it is 
subjected to an elaborate and 
somewhat expensive treatment. 
In the works at Taipeh the 
crude camphor is dealt with by 
various technical processes of 
drying, heating, and evapora- 
tion, and is prepared as refined 
“A-grade camphor” or as 
“improved crude.” The value 
of the camphor monopoly, 
which extends to Japan as 
well as Formosa, is very con- 
siderable, producing a revenue 
of about £300,000 a-year. The 
actual workers are paid for the 
crude camphor at the rate of 
£3 per picul of 133 lb. This 
sum, though it represents a con- 
siderable profit on their actual 
outlay and working expenses, is 
but a fair recompense for the 
risks to which they are exposed 
and the expenses incurred in 
the upkeep of armed guards for 
their protection. In the foreign 
market “A” camphor realises 
about £10, 14s. per picul, crude 
camphor £9,10s. Allowing for 


a reasonable increase in the 
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world’s demand, it is esti- 
mated that Formosa contains 
sufficient camphor to supply 
the world for another hundred 
years. Atthe same time, while 
the Japanese may probably 
control the market, it is not so 
certain that they can control 
the savages, and the develop- 
ment of this valuable asset 
depends equally upon the 
success which attends her 
measures for the pacification 
of these hostile tribes. 

Next to the camphor in 
interest, and probably greater 
in commercial importance, is 
the teaindustry. The quantity 
exported is small, amounting 
only to some 20,000,000 Ib. 
per annum; but the prices ob- 
tained are, pro rata, higher 
than those of any teas in the 
world. The chief market is in 
the United States. Formosa 
teas are known in the trade by 
the name of “QOolongs,” and 
possess a highly aromatic 
flavour, which the merchants 
declare is natural to the leaf, 
but which to an ordinary tea- 
drinker suggests the admixture 
of some flavouring matter. 
The trade in general, and the 
process of preparation in parti- 
cular, are very primitive, differ- 
ing widely from the up-to-date 
methods of India and Ceylon. 
In the latter countries from the 
time the leaf is picked to the 
final preparation occupies a 
period of about forty - eight 
hours. The factories are all in 
the centre of the tea-gardens, 
and mechanical processes for 
rolling and dessicating are 
employed. In Formosa a week 
may elapse from the picking of 
the tea to the completion of the 
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finished article. The  tea- 
gardens, entirely in the hands 
of native growers, may be three 
or four days’ journey distant 
from the capital town of Taipeh, 
where the central factories, 
chiefly managed by European 
firms, are situated. In order 
to avoid fermentation during 
transit, the leaf, after picking, 
undergoes some preliminary 
and rather crude treatment at 
the hands of the native grower. 
It is sun-dried and fired in 
metal pans over wood-fires on 
no settled plan, but with the 
object of removing sufficient 
moisture to admit of its transit 
to the central market. In this 


semi-prepared state it is pur- 
chased by the European firm, 
cleaned, sorted, subjected to 
further firing, packed, and ex- 
ported. Among certain of the 
more progressive firms there is 


a desire to introduce machinery 
after the model of Ceylon and 
India. Others, equally well in- 
formed, deprecate any change, 
maintaining that the peculiar 
flavour of ““Oolongs”—the cause 
of which has never been satis- 
factorily determined—is due to 
the slow and more primitive 
methods employed. This con- 
tention receives some support 
from the fact that, in spite of 
many attempts on the lines 
of Formosan experience, the 
growers in Ceylon have never 
succeeded in producing a tea 
equal in quality or flavour to 
the Formosa Oolong. For 
many years past Amoy has 
been the chief port for the 
trans-shipment of Formosan tea, 
and the prosperity of the port 
has chiefly depended on this 
important trade. But the im- 
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provement of Keelung harbour 
is seriously affecting the trade 
of Amoy. Every year an in- 
creasing number of direct ship- 
ments is being effected, and 
some merchants are consider- 
ing the advisability of trans- 
ferring their principal offices 
from the Chinese to the For- 
mosan port. 

As in the north of the island 
tea, so in the south sugar, is 
the important industry. Under 
favoured tariffs and subsidies 
the exports to Japan are stead- 
ily increasing. Two large mills 
receive an annual grant, 
amounting to 5 per cent on 
the capital invested, while 
sugar-crushing machines are 
lent to farmers at cheap rates, 
and land for cultivation is 
leased on favourable terms. 
Japan, producing none, re- 
quires annually sugar to the 
value of £3,000,000. By means 
of preferential treatment she 
hopes eventually to obtain the 
bulk of this from her own 
colony. 

The mineral wealth of For- 
mosa consists of coal, gold, and 
sulphur. The gold is obtained 
chiefly from washings in the 
Keelung river. In 1901 the 
value of gold produced amount- 
ed to £160,000, for 1902 it 
is estimated at £250,000, and 
before many years certain 
persons, who are perhaps over- 
sanguine, consider that gold 
will be the most valuable of 
the island’s products. Coal is 
found in patches all over the 
northern hills of the island, 
but the seams are for the most 
part shallow and intersected 
by serious faults. All the work- 
ing is surface- working of a 
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primitive kind, and, if only on 
account of the labour difficulty, 
capitalists have not hitherto 
considered the erection of ex- 
pensive plant expedient. In 
the valley to the north of the 
island there are rich sulphur 
deposits, and a steady trade in 
this article has for some time 
been carried on with the United 
States. 

I have already referred to 
the methods employed in the 
treatment of the Chinese. Ar- 
bitrary though they may be, 
they are on the whole just, and 
so far have produced very 
satisfactory results. As to 
the constitution, laws, and 
machinery of Government, they 
are essentially European in 
character, and based on the 
model of our Crown Colony 
administration. There are no 


representativeinstitutions. The 


supreme authority is vested 
in the Governor - General, 
who is answerable to the Em- 
peror through the Minister of 
Home Affairs. In matters 
executive he is assisted by a 
council composed of the heads 
of various departments and the 
senior officers of both the 
military and naval forces. 
Though he seeks their advice 
he is not bound to follow it. 
In matters of legislation he 
submits Ordinances to the 
Council, which, when approved, 
are forwarded for the final 
sanction of the Emperor. The 
more important officials are 
appointed from Japan, the 
remainder by the governor. 
For administrative purposes 
the country is divided into 
districts in charge of district 
officers, whose duties are some- 
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what similar to those of the 
district magistrates in India, 
and consist in the discharge of 
specially delegated administra- 
tive and judicial functions. 

Large sums of money have 
been expended on public works, 
of which perhaps the most im- 
portant has been the dredging 
and improvement of Keelung 
harbour. The outer anchorage 
has a good depth of water and 
sufficient accommodation, but 
it is open to the north-east 
monsoon, and in heavy weather 
the loading and discharge of 
cargo from lighters is danger- 
ous. Formerly the inner an- 
chorage was little more than 
a large mud flat covered by 
about four feet of water at high 
tide; but, for two years, three 
powerful dredgers have been 
working continuously until now 
a navigable channel half a mile 
long and twenty-four feet deep 
has been cleared, and a 3000- 
ton ship can lie alongside the 
railway wharf, which a few 
years ago was only accessible 
to small sailing craft. As this 
dredging continues more wharf- 
age will become available. The 
port is being still further im- 
proved by the levelling of a 
small island and the reclama- 
tion of a considerable area of 
foreshore. The opening up of 
this harbour will enable trade 
to follow the most direct routes 
andobviate thetrans-shipments, 
which are now necessary, of 
Formosan produce at Amoy 
and Hongkong. 

During their occupation the 
Japanese have greatly improved 
the internal communications 
throughout the island. Some 
800 miles of new roads have 
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been made. Large sums of 
money have been devoted to 
railway construction, and of 
the 250 miles projected, over 
180 have been actually com- 
pleted. The line from Taipeh 
to Keelung, twenty miles in 
length, had to be constructed 
de novo, it being found more 
economical to do so than to 
trust the trains over the shaky 
bridges and dangerous curves 
of the line made during the 
Chinese occupation. Great 
difficulties attend the comple- 
tion of the line from Taipeh to 
Tainan in thesouth. The most 
formidable obstacles are two 
rivers flowing down a bed three 
to four miles broad, lying at 
least eighty feet below the level 
of the surrounding country. 
In the dry season these rivers 
divide into a number of small 
streams; in the winter the 
whole broad river-bed is one 
vast raging torrent, carrying 
down trees and débris from the 
hills above. Either the whole 
extent of the river-bed must be 
bridged or else the line must be 
diverted up difficult gradients 
over a hilly country, and taken 
across the river nearer to its 
source. Hither alternative pos- 
sesses great engineering diffi- 
culties. The work is at present 
interrupted, not, however, from 
any faint-heartedness but be- 
cause the money advanced by 
the Diet for the work is dis- 
tributed over a number of years, 
and all so far voted has been 
expended. Throughout, the line 
is well laid, the rolling stock, 
though insufficient, is service- 
able, and, as in Japan, the fares 
are very cheap. An uncertain 
communication is maintained 
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over the uncompleted section of 
this line by means of trolleys 
running on a narrow gauge 
line about two feet six inches 
wide. The line is under the 
control of the Military Depart- 
ment, and is used chiefly for 
the transportation of military 
stores. I travelled on this line 
for about twenty-five miles, 
from the northern end of the 
broad gauge to the first of the 
rivers already mentioned. Here 
my journey was arrested, as 
most of the bridges had been 
carried away by a recent flood. 
It was an interesting and at 
times a thrilling experience. 
The carriage of the trolley has 
no sides, consisting simply of a 
plain floor about four feet wide 
with upright posts fitting into 
sockets at each corner. The 
trolley on the level or upon 
incline is propelled by two 
coolies, one on each side, 
pushing against these posts. 
Travelling downhill the coolies 
jump upon the trolley, while 
one of these posts, taken out 
from its socket and inserted 
through a loop projecting from 
each end of the vehicle, acts as 
a lever applying a brake, which, 
however primitive, is most cer- 
tainly very effective. Downhill 
a speed of at least thirty miles 
an hour is attained, and at first 
the experience seems very 
alarming. The line is single, 
and when two vehicles meet one 
has to be taken off the track 
to allow the other to pass. The 
rule of the road is that every- 
thing gives way to military 
service. With private pass- 
engers the trolley least heavily 
loaded is supposed to give way. 
Conditions being equal, the 
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course followed is decided 
either by the politeness of the 
passengers or by a wrangle 
between the coolies. Hach 
trolley only provides, as may 
be imagined, comfortable ac- 
commodation for one person, 
though I saw on some as many 
as four passengers. 

In marked contrast to 
China, system and regularity 
are everywhere the most con- 
spicuous feature of Japanese 
occupation. The towns are 
very clean, and outside every 
house is a box for the disposal 
of refuse. In the capital the 
better class of Japanese and 
the officials have formed a 
reservation within the walled 
city where they found more 
open spaces than immediately 
without the walls. They have 


planted trees and laid out 
broad regular streets. 


The 
residence of the Governor- 
General is an exceptionally 
imposing structure, and thor- 
oughly European in appear- 
ance. Its somewhat meretri- 
cious grandeur may no doubt 
impress the population, but, for 
beauty, it compares unfavour- 
ably with the artistic buildings 
of the old Chinese governor’s 
yamen not far distant; as 
indeed even the best of modern 
European architecture lacks 
the strength of design and 
grace of outline which so 
distinguish the buildings in 
China or Japan. Within, the 
Governor’s residence is ex- 
pensively but uncomfortably 
furnished after a European 
model. All the wood em- 
ployed in its structure is 
Formosan ; it contains billiard- 
rooms, ping-pong tables, elec- 
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tric fans, electric light, and 
other occidental conveniences, 
but it lacks all the repose and 
comforts of a Western home. 
During my short stay I was 
most hospitably entertained 
there by the Acting Governor, 
and met several of the prom- 
inent officials. Nothing could 
exceed their kindness. The 
dinner provided might almost 
be described as sumptuous ; the 
wines were of the most ex- 
cellent quality, the cooking 
was irreproachable, while the 
waiting would have satisfied 
the most particular of hostesses. 
This is the more remarkable 
when we remember that only 
on State occasions do these gen- 
tlemen adopt European ways, 
and the excellence to which 
they can attain is a striking 
testimony to their marvellous 
powers of adaptation. 

The attitude of the Japanese 
towards European ideas is of 
special interest to the student 
of social change and progress. 
On the ship by which I travelled 
from Formosa to Japan the 
first-class ménage was through- 
out in foreign style, and yet 
on inquiry I learnt that hardly 
ene European travelled each 
trip, and that the majority, if 
not all, of the Japanese passen- 
gers would in their own homes 
be accustomed to Japanese food 
and modes of life. The arrange- 
ment, however inapplicable to 
their circumstances and tastes, 
seemed to form part and parcel 
of their deliberate adoption of 
Western systems. The police 
system in Formosa is most 
efficient, but the methods em- 
ployed are often inquisitive and 
officious, and were it not for 
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the amusement they afford 
they would be at times most 
annoying. At the hotels in 
Formosa, among a series of 
questions, to which the visitors 
must record replies, is one, 
“What is your condition?” 
The answers given by foreign- 
ers must be varied and amusing, 
and yet it is possible to picture 
some official carefully tabulating 
these various replies, and vainly 
endeavouring to derive there- 
from some valuable scientific 
conclusion. In matters of 
finance their methods are some- 
times possessed of the same 
puerile simplicity. A recent 
law imposed, under the title of 
a business tax, a large number 
of imposts, intended to fall 
chiefly on the capitalists and 
business men. Among the 
various items were taxes on 
“purchases,” “sales,” ‘“con- 
tracts,” “commission agencies,” 
and “capital.” These taxes 
did not take the form of stamp 
duty, but were a percentage on 
the amount of various transac- 
tions, and the scrutiny of busi- 
ness books—which would doubt- 
less be falsified—was the only 
means of determining the 
correctness of any amounts 
actually paid. The tax on 
capital, amounting to one-third 
per cent, led to curious results. 
The revenue officers attempted 
to levy the tax on the capital 
of a large bank and insurance 
company, amounting to some 
three millions sterling, for 
which one gentleman in the 
island happened to be the agent. 
When this gentleman pointed 
out to the authorities the utter 
unreasonableness of their de- 
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mands, they were not in the 
least annoyed, in fact their 
attitude was almost apologetic. 
They confessed they did not 
quite understand the meaning 
of the law, and that their de- 
mands were more tentative 
than imperative; and, as this 
gentleman told me, these officials 
come down to his office day 
after day, discuss the question 
in a friendly spirit, and depart 
quite undecided as to what 
course to adopt. In the end 
they will probably accept a 
lump sum in full settlement of 
all their claims. These in- 
stances serve to show that the 
Japanese are in a state of 
transition from Eastern to 
Western ideas, and that, in 
some cases, they seem to be 
handling European customs 
without a full appreciation of 
their significance or their use. 
Time will no doubt remedy this 
defect ; and it is certainly a 
happy augury for the future 
that they have even to-day 
sufficient sense not to push 
their unintelligent methods to 
their illogical conclusion. Their 
government in Formosa, more- 
over, compares most favourably 
with that of the Americans in 
the Philippines, where, with de- 
plorable results, the latter have 
attempted to apply the ccnsti- 
tution of the United States to 
conditions totally dissimilar and 
entirely unsuitable. 

Foreign trade, including 
trade with Japan, has increased 
in value from £2,200,000 in 
1896 to £3,800,000 in 1898. 
Since then it has remained 
almost stationary,—figuring at 
£3,700,000 in 1901—for reasons 
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which, in the absence of much 
detailed information, it is most 
difficult to determine. A most 
reasonable assumption, how- 
ever, is, that this initial and 
rapid increase between the years 
1896 to 1898 was due to the 
abolition of all the restrictions 
connected with Chinese rule, 
and the substitution in their 
place of honest and enlightened 
methods of government. By 
1898 the real and immediate 
benefit of this change of gov- 
ernment had been realised, and 
trade had reached its normal 
level. Since then Japan has 
been struggling with all the 
difficulties attendant upon the 
development of a new country. 
The attraction of capital, the 
diversion of trade from estab- 
lished centres, the education or 
importation of an industrial 
population,—these all require 
time, and until they are in 
some degree accomplished no 
substantial and steady increase 
in trade can be expected. 

The revenue has risen from 
£200,000 in 1895 to £1,400,000 
in 1901. Taxation amounts 
to about lls. per head for 
general purposes, to which 
must be added an additional 
sum of 5s., approximating to 
the average amount raised in 
the prefectures for local pur- 
poses. A considerable propor- 
tion of the revenue (£400,000 
in 1901) is derived from mon- 
opolies of camphor, opium, and 
salt,— opium yielding some 
£135,000. Anattempt has been 
made to deal with the opium 
question on the same lines as 
in Burmah. The right to pur- 
chase and use the drug is con- 
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fined to those possessing gov- 
ernment certificates as opium- 
smokers. These certificates are 
renewed annually, fresh ones 
are granted very sparingly, and 
by this means the authorities 
hope that by the time the 
present generation of smokers 
have died off the use of opium, 
with all its deleterious effects, 
will have ceased to exist. So 
far these measures have in 
Burmah met with indifferent 
success, and it will be interest- 
ing to see whether the Japanese 
fare better in their most laud- 
able and enlightened attempts 
to eradicate this most deplor- 
able of vices. 

The twochief and most serious 
obstacles to future development 
are the labour difficulty and the 
attitude of the savages. At 
present restrictions, amounting 
almost to prohibition, are placed 
upon the immigration of Chinese, 
not for political or social reasons, 
asin America and Australia, but 
because a recrudescence of dis- 
order is feared by the influx of 
bad characters from the main- 
land. The result is that wages 
of unskilled labourers stand at 
the abnormally high rate of 
1s, 4d. a-day. One foreign mer- 
chant informed me that he had 
decided to defer the investment 
of a considerable sum of money 
in a local undertaking as long 
as this scarcity of labour con- 
tinued. As the country is at 
present perfectly quiet and 
singularly devoid of crime, 
business men look forward with 
confidence to the removal of 
these restrictions and the restor- 
ation of normal conditions in 
the labour market. The estab- 
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lishment of friendly relations 
with the savages is a much 
more troublesome matter. There 
would probably be no difficulty 
in arranging for a delimitation 
of these borders or for some 
understanding with regard to 
barter and exchange; but the 
savages refuse to allow foreign- 
ers to settle within their con- 
fines, and they have no desire, 
even for valuable consideration, 
to grant any concessions for the 
working of the resources they at 
present control. They wish for 
the fullest measure of independ- 
ence. The Japanese naturally, 
as the sovereign Power, are un- 
willing to consent to any such im- 
perium in imperio, and they only 
tolerate for the time being what 
they are unable to suppress. 
The present is a critical time 
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in the history of Japan. While 
she has made an alliance with 
one she is engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle with an- 
other of the Great Powers. 
Her own country is small, its 
resources limited, and she must 
expand if she wishes success- 
fully to pursue the progressive 
ambitious policy on which she 
has embarked. Her hope and 
aspirations lie in a closer and 
a controlling union with China, 
in the reconstruction of the 
Chinese administration, in the 
reorganisation of the Chinese 
army; and her work in For- 
mosa shows that she possesses 
among her people those quali- 
ties of energy, patriotism, and 
determination so essential for 
the successful accomplishment 
of such a task. 
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WITH THE FLEET. 


BY ANDREW BALFOUR. 


THE pretentious title surely 
conjures up visions of mimic 
war and Mr Kipling, thoughts 
of huge, smoke-belching battle- 
ships and speedy cruisers, pic- 
tures of evil-looking torpedo- 
boats and the still more villain- 
ous destroyers, genial memories 
of the handy man afloat or 
ashore. No such manceuvres, 
no such churning leviathans of 
the deep, no such hideous 
30-knot wave-smashers and 
bucklers, no such trim and 
disciplined seamen, however, 
form the subject of this sketch. 
The fleet, indeed, is numerous, 
but its vessels are tiny craft; 
it wages war but with the 
finest of the finny tribe, its 
tactics are simple yet efficient, 
its crews as grand types of 
seafarers as ever donned jerseys 
and sea-boots, but peaceful and 
peace-loving, save when a net 
is fouled or a hated steam- 
trawler encroaches on their 
preserves, or inspiring bold John 
Barleycorn rouses the latent 
devil in them; but that, hap- 
pily, is an event rare and 
growing rarer. The tea-caddy 
has ousted the whisky - bottle 
from the caboose. 

Our tryst with the skipper 
had been for a ‘wee bit afore 
sunset,” and so as the sea grew 
grey and the shore shadows 
lengthened we descended the 
slope leading to the bay, where, 
riding at safe anchorage, lay 
grouped the fleet of herring- 
skiffs. Each skiff, or “skift” 





as she is termed locally, is a 
half-decked vessel, with a tiny 
cabin forrard and a well amid- 
ships and aft, crossed by the 
thwarts, and with its curving 
bottom heavily ballasted. The 
sharp stern cocks saucily up- 
wards, the mast has a rakish 
slant, but each tiny craft is 
a model of strength and sea- 
worthiness. Buoyant as ducks, 
fleet as sea-swallows, pictur- 
esque amongst the picturesque, 
the herring-boats of the Scot- 
tish West Coast are a fit sub- 
ject for the artist’s brush and 
the poet’s pencil. Nor have 
they been neglected, and yet 
it is meet that sober prose 
should tell of a staid and sober 
calling. A hard one to boot is 
that of the herring-fisher, but 
full of a gambling element such 
as his soul loveth. A wild free 
life, working while others sleep, 
sleeping while others work, 
night-prowlers on the face of 
the waters, lords of the firths 
and fiords as were the Vikings 
of old. 

A cobble, packed full of 
sturdy men till her gunwales 
were wellnigh flush with the 
still sea surface, carried us 
aboard, dropping her human 
cargo here and there as she 
ranged alongside the Annie, 
or the Flying Scud, or the 
Mary Campbell. Sweethearts 
and wives give their names 
to many a boat, as well they 
may, for the boat is the stand- 
by, the proud possession, even 
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if the man has but a share 
in her. 

The sea of the Sound is clear 
as crystal, and, gazing down- 
wards, one could note shoals of 
young lythe and saithe, the 
hardy greedy “podlies” of the 
East Coast, sailing hither and 
thither in what are very para- 
dises of happy hunting-grounds. 
A codling showed his broad 
shoulders and his flickering fins 
as he nosed lazily along, and 
the bottom was of the purest 
sand save where carpeted by 
the gleaming white bodies of 
dead herring, for waste is lightly 
thought of when millions are 
the spoil. 

It is early yet, and there is 
no need of haste while all things 
move leisurely aboard, save at 
the supreme moment when the 
laden nets are lifting from the 
deep, or when a rival skiff dis- 
putes the tenancy of a likely 
sea-stretch, or when it is a race 
with sweeps for the herring 
screw and the highest prices. 
Here and there from little 
stove-pipe chimneys a haze of 
blue smoke drifts into the air, 
here and there a burly fisher 
leans overside and washes a 
scaly scoop-basket, here and 
there sounds the creak of tacile 
as a mast is hauled into posi- 
tion prior to the setting forth. 

Another little cobble, sculled 
by a lively lad and full of great 
bearded fellows, darts rocking 
on the water through the fleet. 
The wonder is how each man 
knows his own craft, for well- 
nigh all are as alike as peas, 
save for a new boat shining in 
her varnish, or the black skiffs, 
scarce such dainty vessels as 
the brown and yellow. Away 
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across the Sound the night 
clouds gather behind barren 
mountain-ridges, and presently 
there steals upon us a breeze 
salt and stealthy, but gathering 
in the going till the wavelets 
lap, lap upon the clinker-built 
timbers, and the stout chains 
strain as the sharp bows gently 
rise and fall. The brown tanned 
nets are neatly coiled in the 
stern. The sea grows greyer 
and outlines blurr. The chill 
of evening falls upon us, for it 
is September in the North and 
like to be cold, so that there is 
a comfort in crouching at the 
cabin-door and looking in upon 
the space with the side-bunks 
and the cheery stove where tea 
is in the making. A bowl of 
the same is excellent wherewith 
to wash down huge hunks of 
bread spread thickly with 
good butter. An offer of mar- 
malade is declined, and our 
own contribution to the mess 
in the shape of cheese and jam 
and biscuits is held over till a 
more convenient season, for it 
is time to get under weigh. 
“T’m thinkin’ we may be 
gettin’ her up now,” remarks 
Colin the skipper, and presently 
the whole crew of four are busy 
with the anchor. Our help is 
accepted; but not till we handle 
the chain and feel the strain of 
the heavy pull do we recognise 
the difficulty of an unaccus- 
tomed task. Bent double, with 
stretching backs, and arms and 
feet firmly planted on the little 
fore-deck, we tug as though it 
were a tug of war. At first 


there is the slack to come in, 
and it is easy; but as soon as 
the skiff’s nose stands vertically 
above the anchor, as soon as 























the grip of the flukes has to be 
loosed, the muscles grow tense, 
and there is a feeling that we 
attempt the impossible. 

A “Hoop! hoop!” serves as 
a “Yo ho!” and link by link 
the heavy chain comes slowly 
crawling aboard. For a space 
it seems as though we were 
about to fail. There is no re- 
sponse, no lessening of the ten- 
sion, and the sweat breaks out 
upon us. Then at last there 
is a sudden easing, and quick 
and sharp the metal rattles 
on the planks and the chain 
coils clinking behind the hind- 
most. Upcomes the anchor, and 
very insignificant it is when 
safely housed, so much so that 
the late effort seems ridiculous. 
Next it is the turn of the mast, 
and as soon as rope and pulley 
have got the long log of pine 
at the proper angle, the brown 
sail flaps upwards like the wing 
of a wounded bird, curves like 
a bird’s breast as the breeze 
fills it, and answering to the 
horny hand upon the tiller, the 
skiff glides upon her way. 

It is the poetry of motion, 
scarce perceived by the senses, 
and yet a tiny wake runs 
smoothly astern, and we draw 
out from among the other boats 
accompanied by a half-dozen, 
starters with ourselves. How 
well has Colin Hunter portrayed 
just such a scene. With a 
rough wash of paint of many 
colours he gives us the greenish 
purple grey of the sea in all its 
transparency and with all its 
lights and shadows. A daub 
of ruddy brown, and lo! the 
tall sail spread against a lemon 
sky. Even so, for behind us in 
the west flames the emblem of 
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dying day. The heather-clad 
ridges are black as ebony, and 
the yellow light above them, 
streaked with lean long clouds 
of salmon pink, throws the 
whole into sharp relief. The 
little pier is hidden in the 
shade, the cluster of white 
houses glimmers faintly, wave- 
lets, fresh and spurting, splash 
merrily as our forefoot cleaves 
them, and gurgle as the skiff’s 
bulk drives them aside in a 
noisy swishing wash. Sail 
after sail, hull after hull, come 
stealing out from the darken- 
ing shore-line and take their 
divers courses. There will be 
no moon to-night, but a few 
stars hang high like tiny 
lamps, blotted by passing 
clouds, but only to twinkle 
again, serene and unconcerned 
as the vapour masses drift into 
the west. North and east we 
head across the Sound and 
hearken to the infrequent 
blowings of a bottle-nose in- 
tent upon the fry. It is lonely 
on the deep, and yet there is a 
sense of rest and peace as we 
lie and watch the mast-head 
pressing on and on, and the 
stiff slant of the gaff. We 
set a jib and travel faster, 
leaping like a live thing, and 
there is a thunder of billows 
on the planks and a drumming 
and drone aloft and a shrill 
song of the wind about the 
tense ropes. Stiffly the craft 
stands up to the breeze, and 
the salt spray spurts viciously 
aboard. To one in the cabin 
it sounds as though a great 
storm were raging without— 
creakings and groanings, and 
the recurring thud of success- 
ive waves. The place smells 
M 
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healthily of tar and tea and 
cosy warmth, and we seem 
shut out from the whole world 
and alone with God upon the 
waters. 

So we fare, and in relays the 
crew partake of supper, Colin 
asking a blessing on the humble 
repast in his native Gaelic; for 
is he not, though young, an elder 
in the kirk—ay, and the pre- 
centor to boot? There will be 
no moon, and so the sheeny 
surface dance of the silver 
herring will not guide us to the 
prey; but we may hear the 
curious stealthy patter of the 
vast shoals at play or flying in 
fear from unseen foes, and we 
may mark the gleam of living 
fires in the dark depths as we 
drive into their fringes. So 
now we take post in the bows 
and “dunder” with the anchor- 
shaft, for the wind has dropped 
to a whisper, and we are under 
the lee of Arran, and the sea is 
calm, and we slip silently and 
slowly and softly, and wait and 
watch. Through the still air 
comes the sound of other skiffs 
“dundering,” a solemn oft- 
repeated chink of metal on 
wood. Down into the black 
abyss we peer; but though a 
few sparkles shoot out from the 
bow at each “dunder,” there is 
no sign of herring in bulk. The 
sea is full of phosphorescent 
animalcule, and that is all. 
Presently far away a green 
light shows, and then a red 
and a travelling yellow light, 
and a churning sound comes 
faintly to us. 

* Ay, yon’s the screws,” says 
Colin, by which he means the 
herring-steamers from Glasgow, 
with the buyers aboard, ready 
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to take the night’s catch and 
bear it at 15 knots an hour to 
the Clyde and the markets. 

“Ay, and yon’s a flare; 
they’ve got herr’n’!” 

“Small fish, Sandy!” 

“No, but big herr’n’.” 

A glow of yellow torch flame 
streams up in the darkness, 
leagues away it would seem, 
and rocks hither and thither, 
and presently the yellow light 
and the green light move in its 
direction. 

“Tt’ll be Tosh.” 

“Ay, it’s Tosh. He was off 
Grogport a while ago.” 

“ Big herr’n’, Sandy.” 

“ Aweel, maybe and maybe 
no. Dunder the anchor, sir!” 

A phantom craft glides past, 
and some one hails in what 
seems a whisper. 

“They’re all owre by the 
west,” is our reply. 

And now flare after flare 
burns brightly up, and it is 
clear the fleet have struck the 
fish, and all the time we are 
out of it and prowling in the 
darkness. Yet not in dudgeon, 
for your fisher is a philosopher, 
and, what is more, he knows 
his time will come, though may- 
hap the best prices and the 
most money will go to others 
this night. What of that? 
Did not his boat this very 
season make £300 sterling in a 
single night, while others roamed 
as beggars? Mine to-day, yours 
to-morrow, save when luck is 
cruel or Providence unkind. 
And so we “ out sweeps,” huge, 
heavy oars, which take much 
pulling, and we crawl like a 
sea-crab towards the fortunate. 
But we are “dundering,” and 
presently, long ere we reach 




















them, and as the anchor strikes 
the deck, there is a veritable 
stream of green and glorious 
light away down in the pro- 
fundity beneath us. A sudden 
flash in front, on either side, 
and then a blackness such as 
may be felt. 

“Good herr’n’, Colin!” 

“ Ay, but bide a wee!” 

_ Again the anchor falls, and 
again the brilliant stream of 
water-cleaving fish. Here and 
there we can detect a form— 
the form of a herring. It is 
worth trying, and so we signal 
to our consort, which somehow 
has managed all through the 
night to discern us as her com- 
rade, and we begin to pay out 
the long fathoms of fine brown 
net. Cork after cork goes over- 
board, and at the far end there 
floats a homely device whereon 
is fixed a lantern—a new inven- 
tion of great utility, as marking 
the end of the lengthy line. 
Gently we row, and soon the 
corks take the form of an 
irregular half-moon, and then 
nearer and nearer that of a 
loop or circle. Gradually the 
net closes on the doomed fish ; 
but as yet there is little sign of 
the victims, save that here and 
there, where we know the mesh 
must be, a bar of greenish 
silver seems suspended in the 
sea. That is a herring fast 
caught by the head, and dead 
or soon to die. 

Our consort glides up, a rope 
is passed aboard her, and some 
of her crew board us. We 
have lights burning, and the 
scene grows weird and wild, 
and we forget the outside world 
and its ways and wonder what 
is in the bag. But the bag of 
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the net is Omega, and we are 
but at Alpha, as, three men at 
one side and three men at the 
other, the united crews begin 
to haul upon each end of the 
loop. Hand over hand up 
comes the fine mesh, shimmer- 
ing in the water like a fairy 
web of gossamer, every strand 
and knot a greenish silver, the 
whole a brilliant illuminated 
network reaching downwards 
out of sight. And as the net 
is secured so are the herring— 
the meshed herring—the won- 
derful fresh, soft, live herring, 
such as none but those who 
have seen them can appreciate. 
You, who only know the car- 
casses in the boats, the molten 
silver residue in the baskets, 
the dead fish on the quay in 
the morning, do not know the 
herring. Still less do those 
whose acquaintance with him, 
apart from dietetics, is limited 
to the hungry-looking, blear- 
eyed, and red-gilled product of 
the fishmonger, be he ever so 
fat and plump and labelled real 
Loch Fyne. Nay, verily, to 
know the herring you must see 
him as he comes fresh from the 
sea, with the wet brine and the 
sea-lice on him. Then indeed 
he is a revelation of blended 
hues and silvery brightness. 
Only the mackerel can ap- 
proach him, and yet the sheen 
of the mackerel’s back, like 
that of a dove’s breast, cannot 
surpass that of the herring, 
with its mingled purple and 
gold and green and silver, with 
glints of ruby red and flashes 
of a sapphire hue. The ame- 
thyst is there, the opal, the 
emerald. It is as though the 
scales were the finest flakes of 
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the most brilliant gems, glist- 
ening under a powerful arc- 
light and changing and shift- 
ing every moment. The belly 
gleams a pure white, and then 
the colours of a sunset flit 
across it. The round firm back 
is a rich dark green and anon 
a vivid purple, while over the 
gill-covers plays an iridescence 
of the tenderest hues. 

How they flap, those beauties, 
and how soft they are! break- 
ing across like mush as they 
are banged against the side of 
the boat, for the cork line is 
shaken vigorously every now 
and then, to prevent a stam- 
pede. The men work in feverish 
haste, and one stands by and 
wonders how many thousands 
—nay, millions—of herring are 
in the fatal circle, and what un- 
told myriads there must be 
without. Down slither the fat 
fish into the boat’s bottom, and 
dozens of dead fall outside, and 
dozens are damaged and ren- 
dered useless as human food. 
What matter! The sea is 
prodigal of such stores, and 
there are plenty hungry pen- 
sioners waiting for their share. 
Some, indeed, have been feast- 
ing right royally, and have been 
trapped along with their prey. 
Fast in the meshes is a hideous 
slate-coloured dog-fish, with 
harsh skin and shark-like mouth 
and tail and greedy loathsome 
eye. Flat-headed and horrible, 
he has gorged his last, and with 
crushed skull is hurled to his 
brothers, if indeed they will 
deign to touch him with such 
game around. Anon it is clear 
that some big fish is in the toils, 
for there is a rush in the water, 
and a broad streak of phosphor- 
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escence and the outline of a huge 
glowing form dashing hither and 
thither. He is free as yet, and 
vanishes in the depths; but his 
fate is sealed unless the fisher 
be merciful, for he is only a 
stenlock—a 20-lb. lythe, strong 
and terrified. Were it a dolphin 
or porpoise the outlook had 
been serious, for many a net 
has been ruined and many a 
fine catch lost by the inclusion 
of such a monster, or rather by 
his mad rush for freedom. 

At last we near the end, and 
the scene becomes yet more 
wonderful, and a fine film of 
tinted oil is on the sea surface, 
and scales are everywhere, and 


the skiffs have drawn close 
together. 
“Slow, Erchie—now, my 


lad!” Itis the bag itself that 
lifts into view, full to bursting 
of a flopping, flapping, solid 
silver mass. 

“Show a flare, sir, please.” 

We light the curious lamp 
with the long ragged wick, and 
the smoky flame shoots up and 
signals the distant steamer. 
As we wave it hither and 
thither the scoop-baskets are 
busy, and glistening cataracts 
are tumbled aboard. The men 
are filthy, covered with scales 
and slime, while blood and en- 
trails are not wanting to give 
the harvesting a gruesome 
touch. A lad in the well is up 
to his knees in fish, and is 
shovelling with a soft shovel 
as if for dear life. Still in they 
pour—into both boats, and 
there is a guess at the number 
of boxes or of crans. 

The stenlock has come 
again, and been gripped by 
strong fingers thrust beneath 


























his quaking gill-covers, and 
cast into the outer darkness, 
where he vanished with a 
splash—it is to be hoped grate- 
ful for his escape. Another 
dog-fish has died the death, a 
mackerel has come to grief, 
The rest is herring—nothing 
but herring, and nothing else 
is wanted; but it seems ages 
ere the last luckless wight is 
secured, and the steamer is no 
nearer. There is a big catch 
to-night, and the buyers can 
pick and choose and fix their 
own prices, and we were 
laggards in the field. So once 
more, there being no wind, it 
is a case of “out-sweeps,” and 
we pull for the steamers, noting 
how round each are congre- 
gated half a dozen or more 
skiffs unloading or bargaining 
or beginning to clear up. 

We exchange greetings with 
other boats and learn the 
prices prevalent, and it is 
clear that seven shillings a box 
is all that can be got. Yet the 
herring are big and fine, and 
worth the half-sovereign on 
any but just such a night of 
glut. We offer and are de- 
clined, once and then again. 
Our price is too high, and a 
sixpence is haggled over, a 
sixpence per box, no trifling 
matter: then we encounter a 
small boat rowing swiftly, and 
it is the boat of Cairns, and 
Cairns is a decent man and 
will give seven shillings, and 
we find his steamer is yet a 
long way off, and have to pull 
wearily for another half-hour. 

The excitement is over, the 
reaction has come. Still there 
is interest in the steamer with 
her red port-eye glaring down 
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at us, and her packers and her 
boxes with the rope handles, 
and the tricks that are played 
in stowing poor fish under- 
neath. Well, well, the fishers 
are honest, and that is some- 
thing, and, after all, we are in 
touch with civilisation, and 
what else can one expect of 
sharp Glesca’ bodies who have 
to live and make fortunes? 
Overside the dog-fish have 
scented us, and are darting to 
and fro tearing and worrying, 
so that one shudders at the 
thought of falling in amongst 
these scavengers. A boy did 
so off Stornoway, and a bloody 
smear told its own tale. It is 
horrible to think he perished 
piecemeal, for the dog-fish has 
but a small maw, albeit a 
hungry one. 

It is late, or rather early, 
and the dawn has found us out 
ere the last steamer heads for 
the north in a mortal hurry. 
The herring will be eaten at 
breakfast this very morn by 
men and women who never 
saw a skiff or net, and know 
nothing of the toilers of the 
night. Many thousands will 
fare to London by fast express, 
and ere two nights pass their 
gaunt remnants will adorn the 
ash-buckets and form the food 
of starving cats. The thought 
is painful, and it is pleasanter 
far to watch the east growing 
rosy and the sea growing light. 
We are conscious of the cold 
and of being very sleepy; but 
it is quite a long voyage home, 
a good five miles, and as yet 
there is scarce enough wind to 
chill the wetted and uplifted 
forefinger. The waters of the 
Sound stretch out around us 
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in a great grey, gleaming, level 
expanse dotted with skiffs. 
Arran’s bleak mountains show 
scar and gully as the daylight, 
yet thin and wan, discovers 
them. The long line of dark 
Kintyre lies in the shadowy 
west; but there also the sun 
is having his way, and the 
white walls of dwellings can be 
discerned from afar. 

The air is very pure—soft, 
salt, virgin air which we draw 
in great breaths, and thank 
God it is free from smoke and 
dust and soot and the abom- 
inations of a city atmosphere. 
A gentle zephyr fashions cats’- 
paws here and there; but we 
depend upon the oars the while 
we tidy up, cast the damaged 
refuse by the board, and collect 
a few odd herring in the 
baskets. How changed they 
are already! Dead and lustre- 
less, with a drawn look about 
the gills, yet utterly unlike the 
fish of the marble slabs, with 
the label and the reduced price 
or the “cheap to-day.” We 
have lost interest in them, and 
now find more in watching the 
sea beggars the day has brought 
—a multitude of clamorous, 
raucous-voiced gulls—the great 
and lesser black- backed, the 
little fellow with the neat patch 
on his head and the bright 
yellow legs, the young and 
dowdy brown bird,—all greedy, 
all alert, all flapping and fol- 
lowing and screaming and 
scolding, and swooping and 
circling and poising and gorg- 
ing. Insatiable rogues! but 
very full of grace and life—ay, 
and of herring. 

But what are those great 
birds approaching from the 
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south — long - necked, _long- 
winged, and ungainly? Pres- 


ently they are behind us, and 
lo! four with one accord close 
their wings and plunge like 
falling rocks through twenty 
feet of air. Four columns of 
white spray fly upwards, and 
the divers are gone while we 
count the seconds. Then up 
they pop, sit a moment and 
paunch their catches, and 
then with trailing legs and the 
beat of heavy wings rise 
clumsily, making a prodigious 
splashing ere they resume their 
tireless quest. Solans! solan 
geese from the Ailsa, concern- 
ing which the fishers have 
many wondrous tales to tell: 
how such a one dived at a fish 
lying in a boat’s bottom and 
drove his great amber beak 
right through the stout plank- 
ing; how another But a 
truce to yarns, for if we start 
upon them we will never to 
breakfast —to porridge, good 
salted porridge and cream, 
and the real herring with the 
gashed sides and the crispest 
of crisp flesh. 

The fin of a fox-shark glides 
past, a troop of porpoise gam- 
bol about us, our friend the 
bottle-nose—the ‘‘peelack,” as 
he is called—salutes the day. 
The Sound is full of life, but 
we begin to weary for our 
bunks, and are not sorry to 
see a line like dark-blue velvet 
coming fast up astern, and note 
the skiffs to windward hoisting 
their lugs and bearing down 
upon us with the first of the 
breeze. We catch it in due 
course, and so merrily home, to 
find disappointed fishers, who 
could not get their price and 
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would not sell, consigning their 
cargoes to the deep, and the 
crabs and the codlings and the 
podlies—a sad waste when one 
remembers how many starve. 
The rings rattle on the mast, 
the sail shakes into lurks and 
sinks, the chain rasps out, the 
anchor grips, and we ride at 
our holding- ground. Anon 
farewells, the cobble, the shore, 
which seems to sway beneath 
our feet, and last, but not 
least, the breakfast and the 
bed. 

One yarn alone may be spun, 
and it is a true yarn, though 
so many have derided it that 
one scarce cares to be again 
dubbed a Yankee or worse! 

It befell, then, that on a 
certain still morn, when there 
was no breath of wind and the 
skiffs were utterly becalmed, 
a strange thing happened. 
While crews plied at the oars, 
one skiff was seen heading for 
the desired haven without any 
visible means of progression, 
To the superstitious fishermen 
it was a thing uncanny, and 
indeed puzzled douce practical 
folk ashore, for there were a 
few such on the pier—ourselves 
amongst them! Three good 
Scottish sea miles that boat 
travelled without sails or oars, 
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and not till she had run into 
the little bay was the mystery 
explained. In the nets a white 
dolphin, eight feet long, and of 
a mighty girth and strength, 
had become entangled. His 
captors found that by hitching 
@ rope round his tail, he—or 
was it she?—could be made to 
tow the skiff, and not only so, 
but by making traction, first 
on one side of the flukes and 
then on the other, the desired 
direction could be compassed. 
The dolphin’s vigour was ex- 
actly proportionate to the novel 
task, for the strange tug ex- 
pired from exhaustion and per- 
chance chagrin after doing all 
that was required of it. The 
ropes had cut deeply into the 
flesh at the root of the tail, and 
the iron doubtless had entered 
its soul. Sic transit gloria. 
The dolphin was more famous 
in death than in life, like 
Samson of old. 

The lazy shore-folk were 
washing and shaving and 
blinking as we climbed the 
brae, and after the long cold 
night at sea it was heartsome 
to smell the resin in the firs, 
and get a whiff of air perfumed 
with the heather honey, and 
hearken to the merry madrigal 
of warblers in the woods. 
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A MEMORY AND A STUDY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL W. TWEEDIE, C.S.I. 


AMONG the many “ Reminis- 
cences” and “Personal Nar- 
ratives” of the Sepoy War, 
or great Indian Mutiny, which 
have appeared in the maga- 
zines — and in none more 
notably than in ‘Blackwood’ 
—TI have seen no contribution 
having as its special subject 
the breaking into mutiny of 
the native troops at Benares 
on the 4th of June 1857. The 
story has of course been told 
by Sir John Kaye, and in less 
detail by other writers. But 
accounts compiled from the 
statements of others may still 
leave room for the representa- 
tions of eye-witnesses; and as 
it befell me when a very young 
soldier to be severely wounded 
in the émeute now referred to, 
I desire to set down some recol- 


lections of it, and of the cir- 
cumstances more immediately 
connected with it. Historians 
tell us that they experience 
far greater difficulty in col- 
lecting than in digesting and 
arranging their materials; and 
this statement should be kept 
in mind by every veteran who 
in his day has seen service. 
The typical old soldier of Gold- 
smith’s period, when he 


“ Shouldered his crutch and showed 
how fields were won,” 


did what he could to hand 
down his experiences. But 
his successors of this genera- 
tion have only themselves to 
blame if they pass into the 
eternal Silences without hav- 
ing done the same thing in 
some more permanent form. 


I. BEFORE THE EMEUTE. 


The name Benares, like the 
name Mesopotamia, is one of 
those which are “familiar in 
our mouths as _ household 
words,” and yet there can be 
no harm in mentioning that 
it stands for an extremely 
ancient and “holy” city of 
the Hindus, having some 


200,000 inhabitants, and situ- 
ated on a fine sweep of the 
Ganges, about 400 miles from 
Calcutta. 
direction, 
Cawnpore 
nearest 


In the opposite 
that is, towards 
and Delhi, the 


important place is 


Allahabad. If Benares had 
fallen, nothing could have 
saved the great fortress of 
Allahabad ; and with that lost 
to us, as it very nearly was, 
the most sanguine might well 
have desponded. The lion and 
the lamb in British India, how- 
ever much they may love one 
another, do not lie down to- 
gether; and so, when the 


Benares district was ceded to 
the E. I. Company in 1773, 
our civil and military estab- 
lishments were planted at a 
distance of about three miles 
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inland from the riverside city, 
on one of those extensive plains 
which are held to possess a 
special value as non-conductors 
of political electricity. Within 
the British position the civil- 
ians and the soldiers occupied 
separate lines or precincts. 
All the usual public buildings 
proper to the head-quarters of 
a revenue division under the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North-West Provinces made up 
the civil lines; with numerous 
more or less palatial villas em- 
bosomed in foliage, the private 
residences of members of the 
administration. The military 
cantonment was even more 
mixed and straggling. On the 
side next the parade - ground, 
this large area was fringed with 
soldiers’ quarters, not “ bar- 
racks” in our sense, but long 
lines of earthen huts in which 
the lordly sepoy, having scru- 
pulously deposited his woman- 
kind in some far-away village, 
led his life in cenobitic fashion. 
Between these lines and the 
parade-ground there stood in 
a row, at intervals, a number 
of small masonry turrets called 
“Bells of arms,” in which the 
sepoys, when dismissed from 
drill or duty, were required to 
lodge their “brown Bess” 
muskets. Other parts of the 
same picture were: Similar 
lines for a second regiment 
of native infantry ; lines for a 
risala of native horsemen, with 
horses picqueted under trees 
in the open; sheds for guns 
and gun-waggons, with bar- 
racks for a handful of British 
gunners ; hospital accommoda- 
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tion of the antediluvian pat- 
tern; quartermasters’ and com- 
missariat ‘“godowns”;! and, 
most picturesque of all, spacious 
straw-yards for artillery bul- 
locks. The mention of these 
unwarlike ruminants takes us 
back to the days of Sir Charles 
Napier. Like many another 
old warrior whose introduction 
to Anglo-Indian methods and 
equipments had happened late 
in life, Sir Charles always 
looked a little dubiously on the 
use of horned cattle for ar- 
tillery purposes in the presence 
of the enemy. When com- 
mander-in-chief of the Indian 
army he was waited on one 
day by an officer who was 
under orders to join a bullock- 
battery of the Gwalior Con- 
tingent; and the idea of the 
bullocks so upset his official 
gravity that he playfully ad- 
vised his visitor to exchange 
some of them for cows, to give 
him milk and butter! If the 
respectable quadrupeds under 
mention have had their day in 
India as combatants, that day 
was at least a good one. They 
certainly helped to win and 
keep the Company’s empire. 
Nobody ever saw a milch-cow 
among them; but their flesh 
could supply undeniable rations. 
The finest beef that I ever 
tasted came off the bones, 
and more particularly off the 
humps, of the grain-fed bullocks 
which, after drawing Have- 
lock’s and Outram’s cannon 
into the Lucknow Residency, 
were slaughtered to feed the 
garrison. To return, however, 
to the bullock -lines of pre- 








1 Anglicised form of Indian gadang, a place for the storage of goods. 
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Mutiny Benares. All the several 
lines and quarters of which 
these formed an outlying por- 
tion presented, as will readily 
be understood, a pretty con- 
siderable frontage, through 
which ran numerous approaches 
to the thatched bungalows of 
the British officers of regiments 
and departments, to the teem- 
ing bazars replete with food- 
stuffs, and to a few public 
buildings. All this was in 
excellent keeping with the 
main idea of the Company’s 
military policy, which was, 
to hold India unostentatiously 
and inexpensively, by means of 
native levies only slightly sup- 
ported by white troops. The 
fly in the pot of honey was, 
that not only was the British 
quarter as a whole unprotected 
by the smallest piece of circum- 
vallation or intrenchment, but 
that nowhere within the enceinte 
was there any defensible work 
whatever. When the Mutiny 
cloud was at its blackest, a 
certain building called the 
Mint was fixed on, at the 
instance of two civilians, as the 
place of refuge in an emergency. 
In some respects this building 
was well adapted to the end in 
view. Its grounds were walled 
in; and it contained many fine 
rooms and spaces, including a 
substantial flat roof for sleeping 
on at night. But to some it 
looked like a death-trap, be- 
cause it stood near a bazar, 
and was surrounded with trees, 
and with other houses, in a 
manner unfavourable to artil- 
lery fire. The use that was 


made of the Mint will appear in 
the sequel. Mercifullyits powers 
of resistance were never tested. 
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No attempt will here be made 
to discuss at large the cause or 
causes of the Mutiny. These 
pages, as will soon appear, are 
written under the firm con- 
viction, the fruit of forty years 
of thought and study, that the 
sepoy revolt had its direct and 
immediate origin in a stupen- 
dous blunder, productive of a 
gross misunderstanding; the 
blunder being that of the 
military authorities in suffer- 
ing hog’s lard and cow’s fat to 
be used in the manufacture of 
a certain new kind of cartridge, 
the pig being taboo to the 
Moslem, and the cow a kind of 
goddess to the Hindu; and the 
misunderstanding, that of the 
sepoys in seeing in this a 
deeply laid stratagem devised 
with the object of turning 
them into renegades and out- 
casts, ready to live on pork 
and beef rations, and cross the 
kala pani or black water. Un- 
doubtedly there existed at the 
same time many subsidiary 
causes. The most important 
was the policy already noticed, 
of trying to hold India with 
far too few British soldiers. 
Next to that, perhaps, was the 
flagrant error, which had hard- 
ened before the Mutiny into a 
system, of appointing to im- 
portant commands men whose 
exploits belonged to ancient 
history, and whom age was 
clawing in its clutches. 

At least one other facilitating 
cause of the Mutiny will appear 
hereafter. The present slight 
and cursory allusion to a com- 
plex subject is merely suggested 
by the absolutely open state of 
the cantonment and station of 
Benares in the day of need. 
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Does the same condition exist 
still? it may be wondered. The 
times are changed, no doubt; 
and India is hardly likely ever 
to see such another crisis. But 
every régime and every epoch 
has its own perils. As Iago 
said, “There are many events 
in the womb of time which will 
be delivered.” And if one of 
the lessons of 1857 was “ make 
no terms,” “no surrender,” 
another lesson was “ fortify.” 
On the 4th of March 1857, 
soon after nightfall, when the 
sultry air was aglow with fire- 
flies, Calcutta received me, a 
lad of twenty. Promotion from 
cadet to ensign on the Com- 
pany’s Bengal establishment 
followed directly, coupled with 
an order to proceed to Benares 
and “do duty” with the 37th 
Native Infantry. The railway 
system projected by the splendid 
genius of Lord Dalhousie was 
as yet in anearly stage. The 
East Indian railway which was 
to connect Calcutta with the 
North-West Provinces stopped 
short of the Bengal frontier, 
and the bearing of this fact on 
the Mutiny is obvious. The 
well - appointed mail - coach, 
changing its teams before 
smiling village hostelries, has 
never been seen in India. Be- 
fore the birth of railways the 
natives tramped the roads 
singly or in parties, or rode on 
bullocks, on “cuddies,”! or on 
diminutive ponies, or went jing- 
ling along in primitive vehicles. 
The European, when in a hurry, 
engaged from the postal de- 
partment a one-horse convey- 
ance called a dak-gdri,. the 
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merit of which was that it 
could easily be converted from 
a two-seated carriage into a 
kind of bedstead. Every ap- 
plicant for a carriage had to 
await his turn, and in my 
case this meant a fortnight’s 
halt in Calcutta. During that 
time I was the guest of an 
eminent Scottish missionary, 
at whose house some of the 
leading Hindus were frequent 
visitors. Just then the story 
of the “ greased cartridge” was 
in every mouth; men’s talk, 
however restrained, always 
seemed to turn on some ap- 
proaching collision; and it is 
not too much to say that Cal- 
cutta, driven out of its sober 
senses by the wildest rumours, 
was giving way overmuch to 
panic. Early in March, the 
youthful prince of Gwalior, 
his Highness Maharaja Sind- 
hia, made his appearance in 
Calcutta; and one day his 
exceedingly astute prime min- 
ister, Raja Dinkar Rao, ac- 
companied by the Governor- 
General’s agent for the states 
of central India, called by 
appointment on my well-in- 
formed friend the missionary. 
What passed did not transpire. 
But twenty years later, when 
the same Sindhia still held 
sway in Gwalior, it fell to my 
lot to be appointed Political 
Agent at his capital, and one 
day, in a moment of confidence, 
his Highness introduced the 
subject of his visit to Calcutta 
in the Mutiny year. The 
rumour, he said, was at the 
time running like wild- fire 
over his territory that Queen 





1 Qu., Is this the Indian “‘ gadha,” brought our way by the gypsies ? 
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Victoria had issued an order 
for the tricking of her Indian 
soldiers out of their caste and 
their religion, so that there 
should be nothing to prevent 
them from eating and drinking 
freely, growing as strong and 
reckless as the rdk-shas,) and 
conquering the world! Accord- 
ing to his own confession, the 
greatest of the remaining 
Mahratta chieftains had seen 
nothing incredible in this most 
preposterous story, but he had 
thought it as well to go to 
Calcutta and make independent 
inquiries. To quote his words, 
he had begun his journey pre- 
pared to believe the worst of 
the Government; in due time 
he had gone back to Gwalior 
laughing in his sleeve at the 
crass stupidity of the Calcutta 
secretariats, and perceiving 
clearly that the merest bogey 
was sending the sepoys to their 
ruin. No doubt the reader will 
gladly take as accomplished the 
journey to Benares, with its 
grime, and glare, and sand- 
storms. About the very time 
that the “Aryan brother” on 
the coachbox, perspiring and 
dishevelled, was blowing his 
horn in the avenue of a humble 
enough house of entertainment 
kept by a Eurasian family in 
the station of Benares, the war 
between the sepoys and the 
Government was beginning in 
terrible earnest at Barrack- 
pore, near Calcutta. It was 
Sunday, 29th March, and that 
was the day when Mangal 
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Pandé, a sepoy of the 34th, in- 
flamed with all the barbaric 
passion of the crusader, fired 
the first shots and struck the 
first sword-strokes in the cause, 
as he blindly imagined, of the 
old traditionary creeds and. 
faiths. 

This action of Mangal Pandé 
in making of himself a ‘martyr 
by mistake ”* is here referred to 
merely because of its date, and 
in order to mark the circum- 
stance that from the beginning 
of the actual conflict Benares 
formed my post of observation. 

Under the régime which suc- 
ceeded that of the Company, 
“ officers’ quarters,” alike for 
the married and the unmarried, 
began to be erected by the 
Public Works Department on 
what are called “standard 
plans”; one or more of which, 
intended for the shores of the 
Mediterranean, would occasion- 
ally get transferred to the banks 
of the Ganges, and vice versd, to 
the astonishment of the natives. 
But prior to the Mutiny, ex- 
cept at a few stations, every 
British officer lived in a house 
of his own choosing, fenced off 
in a good “compound,” and 
well adapted to the climate. 
With the regimental mess- 
house always open for meals, 
literature, and amusements, the 
bachelor officer had no need to 
be particular about his quar- 
ters. In my case a small tiled 
bungalow, in rather a lonely 
situation at one end of the 
great parade-ground—rent 20 





1 A foul demon of Hindi mythology, resembling the jinn (‘‘genii”) of 


Semites. 


2 The words in inverted commas were applied by the Scottish philosopher, Sir 
W. Hamilton, at the “ Disruption” of the Church of Scotland, to those who gave 


up their stipends and manses. 
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rupees (at that time slightly 
over £2) a-month—answered 
every requirement. The day of 
moving into this three-roomed 
cabin saw the first entry made 
in a regular journal. This re- 
cord is still extant. It sets out 
with a vow, only now being 
broken, against the venturing 
of opinions; in lieu of which 
there is a good deal of descrip- 
tion, with as many facts and 
incidents as could be collected. 
Nevertheless its pages contain 
nothing worth extracting, and 
its only use is to aid the mem- 
ory. Nothing short of fatal- 
ism could have made any one 
look without misgiving on the 
aspect of things at Benares 
in April. The facts were in 
this wise. A good many 
women and children, the care 
of whom complicated every 
question, were distributed in 
bright family groups over the 
station. Hard by was the 
great city. Within the canton- 
ment lay the following regi- 
ments :—37th Native Infantry, 
some 700 bayonets; a Sikh 
corps, called, from its native 
district, the Ludhiana Regi- 
ment; and the 13th Irregular 
Cavalry —in all, fully 2000 
fighting men. To counterbal- 
ance this force of natives there 
was positively only a half-bat- 
tery (3 guns) of the Bengal 
Artillery, with 33 British gun- 
ners, commanded by that Cap- 
tain William Olpherts of whom 
it was long afterwards said by 
Lord Napier of Magdala that 
he never went into action with- 
out earning the Victoria Cross! 
The crux of the problem was, 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
—Who shall defend us from 





our defenders? How long 
will these swarthy soldiers re- 
main impassive and go on 
obeying orders? Are they, or 
are they not, on the point of 
breaking into mutiny, fire-rais- 
ing, and murder? If the case 
be not so at this minute, how 
will it be after the next secret 
conclave in their lines? In 
such conjunctures it has some- 
times happened that moral 
force and human brain-power 
have found or made the means 
of averting danger. But, truth 
to tell, in the early months of 
1857 the conduct of affairs at 
Benares was in the hands of 
several men of ability rather 
than of one pre-eminent ABLE 
MAN, or master. The Commis- 
sioner, Mr Henry Tucker, of 
the Civil Service, was a re- 
ligious oddity of a type rare 
in public men. All human 
means of defence, and all 
measures of precaution, he 
regarded as displaying a want 
of faith in the Almighty. 
Chancing one day to make 
the remark, somewhat out of 
season, that the prayers of the 
missionaries, and not cannon, 
were what he trusted to for the 
safety of Benares, his words 
spread, and greatly scandalised 
Olpherts’s gunners. In the 
same spirit he was actually in 
the habit of expressing his 
satisfaction that no fortress of 
man’s construction was avail- 
able. On the military side, 
one man’s views prevailed to- 
day, and another man’s to- 
morrow. Up to the end of 
May Brigadier Ponsonby was 
absent; and the next senior 
officer, Colonel Gordon, com- 
mandant of the Sikh regiment, 
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acted for him. When the 
brigadier himself appeared 
among us, it was painfully 
evident that his day for active 
service was over. In military 
as in civil matters, what little 
stroke there was in the boat 
seemed to come from the two 
civilians next in position to the 
Commissioner, namely, Mr F. 
Gubbins, the judge, and Mr 
Lind, the magistrate. Lest 
this representation should seem 
incredible, an incident to illus- 
trate it may be given. Before 
the middle of May, every one 
in Benares knew the story of 
what had befallen at Meerut: 
how three native regiments, 
maddened with fear and fury 
at the fettering before their 
eyes of eighty-five of their 
comrades found guilty of refus- 
ing to handle a suspected car- 
tridge, had turned the peaceful 
station into a pandemonium of 
fire and massacre; afterwards 
forcing their way into Delhi; 
murdering in cold blood every 
Christian whom they could 
lay hands on, and making 
themselves masters of the city. 
The mingled feelings with 
which men and women of dif- 
ferent temperaments received 
this unprecedented intelligence 
may be imagined. One day, 
when the sensation was at its 
intensest, a friend informed me 
privately that the officer in 
command of the force and 
station had decided on march- 
ing away with the main body 
to the old fortress of Chunar, 
some 20 miles distant, where 
a handful of invalid British 
gunners were in garrison, and 
the women and children would 
be in comparative safety. A 





few days later, the same friend 
told me that, because of the 
objections and arguments of 
Mr Gubbins, Colonel Gordon 
had changed his mind, and re- 
solved to stand fast. Thus it 
too often was throughout the 
Mutiny. The nominal author- 
ity and the responsibility lay 
like lead in one quarter; while 
the actual force and movement 
proceeded from some different 
quarter. 

Although the fate of Delhi 
made no difference in the situa- 
tion at Benares, it brought out 
the characters of our people 
amazingly. Some there were 
who were well contented to be 
called alarmists ; who could not 
sit through a church - service 
without imagining, if they heard 
an unusual noise in the adjacent 
bazar, that the sepoys were 
setting fire to the sacred build- 
ing; and for whom the silliest 
story, brought in perhaps by 
an ayah, or native waiting- 
woman whose lover had in- 
vented it in a playful moment, 
was full of the gravest import. 
One military officer, the local 
head of a civil department, 
never walked from his bun- 
galow to his office without 
carrying a double - barrelled 
pistol in each hand and another 
in his pocket ; but whether this 
was meant seriously, or as a 
grim rebuke to those who 
trusted in the sepoys, deponent 
sayeth not. To revert, how- 
ever, to the three native regi- 
ments. Up to the night of 
lst June, when we were all 
alarmed by the bursting out of 
flames from some vacant huts 
in the cantonment, the sup- 
pressed excitement which of 
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course existed among the 
soldiery made absolutely no 
sign on the surface. The 13th 
Cavalry was mostly, or perhaps 
exclusively, Moslem. Looking 
merely at the men’s well-bred 
and well-bearded faces, and at 
their grave and dignified man- 
ners, it was not easy to think 
them at heart incendiaries and 
murderers. And yet the general 
estimate of them was perfectly 
expressed one evening by a fair 
and sprightly woman, when 
she advised the Commissioner 
to pack them off on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and not bring 
them back till India should be 
quiet again! The regiment of 
Ludhiana, because of the pre- 
ponderance in it of that same 
Sikh element which was serving 
us well in other Mutiny theatres, 
was held to be suz generis. Its 
commandant, Colonel Gordon, 
whether as a piece of policy, 
or because in his heart a be- 
liever, freely expressed his faith 
in its usefulness. Perhaps, if 
Brigadier Ponsonby had been 
stronger, this view of Gordon’s 
would have failed to stand the 
test of sifting by superior milit- 
ary authority. But Gordon, as 
has been seen, stood next to the 
Brigadier in seniority ; and he 
practically took the lead on 
the military side, just as Gub- 
bins did on the civil, in all 
formal conferences and consul- 
tations. It may be as well 
here to mention that both the 
cavalry and the Sikh infantry 
were on that “Irregular” 
system which, in order to bring 
out the military qualities of 
the natives, allowed but three 
British officers to a regiment. 
As it happened, only Captain 


Guise and the Adjutant were 
present with the horsemen, 
and only Colonel Gordon and 
another officer with the Sikhs. 
The 37th Regiment, again, was 
different, not only in outward 
form, but also in its composition. 
As a “Regular ” regiment,it had 
a British captain and British 
subalterns on the muster-roll 
of every company. And its 
ranks were filled with the caste- 
men of that same Mangal Pandé, 
the second part of whose name, 
long after he had been given to 
the hangman, was applied all 
over India to every sepoy of 
the mutinied Bengal army. 
The commanding officer, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Spottiswoode, 
was not unequal to his position ; 
but he did not profess any 
special knowledge of the sepoy, 
or any personal influence over 
him. The next in rank, Major 
Barrett, on the contrary, had 
the most enthusiastic faith in 
his men, truly regarding every 
one of them as his child or his 
brother. Mutiny topics were 
not talked of before the junior 
officers; but it was evident 
that most members of the mess, 
little dreaming of the glorious 
future in store for the Queen’s 
Indian army, had lost every 
particle of pride and confidence 
in dark-skinned soldiers. Two 
or three times a-week the regi- 
ment paraded for exercise, pre- 
senting a superb appearance. 
While the battalion was man- 
ceuvring, squads of straight 
and stalwart recruits would be 
drilling, in their Hindustani 
loin - cloths, small skull- caps, 
and short muslin jackets: and 
among them a sprinkling of 
rosy ensigns who had not yet 
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satisfied the adjutant. For a 
lad fresh from a Scottish uni- 
versity, and tired of the illu- 
sory speculations of Reid and 
Berkeley, here was at least a 
new problem, and one perhaps 
susceptible of solution. What 
was it that made the brothers, 
and the brothers-in-law, and 
the cousins of the Meerut 
murderers march shoulder to 
shoulder in this fraternal fash- 
ion with the kith and kindred 
of the murdered? It is not 
pretended that an answer to 
so puzzling a question came all 
in a minute, any more than it 
is expected that every one will 
accept the answer which came 
gradually. Was it because no in- 
citements to sedition had as yet 
been brought to bear upon the 
regiment? that was impossible, 
with the adjacent city forming 
a very great place of resort for 
political intriguers and religious 
mendicants frum every part of 
India. Was it because a signal 
was being awaited from some 
other quarter?—had not the 
most flagrant sign been given 
at Meerut? Or, lastly, was it 
because the sepoys were biding 
their time, and watching, like 
tigers, for an opportunity? 
How could there ever come a 
more favourable season than 
the present, with only three- 
and-thirty gunners to defend 
the lives of our people? In 
short, the only explanation 
serving to account for all the 
symptoms is a twofold one. 
The sepoys of the 37th, and 
their comrades of the Ludhiana 
Regiment, had not as yet been 
subjected to the two crucial 
ordeals which had wrecked the 
discipline of somany. That is, 
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their turn not having come to 
receive the Enfield rifle, the 
new cartridge had never been 
offered to them. And they had 
never been called upon by their 
officers to coerce or punish 
comrades whom they regarded, 
not as mutinous soldiers, but 
in a very different light. With- 
out doubt all this was inex- 
pressibly foolish, though not 
without parallels in European 
history. But the Company 
itself was not blameless, in 
having suffered the understand- 
ing of its subjects to remain 
almost at the level of the 
infantile, for want of sound 
methods of education. Regi- 
mental schools, even where 
they existed, made no pretence 
of imparting useful knowledge. 
Schools of higher grades, which, 
through a process of filtration, 
might have benefited the 
masses, were more occupied 
with the ‘Paradise Lost’ and 
the ‘Deserted Village’ than 
with modern facts and political 
geography. The missionary 
institutes, as became them, 
thought more of ‘Bible history’ 
than of the events chronicled 
in the current newspapers. 
And thus it came to pass that 
in 1857, as is the case indeed 
to a great extent in our day 
also—for India does not change 
rapidly—vast communities were 
exactly in that mental condition 
which is the most favourable 
to the spread of wild rumours 
and the growth of absurd 
delusions. Had all this not 
been so, the cartridge incident 
would have been seen to be a 
mere mistake, however culp- 
able; and the people would 
simply have laughed, as we did, 
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at the Delhi and the Cawnpore 
Proclamations ; in which ver- 
acious documents it was noti- 
fied among other things that the 
Shah of Persia had fitted out 
an army to restore the Mogul 
dynasty, while the Nana had 
despatched a camel-rider over- 
land to St Petersburg, to bring 
up supports from that quarter ! 
The design of these cursory 
remarks is, firstly, to offer an 
explanation of the satisfactory 
conduct of the sepoys up to 
a certain period, and, next, to 
bring out the place justly as- 
signable to undispelled and un- 
mitigated popular ignorance as 
one of the secondary causes of 
the Mutiny. 

Meanwhile the weeks were 
passing ; the station resembling 
an unseaworthy vessel signal- 
ling hard for succour. Nor 
was succour too long with- 
holden. The very best thing 
in the whole world at such a 
time was the British soldier; 
and on the Queen’s birthday 
44 men of H.M.’s 84th Foot— 
the first to arrive of a series of 
detachments which Lord Can- 
ning was pushing up for the 
relief of the great undefended 
stations—stepped jauntily out 
of their post-carriages. With 
the old woman in the song, 
many of us were “like to greet” 
with joy at the sight of even 
forty good men and true, who, 
however sensitive about their 
pay, their grog, and their 
“rights” in general, were 
absolutely free from “views” 
on the cartridge question. 
Nevertheless, Mr Tucker and 
Brigadier Ponsonby had the 
firmness to forward immedi- 
ately not only this detachment 
VOL, CLXXVL—NO,. MLXVI. 





but other similar detachments 
which followed. It was not 
till the last, or almost the last, 
day of May that a permanent 
addition was made to the 
British guardians of Benares, 
through the arrival from Dina- 
pore, in a Ganges steamer, of 
about 150 men of H.M.’s 10th 
Foot. And then, on 3rd June, 
to borrow the Arab’s idiom, 
there arrived the great arrival, 
namely, that of Neill, the re- 
doubtable Scottish soldier whose 
name is writ large in Mutiny 
story. The younger reader 
may need to be informed that 
the corps which Neill brought 
to Bengal with him, the 2nd 
Madras European Regiment, 
commonly called the “ Madras 
Fusiliers,” was one of nine 
white battalions maintained by 
the E.I. Company. As this isa 
personal narrative, and as the 
writer of it was at the time too 
junior to obtain other than 
casual glimpses into the pro- 
ceedings of the principal officers, 
the temptation to present a con- 
nected story needs to be resisted. 
It will be enough to set out in 
order, as follows, the salient 
facts of the situation at the 
time of Neill’s arrival: (1) After 
a little period of subsidence, the 
state of tension among us had 
risen again to a high point. 
One cause of this was, the re- 
ports which were current that 
the entire Christian community 
of Cawnpore had been wiped 
out. This ghastly story, as it 
happened, was premature by 
about a month; but sometimes 
the shadow of a great calamity 
is more intolerable than its 
substance. Nearer at hand, 
mutinies and rumours of 
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mutinies abounded. On 24th 
May a fracas had occurred at 

*zimgarh, only sixty miles dis- 
tant, when suspected cartridges 
were being issued to the 17th 
Native Infantry. It was not 
till eight days later that it was 
known officially at Benares, 
how this outburst of insub- 
ordination had gradually cul- 
minated in the rankest mutiny 
not unaccompanied by murder ; 
but during that interval the 
bazars had overflowed with 
the most sensational rumours. 
It was easy to imagine 
what secret meetings, seditious 
plottings, and silly waver- 
ings all these things would be 
occasioning; and day by day 
the impression was growing 
stronger and more general that 
the only way to avert a sudden 
and murderous uprising was 
to drop the threadbare cloak 
of confidence and out of the 
nettle danger pluck the flower 
safety. (2) Means were no 
longer wholly wanting for the 
support of strenuous action. 
If the 37th was dangerous, and 
the cavalry doubtful, the Sikhs, 
as has been seen, were relied 
on; and, what was incompar- 
ably more to the purpose, 
Olpherts’s 33 gunners were 
now supported by fully 200 
British riflemen, including an 
advance party of the Fusiliers. 
Another very great fact was 
Neill—a priceless man in his 
way, though a soldier’s death 
cut short his career before a 
real chance came to him. That 
orderly-room air and manner 
which some commanding officers 
put on and off when they enter 
and when they leave the office, 
but which he carried about 
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with him habitually, was of 
the greatest service to him. 
His every look, his every word, 
his every gesture seemed to 
refer people to the 900 British 
soldiers, and the splendid body 
of officers, whom he commanded. 
This mention of Neill suggests 
a point of interest in his brief 
but fateful connection with 
Benares. On the day im- 
mediately following that of his 
arrival, as it is now time to 
inform the reader, the resolu- 
tion was abruptly come to of 
disarming the 37th Regiment. 
Now, it has sometimes been 
taken for granted that this de- 
cision was due to Neill’s advice 
and influence. But was it so, 
actually? I cannot pretend to 
answer this question from any 
very full or exact personal 
knowledge, and there is prob- 
ably no one now living who is 
able to do so. On the one hand 
it is impossible to conceive of 
Neill as spending ever so short 
a time amid circumstances like 
those then existing at Benares 
without more or less impressing 
every one with whom he came 
in contact, and influencing in 
a greater or a less degree the 
result of every consultation in 
which he bore a part: indeed, 
with the fact well known that 
he stood next in military rank 
to the Brigadier, if he and 
others felt that the Hour had 
brought the Man, there was 
little room for wonder. On 
the other hand, it should be 
remembered that Neill had 
not, at first, any official posi- 
tion at Benares whatsoever, ex- 
cept that of Lieut.-Colonel com- 
manding the Madras Fusiliers ; 
that he was too good a soldier 
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to dream of interfering with 
the Brigadier in the exer- 
cise of his command, and that 
he could have no fresh in- 
formation to contribute on 
any of those complex topics 
which it lay with the civil- 
ians to consider. It has 
been seen above how, as May 
drew to a close, the horizon 
had darkened ; and how the re- 
sponsible authorities had then 
begun to consider the ques- 
tion of forcing the hand of the 
suspected soldiery. And unless, 
as seems unlikely, evidence to 
the contrary should be forth- 
coming hereafter, the proper 
conclusion on the point in ques- 
tion would appear to be that, 
although Neill and some others 
were all for strong- measures, 
what turned the scale in that 
direction was, not so much 
one man’s influence or opinion, 
as the receipt on 4th June of 
authentic particulars of the 
outrageous and menacing pro- 
ceedings of the A’zimgarh mis- 
creants. Be all these things 
as they may, it is certain that 
it was on the afternoon of that 
day that the resolution was 
formed of parading the brigade 
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on the following morning and 
disarming the 37th Regiment. 
This operation of course de- 
volved on Brigadier Ponsonby, 
who, when he proceeded to 
arrange the details with Colonel 
Neill, was induced by him to 
assemble the troops at the 
earliest possible minute. If this 
precipitancy was not merely 
due to Neill’s natural prompti- 
tude of action, he may have 
thought either that delay in- 
volved some risk of a change 
of counsels, or that during the 
dark hours the sepoys would 
perhaps take matters into their 
own hands. 

But it has also to be remem- 
bered that Neill’s time was 
most precious. The Governor- 
General was urging him to 
press forward; the following 
day was to see him posting 
along the grand trunk road 
towards Allahabad as fast as 
horse-flesh could carry him: 
his mission, as he saw it, was 
not to settle Benares, but to 
“smash the Nana,” and after- 
wards to develop the prowess 
of his regiment under the 
walls of Delhi. Sed dis aliter 
visum. 


Il. THE EMEUTE, AND AFTER. 


And thus, with very little 
warning, was ushered in a 
pretty considerable hurly-burly. 
Let the reader picture to him- 
self a day of scorching heat, 
the wind like the breath of a 
furnace, and the sky divided 
between banked-up masses of 
cloud and breaks of lurid 
sunshine. Let him further 
imagine a solitary subaltern 





who has shut himself up for 
the hot hours in his little bun- 
galow without the smallest 
inkling that anything unusual 
was passing. In June there 


was no going out for luncheon, 
except in the case of those who 
had buggies or who lived close 
to the mess-house. 

At the proper time a tiny 
urchin, whose costume consisted 
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of a rag between his hips, sus- 
pended from a string tied round 
his middle, led in a milch- goat, 
which soon yielded as much 
frothy milk as served, with an 
“ Abernethy ” biscuit, to supply 
a frugal “tiffin.”! The East 
had luxuries then, as now; but 
they did not come much in the 
way of Native Infantry sub- 
alterns. When “leave to de- 
part” had been given to the 
Nanny-goat, in there marched 
a dusky drill-sergeant of the 
37th, in the lightest of light un- 
dress, but fully accoutred, to put 
the latest-joined ensign through 
the bayonet-exercise. With 
the thermometer at about 100° 
Fahr. in the veranda, it was 
odd to hear it said that the 
day was “thora garm,” or “a 
little warm”; but all such 
things are comparative; and 
not a whisper of disarmament 
can have got abroad as yet, or 
the sergeant’s manner would 
have been different. At last 
there appeared the “ bearer,” 
bethinking himself, after his 
long siesta in the bosom of his 
family, that it was time to 
open the sun-shutters. In the 
hotter parts of India there is a 
saying that only a sheet of 
paper separates the inhabitants 
from the infernal regions. And 
in the same way, so to speak, 
on the afternoon of 4th June, 
1857, only a jhilmil, or jalousie, 
shut out the view of a gather- 
ing pandemonium. But now, 
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behold, the troops are concen- 
trating on the great parade- 
ground. There is Ponsonby ; 
and there Neill; and there 
Olpherts and other officers, as 
a field-glass shows distinctly ; 
and battalions, all in their 
white summer-clothing, for as 
yet there was no khdki,’? are 
moving about like figures in 
the mirage of the desert. But 
what can be the cause of a turn- 
out at this hour? Why did 
not an orderly bring round the 
order-book as usual? And, good 
gracious! why are Olpherts’s 
gunners carrying their car- 
tridges in their hands and not 
in the tumbrils? It’s a good 
dog that comes when whistled 
to, says the proverb; and the 
question was, whether I was 
really wanted. But there stood 
the bearer, holding up the shell- 
jacket, while the syce was 
saddling the pony in a room in 
the bungalow which had been 
turned into a loose-box — for 
subalterns do such things in 
India. The Bengal jackals 
come out early ; and they were 
already gambolling in pairs, or 
scampering in small packs 
across the outskirts of the 
parade- ground as I galloped 
to the scene of action. If 
the sleek creatures could have 
scented the feast which was 
being prepared for them, long 
and loud would have been their 
jubilations! Riding straight 
into the thick of things, I 





1 The Anglo-Indian word for luncheon suggests the same idea as the Scottish 
‘* mixtie-maxtie,” i.¢., a diversified meal, The word is Arabic (tafannun, = variety). 
After its reaching India with the Persian language, it would come to our country- 
men through their Moslem table-attendants. 


2 Khak=earth, is our ‘‘ chalk.” 


The medial r which some newspapers intro- 


duce into khaki (earth-colowred) is of the same category as the same consonant in 


Emmar, &e. ! 
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soon took in the situation. 
The companies of the 37th, 
mustering about 400, had been 
paraded between their huts and 
the Bells of arms. Some few 
minutes previously the com- 
manding officer had ordered 
them to place their muskets 
in the Bells of arms, and most, 
if not all of them, had obeyed. 
But at the time of my arrival 
the whole hive was in a buzz. 
On the one side there was 
a running to and fro between 
the ranks and the Bells of 
arms, and a snatching up of 
the muskets which had just 
been deposited. On the other 
side the regimental officers, 
well seconded by Brigadier 
Ponsonby and others, were 
moving about among the men, 
and trying hard to steady 
them. But all their explana- 
tions, expostulations, and re- 
assurances were passing un- 
heeded. The sepoys had no 
ears for what was said to 
them, but only eyes for the 
sight which faced them. Front- 
ing the centre of the lines, and 
only about 100 yards from 
the Bells of arms, were drawn 
up Olpherts’s guns and gunners 
—their cartridges still in hand 
—and in line with them the 
two detachments of British 
soldiers. Towards the farther 
verge of the parade-ground the 
long line of the Sikh regiment 
stood with shouldered arms. 
In the ranks of the 37th there 
must have been many plotters 
and intriguers whose guilty 
consciences would assign to 
these preparations the most 
sinister purpose. And if even 
the innocent and the faithful 
thought that they were about 
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to be blown to pieces for the 
crimes of others there is little 
wonder. Excitement and in- 
subordination passed rapidly 
into dangerous mutiny; and 
firing broke out in some of the 
companies. But if any piece 
was levelled at any one in par- 
ticular, I did not see it; and 
it is certain that no one was 
wounded as the regiment en 
masse broke away from us. 
At the same time groups of 
sepoys, running smartly out, 
and kneeling behind the Bells 
of arms, deliberately began to 
fusilade the guns and infantry. 
This gave Olpherts his chance. 
Double-loading with grape and 
round-shot, he opened fire in a 
twinkling on the lines of the 
37th, while Neill’s skirmishers 
brought their rifles to bear at 
about 80 yards on the sepoy 
marksmen. With such magical 
rapidity had this transforma- 
tion-scene been put before us 
that during the first few 
moments the major of the 
regiment, the simple and one- 
ideaed Barrett, whose love for 
his men has been already noted, 
was actually to be seen in the 
thick of the mutineers, gesti- 
culating and shouting to us 
not to fire on good and faithful 
sepoys! Good they were to 
him at least, inasmuch as they 
would not hurt him. A party 
of them hustled or escorted 
him to his bungalow, as a nurse 
would lead away a troublesome 
child. It is not to be inferred 
from this romantic episode that 
the major’s attitude towards 
sepoys differed essentially from 
that of his brother - officers. 
Reasonableness, consideration, 
sympathy are matters of de- 
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gree, no doubt, but I never 
heard any officer of the 37th, 
from the colonel and the ad- 
jutant down to the two British 
sergeants, speak too harshly 
even to a recruit or a defaulter. 
It is probable that the men 
exonerated Barrett from all 
share in the disarmament 
measure. If they did so, they 
were right; for almost at the 
last moment he had represented 
to the Brigadier very strongly, 
that whatever reports were 
reaching the ears of Colonel 
Gordon and Mr Gubbins, the 
37th had shown no signs of 
mutiny, and would be heart- 
broken if disarmed. Meanwhile 
the fight was being fought out 
briskly. The sepoys had the 
advantage of firing from behind 
turrets, from behind trees, and 
from out of their earthen huts; 
while our men had absolutely 
no cover. After several fine 
fellows had been stretched dead 
or wounded, an order was passed 
for some of the junior officers of 
the 37th to be sent to the Lud- 
hiana Regiment, to take part in 
a charge on the Bells of arms. 
Anything was better than to 
stand as a mere spectator to be 
shot at by the 37th; and I re- 
member thinking it the greatest 
piece of luck imaginable to be 
thus told off to a regiment whose 
salt had not disagreed with it. 
The Sikh corps was standing 
at ease when three or four of 
us took post on its right flank. 
On the same flank, and some- 
what in rear, was (Quise’s 
squadron, under a native officer. 
Standing well out in the 
picture was Colonel Gordon on 
his charger. Before long, the 
brigade-major, Captain Dodg- 


son, galloping up to Gordon, 
gave him the Brigadier’s order 
to bring up the Sikhs; but no 
movement followed. A second 
time the same staff-officer came 
spurring, to inquire why the 
Sikhs were not advancing. On 
this occasion Gordon answered 
loudly, “ Why don’t the Euro- 
peans advance? I will advance 
along with them.” All this 
time our guns were pounding 
and raking the lines of the 
37th, not without the risk 
of the round-shot plunging 
through the bungalows in rear 
of them; and casualties con- 
tinued to occur in our thin line 
of infantry. In the midst of it 
all was heard the voice of 
Olpherts calling out, “Three 
cheers for General Neill!” the 
explanation being that Pon- 
sonby had collapsed both in 
mind and body, and the com- 
mand had passed to Neill. 
Kither immediately before or 
immediately after this notable 
incident, the real crisis hap- 
pened. For the third time 
Dodgson was seen approaching. 
The gallant Guise, it appeared, 
had met his fate in some unex- 
plained manner in or near the 
lines of the 37th, and the 
brigade-major had been sent 
to take command of the horse- 
men. At one moment I saw 
Dodgson draw his sword and 
place himself at the head of 
the squadron, saying a few 
words in Hindustani; the next 
moment I saw a trooper fire 
on him from behind and wound 
him in the elbow, so that his 
sword-hand dropped across the 
saddle. At that very instant 
the same trooper rode straight 
at his disabled commander, and 
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would have cut him down had 
not one of his comrades dashed 
his sword up. On many of the 
Sikhs this piece of sword-play 
seemed to act like a spark 
on tinder, even if it did not 
make the regiment as a 
whole decide on fraternising 
with the 37th. Close to 
where the unmounted British 
officers were standing, flash 
after flash from muskets which 
were not supposed to be loaded 
broke out on the instant. 
Ensign Chapman, of the 37th, 
was hit by a bullet, which 
passed through both cheeks. 
Ensign Hayter had at least 
two bullets lodged in him, and 
died after a brief time of linger- 
ing. Ensign Tweedie — the 
writer of this paper—was shot 
through the right shoulder, 
after having enjoyed the ex- 
citement of distinguishing for a 
moment from other projecting 
muzzles the very tube which 
was being pointed at him from 
a distance of only two or three 
paces. Hardly had these and 
other dastardly actions been 
committed when the Sikhs, 
shouting wildly, rushed head- 
long towards the half-battery, 
which at that time was more 
or less unsupported, owing 
to the infantry having come 
to closer quarters with the 
37th. The Sikhs pressed their 
charge resolutely, but ineffect- 
ually. The mind of William 
Olpherts was so happily con- 
stituted, from the gunner’s 
view-point, that nothing pleased 
him better than the sight of 
some new object at which to 
point his battery. One minute 
saw him hammering the lines 
of the 37th, and the next 
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minute saw him firing in the 
opposite direction. Met full in 
the face by showers of grape 
and shrapnel, the Sikhs scat- 
tered in every direction, leaving 
many dead and wounded. 

By this time the 37th had 
nearly exhausted its ardour. 
All through the conflict, indeed, 
many of its sepoys had gradu- 
ally been slinking off into the 
too slightly defended canton- 
ment, perpetrating in their 
flight deeds of violence, and 
causing a consternation even 
greater than theirown. Before 
the short Indian gloaming had 
yielded to the darkness, the 
British soldier, fighting his way 
into the lines, had set fire to 
everything that would burn, 
and driven out or bayoneted 
the last remaining sepoy. But 
all this is in parenthesis, for it 
is needless to say that I saw 
nothing of these last scenes in 
the day’s confusion. When a 
bullet has entered a man’s arm 
close to its junction with the 
body, and passed out just clear 
of the lower edge of the 
shoulder - blade, an umpire is 
not wanted to put him out of 
action. The several incidents 
narrated a few moments ago— 
namely, the murderous attack 
on Dodgson, the firing of some 
of the Sikhs upon their officers, 
the charge forwards of the 
whole battalion, and the wheel- 
ing round of the half-battery— 
all followed one another so 
closely that the intervals be- 
tween them may easily have 
escaped the notice of those at a 
distance. But it is absolutely 
certain that before Olpherts 
turned his guns against the 
Sikhs Dodgson had extricated 
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himself from his wavering 
horsemen and ridden off to re- 
join the Brigadier; the squadron 
itself had retired with the ut- 
most nonchalance towards the 
cavalry lines, all but a few men 
who kept circling over the 
parade-ground; Colonel Gordon 
and his adjutant had galloped, 
strange to say unwounded, out 
of musket-range; Ensigns 
Chapman and Hayter had been 
laid low, although I did not 
notice either of them; while 
I had begun to make for my 
bungalow. Not one of the 
horsemen who were on the 
hover rendered me any assist- 
ance, but looked as if they were 
thinking, Allah is great, the 
Firing) is mad, and what is to 
happen will happen! Conduct 
so different from the good 
Samaritanism which is natural 
to the Moslem showed almost 
as plainly as a shot or a sabre- 
thrust how terribly out of joint 
the times were. 

Very different was the be- 
haviour of the servants at the 
bungalow, who, if they had 
lived all their days with me, 
instead of only for a month or 
two, could not have been kinder. 
The bedroom ceiling was un- 
provided with a fan or phanka ; 
but by chance the March num- 
ber of ‘Blackwood’ lay on the 
charpoy, and the honest bhistz, 
or water-carrier, made it his 
business to work it as a sub- 
stitute for a musquito-brush. 
The syce took post outside of 
the compound, and before long 
came running in with the in- 
telligence—to me intelligible 
only from his face and gestures 
— “sipahi log bhag gaya!” 
meaning, the sepoys have 
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bolted. Others kept preparing 
a simple sharbat; the balm of 
a cup of tea being unprocurable 
nearer at hand than the mess- 
house, which, for all that was 
known, the sepoys might by 
this time have gutted. These 
small details would not be here 
mentioned, did they not seem to 
possess more than a merely per- 
sonal interest. If the body of 
the people had turned against us, 
or even stood severely aloof, we 
should doubtless have retaken 
Delhi some day; but the task 
would have proved infinitely 
more difficult. Originally and 
essentially the quarrel was be- 
tween the Bengal sepoys and the 
Government. As things devel- 
oped, the disaffected, the restless, 
the ambitious, and, naturally, 
many native magnates whose 
principalities or other “rights” 
we had confiscated, found their 
opportunity. But a large 
majority of the landholders 
stood by us; the millionaire 
bankers kept our treasuries 
going; even in the province 
of Oudh, and even during the 
months when its capital, Luck- 
now, was in the hands of the 
ex-king’s party, the cultivators 
poured supplies into our camps 
in the open country ; in no part 
of the Mutiny theatre, except in 
the most special circumstances, 
was any scarcity of labour, or 
of public and private servants, 
experienced. 

Towards midnight, between 
the sleeping and the waking, 
I was startled by a man with 
a brogue shouting in the com- 
pound, “Is there an officer 
here?” This most timely 
visitor turned out to be a 
sergeant of the Fusiliers, who 
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was going round to bring in 
the wounded. Charpoy and all, 
I was then carried to a long 
and low barrack on the great 
parade- ground, which the 
officers of the 37th had made 
at once into mess-house and 
rough quarters, as the canton- 
ment was considered too diffi- 
cult of defence for our small 
resources. With the fiery winds 
and the clouds of dust which 
were blowing, the end of a 
veranda in this building was 
a poor place for a wounded 
man; but the surgeon thought 
it preferable to his crowded 
hospital. When it was day- 
light the veranda at least of- 
fered a wide prospect. Away 
towards the horizon the plain 
was fringed with rows of hum- 
ble villagers, all of whom 
were perfectly undemonstrat- 
ive. Nearer at hand there lay 
at intervals numerous white 
patches, for most of which 
Olpherts’s grape-shot was re- 
sponsible. Immediately in 
front of the flag-staff three 
gibbets were being erected ; 
each broad enough to accom- 
modate three men, and even 
higher perhaps than Haman’s. 
Neill, as has been seen, had 
relieved Ponsonby ; and owing 
to the unexpected turn which 
events had taken, he had post- 
poned his departure. After a 
day and a night had passed, 
he chanced to notice me, and 
instantly ordered my removal 
to the Mint. Off they carried 
me accordingly in a _blood- 
stained dili, the previous oc- 
cupant of which must have 
been very hard hit. Let me 
try to reproduce the picture 
which the Mint presented when 





the, bearers set down the dili 
at its threshold. First of all, 
there was the ample compound, 
so choked with the small do- 
mestic settlements of camp- 
followers, with buggies and 
other conveyances, with cases 
of beer piled up in hillocks, 
with grain-fed sheep and other 
live-stock, and with household 
goods of every description, that 
the guards and sentries had 
hardly room to turn. But all 
this chaos was as nothing, 
compared with the state of the 
interior of the building, which 
was simply swarming with 
population. The first shot 
fired by the 37th two days 
previously had caused a great 
rush to be made towards the 
place of shelter. A party of 
civilians, indeed, had at first 
contented themselves with 
placing their families on the 
flat roof of the magistrate’s 
court-house, and mounting 
guard over them, armed with 
rifles and hog-spears. In the 
same way a few families had 
concealed themselves in stables 
or other outhouses, where only 
the fidelity of their servants 
saved them from being dis- 
covered by the fleeing sepoys. 
But, sooner or later, all the 
Christian inhabitants of every 
shade and colour — civilians, 
married officers, missionaries, 
indigo- planters, shopkeepers, 
pensioners, Eurasian clerks, 
and the usual troops of servants 
—had found themselves huddled 
together in the rooms and 
verandas of the Mint. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that 
when a dili, with its curtains 
down, brought up a new 
arrival, a strong protest was 
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raised against the sanctyary 
being turned into a hospital. 
In particular, a baré mem sahib 
—that is, a lady whose husband 
held a high appointment—came 
forward like a female pasha, as 
she was, and frightened the 
dilt-bearers out of their senses. 
As it happened, however, a 
kind Providence had arranged 
a better billet for a wounded 
man than the sweltering Mint. 
Just then, Assistant-Surgeon 
James Brown, of the Bengal 
Army, chanced to pass; and 
after the briefest inquiry, he 
made the bearers carry me to 
his bungalow—a most benev- 
olent action, especially seeing 
that we were strangers to 
each other. A shaded room, 
a swinging phankd, and an en- 
tertaining library soon worked 
wonders. At that time the 
present Lord Lister was only 
beginning his career; dress- 
ings were supposed to per- 
form almost as great a part 
as Nature in the healing pro- 
cess; and the practice of ex- 
cluding the air from wounds, 
though followed by the Eastern 
barbers, had not been revealed 
in Europe. But in spite of all 
the daily spongings and prob- 
ings, the arm soon became as 
strong as ever. By day the 
doctor’s house resembled a cara- 
vanserai; but during the night 
I was the only inmate. Col- 
lected in it were the good doc- 
tor and his family ; his brother 
with wife and family ; a grey- 
haired widow and her adult 
daughter; a younger widow 
and her little boy ; and other 
refugees from stations where 
there were no British soldiers. 
Soon after dark all these people 
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would repair to the Mint, re- 
turning when it was daylight. 
Notwithstanding the presence 
of considerable reinforcements, 
and the constant passage of 
detachments through the sta- 
tion, the whole Christian com- 
munity lived for many weeks 
literally in the midst of alarms. 
To-day it would be currently 
reported that the European 
quarter of Calcutta was a heap 
of ashes ; to-morrow, that Allah- 
abad was in the hands of the 
Nana. Apart from all such 
pieces of fiction, the genuine 
news of the day was sufficiently 
disquieting. For example: 
when, on 5th June, the Benares 
collision became known to a 
detachment of the Ludhiana 
Regiment which was quartered 
at a neighbouring station the 
men shot down their command- 
ing officer and the magistrate, 
obliterated as far as possible 
the signs of British power and 
order, and made for Oudh. On 
the evening of the following 
day, when the same intelligence 
reached Allahabad, the 6th 
Native Infantry, falling sud- 
denly on their officers, com- 
mitted one of the most cold- 
blooded massacres in the history 
of the Mutiny. Although, 
according to the view which 
pervades this paper, and which 
was firmly held by the great 
Lord Lawrence, the revolt was 
in its origin a military one, 
yet Benares did not fail to 
supply illustrations of the truth 
already glanced at, namely, the 
impossibility of a desperate dis- 
order prevailing in any part 
of the body politic, and more 
especially in so vital a part 
as the army, without numerous 
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complications occurring. The 
city indeed maintained its nor- 
mal attitude; and this fact 
the Commissioner pronounced 
to be “quite a miracle.” But 
surely a more reasonable ex- 
planation is, that the citizens 
were too engrossed by their 
commerce and banking, by 
their sacred bulls and cere- 
monial bathings, and by their 
four hundred mosques and 
temples, to involve themselves 
gratuitously in external em- 
broilments. Besides, the way in 
which the sepoys who had ob- 
tained the upper hand in Delhi 
were known to be looting the 
shops and levying contribu- 
tions formed a wholesome 
warning to all who were pros- 
perous and peace-loving. It 
was in the great open districts 
which surrounded us that our 
authority began to be more or 
less disregarded. If in some 
quarters of the globe the towns 
protect the country, and in 
other quarters the country pro- 
tects the towns, in India it is 
the British station that holds 
the mastery at once of town 
and open country. Naturally, 
a good many of the dispersed 
sepoys had taken refuge in the 
neighbouring villages, which 
in very few cases were closed 
against them. Moreover, the 
rural chiefs thought the oppor- 
tunity a good one for digging 
up their buried cannon, and 
trying conclusions with one 
another. Everything of this 


sort had to be put down by 
the good old military methods. 
On 9th June —the day of 
Neill’s start for Allahabad— 
the Government of India caused 
martial law, that is, no law 
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whatever, to be proclaimed in 
the Benares division. Such 
was the spirit which the crimes 
of the mutineers had created, 
that gentle women laughed 
and clapped their hands with 
pleasure when told of some 
Raja who had been seized, 
charged, tried by amateur 
judges, and executed at his 
own door, all in the space of 
an hour or two, and in the 
middle of his frantic appeal 
to the High Court! 

By way of closing these re- 
miniscences, @ little episode be- 
longing to the end of June may 
be set before the reader. The 
23rd was the centenary of 
Plassey, Clive’s decisive battle 
which gave to the Company 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. It 
was commonly said that, long 
before the Sepoy war, the 
natives were imbued witi: the 
expectation of seeing our rule 
extinguished on the hundredth 
anniversary of Plassey, that 
is, on 23rd June 1857. This 
real or supposed prediction 
produced an indescribable effect 
on the minds of many; and on 
the day and night in question 
the Mint was if possible more 
tightly packed than ever. When 
the “Ides of March” had passed 
without ushering in any fresh 
horror, a reaction followed ; the 
beginnings of confidence showed 
themselves ; and on the 24th the 
ladies of our household, being 
less subject than those of the 
other sex to military authority, 
resolved to spend the night in 
the bungalow. Retiring early, 
I found myself sleepless. First 
of all, a sportive musk-rat ran 
from corner to corner of the 
room, diffusing its sickening 
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odour. Then there was a 
sound like the distant rattle 
of musketry; which proved 
to be only the flapping of a 
towel affixed to the phanka 
for the better dispersion of 
the mosquitoes! At last there 
was a real alarm. The officer 
in command of the adjoining 
church-picket, as fully armed 
as a banker’s pahalwdn, or 
fighting-man, entered the room 
through a side-veranda, and 
urged the despatch of the 
ladies to the Mint, as an attack 
was expected every minute from 
the Allahabad direction. With 
all haste the terrified house- 
inmates were put into a car- 
riage and escorted to the Mint, 
where every one was in a state 
of the greatest excitement. A 
considerable body of troops was 
under arms in the compound ; 
and one side of the building 
bristled with weapons like a 
hedgehog with its spines. A 
confused layer of ladies and 
children, ayahs and phankda- 
coolies, covered the roof as 
thickly as the Mecca pilgrims 
cover the deck of the Jedda 
steamers. Baré mems, who, a 
month previously, would not 
have gone in to dinner with 
any one under the rank of a 
Collector or a field-officer, had 
gladly spread their shake - 
downs by the side of the 
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uncovenanted and the non- 
commissioned. Happily the 
expected attack turned out a 
myth; and indeed from the 4th 
of June down to the time of 
writing no shot has ever been 
fired with a serious purpose in 
the station of Benares. 

To award praise or blame 
lies outside of the present de- 
sign. After the event it is 
easy to enact the part of 
Solomon. All that occurred 
during and after the disarma- 
ment of the 37th is known; 
but what would have occurred 
had there been no disarmament 
is hidden behind the curtain, 
and can only form the subject 
of conjecture. Of the actors 
who have been named above, 
the writer is perhaps the last 
survivor. General Sir William 
Olpherts, V.C, G.C.B. the 
Rupert in his day of the 
artillery arm, died only last 
year, as rich in years as in 
honours. His gallant and dis- 
tinguished comrade, General 
Sir David Dodgson, K.C.B., 
preceded him by a not very 
long interval. The last words 
may well be these: if ever 
again, which may Heaven 
avert, there should happen 
a similar crisis, may there 
be present another -Gubbins, 
another Neill, and another 
Olpherts ! 
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JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE next morning at eight 
o’clock—and again without his 
breakfast— Loder covered the 
distance between Grosvenor 
Square and Clifford’s Inn. He 
left Chilcote’s house hastily, 
with a haste that only an 
urgent motive could have 
driven him to adopt ; his steps 
were quick and uneven as he 
traversed the intervening 
streets, his shoulders lacked 
their decisive pose, and his pale 
face was marked with shadows 
beneath the eyes—shadows that 
bore witness to the sleepless 
night spent in pacing Chilcote’s 
vast and lonely room. By the 
curious effect of circumstances 
the likeness between the two 
men had never been more 
significantly marked than on 
that morning of April the 19th, 
when Loder walked along the 
pavements crowded with early 
workers and brisk with per- 
sistent news-vendors already 
alive to the value of last night’s 
political crisis. 

The irony of this last element 
in the day’s concerns came to 
him fully when one newsboy 
more insistent than his fellows 
thrust a paper in front of him. 

‘“‘ Sensation in the ’Ouse, sir! 
Government defeat! Great 
speech by Mr Chilcote!” 

For a moment Loder stopped, 
and his face reddened. The 
tide of emotions still ran strong. 





His hand went instinctively to 
his pocket; then his lips set. 
He shook his head and walked 
on. 
With the same hard expres- 
sion about his mouth, he turned 
into Clifford’s Inn, passed 
through his own doorway, and 
mounted the stairs. 

This time there was no milk- 
can on the threshold of his 
rooms, and the door yielded to 
his pressure without the need 
of a key. With a strange 
sensation of reluctance he 
walked into the narrow passage 
and paused, uncertain which 
room to enter first. As he 
stood hesitating, a voice from 
the sitting-room settled the 


question. 

“Who's there?” it called 
irritably. “What do you 
want?” 


Without further ceremony 
Loder pushed the door open 
and entered the room. As he 
did so, he drew a quick breath. 
Whether he had hoped for or 
dreaded it, Chilcote was in 
possession of his faculties. 

As he entered, he was 
sitting by the cheerless grate, 
the ashes of yesterday’s fire 
showing charred and dreary 
where the sun touched them. 
His back was to the light, and 
about his shoulders was an old 
plaid rug of Loder’s. Behind 
him on the table stood a cup, a 
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teapot, and the can of milk; 
farther off, a kettle was set to 
boil upon a tiny spirit-stove. 

In all strong situations we 
are more or less commonplace. 
Loder’s first remark as he 
glanced round the disordered 
room seemed strangely im- 
material to the moment. 

“ Where’s Robins?” he asked 
in a brusque voice. His mind 
teemed with big considerations, 
yet this was his first involun- 
tary question. 

Chilcote had started at the 
entrance of his visitor; now he 
sat staring at him, his hands 
holding the arms of his chair. 

“ Where’s Robins?” Loder 
asked again. 

“T don’t know. She—I 
We didn’t hit it off. She’s 
gone — went yesterday.” He 
shivered, and drew the rug 
about him. 

* Chilcote!” Loder began 
sternly ; then he paused. There 
was something in the other’s 
look and attitude that arrested 
him. A change of expression 
passed over his face. He turned 
with an abrupt gesture, pulled 
off his coat and threw it ona 
chair; then, crossing deliberately 
to the fireplace, he began to 
rake the ashes from the grate. 

Within a few minutes he had 
a fire crackling where the bed 
of dead cinders had been; and 
having finished the task, he rose 
slowly from his knees, wiped 
his hands, and crossed to the 
table. On the small spirit-stove 
the kettle had boiled, and the 
cover was lifting and falling 
with a tinkling sound. Blowing 
out the flame, he picked up the 
teapot, and with hands that 
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were evidently accustomed to 
the task set about making tea. 

During the whole operation 
he never spoke, though all the 
while he was fully conscious of 
Chilcote’s puzzled gaze. The 
tea ready, he poured it into the 
cup and carried it across the 
room. 

“ Drink this ! ” he said laconic- 
ally. “The fire will be up 


presently.” 

Chilcote extended a cold and 
shaky hand. “You see——” 
he began. 


But Loder checked him almost 
savagely. “I do—as well as 
though I had followed you from 
Piccadilly last night? You've 
been hanging about, God knows 
where, till the small hours of 
the morning ; then you’ve come 
back—slunk back—starving for 
your damned poison and shiver- 
ing with cold. You've settled 
the first part of the business— 
but the cold has still to be 
reckoned with. Drink the tea. 
I’ve something to say to you.” 
He mastered his vehemence, and 
walking to the window, stood 
looking down into the court. 
His eyes were blank, his face 
hard, his ears heard nothing but 
the faint sound of Chilcote’s 
swallowing, and the click of the 
cup against his teeth. 

For a time that seemed in- 
terminable he stood motionless ; 
then, when he judged the tea 
finished, he turned slowly. Chil- 
cote had drawn closer to the 
fire. He was obviously braced 
by the warmth ; and the apathy 
that hung about him was to 
some extent dispelled. Still 
moving slowly, Loder went 
towards him, and relieving him 
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of the empty cup, stood looking 
down at him. 

“‘Chilcote,” he said very 
quietly, “I’ve come to tell you 
that the thing must end.” 

After he spoke there was a 
prolonged pause; then, as if 
shaken into sudden conscious- 
ness, Chilcote rose. The rug 
dropped from one shoulder and 
hung down ludicrously; his 
handcaught the back of his chair 
for support; his unshaven face 
looked absurd and repulsive in 
its sudden expression of scared 
inquiry. Loder involuntarily 
turned away. 

“T mean it,” he said slowly. 
“It’s over. We've come to the 
end.” 

“But why?” Chilcote arti- 
culated blankly. “ Why ? 
Why?” In his confusion he 
could think of no better word. 

‘Because I throw it up. My 
side of the bargain’s off!” 

Again Chilcote’s lips parted 
stammeringly. The apathy 
caused by physical exhaustion 
and his recently administered 
drug was passing from him; 
the hopelessly shattered condi- 
tion of mind and body was 
showing through it, like a 
skeleton through a thin cover- 
ing of flesh. 

“But why?” he stammered 
again. “Why?” 

Still Loder avoided the 
frightened surprise of his eyes. 

“Because I withdraw,” he 
answered doggedly. 

Then suddenly Chilcote’s 
tongue was loosened. ‘ Loder!” 
he cried excitedly, “you can’t 
doit! God! man, you can’t do 
it!” Then, to reassure himself, 
he laughed —a painfully thin 
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echo of his old sarcastic laugh. 
“If it’s a matter of greater 
opportunity he began, 
“of more money ¥ 

But Loder turned upon him. 

“Be quiet!” he said, so 
menacingly that the other 
stopped. 

“Tt’s not a matter of money, 
Chilcote,” he went on more 
quietly; “it’s a matter of 
necessity.” He brought the 
word out with difficulty. 

Chilcote glanced up. 
cessity?” he said. 
Why?” 

The reiteration roused Loder. 

“Because there was a scene 
in the House last night,” he 
began hurriedly; ‘because 
when you go back you'll find 
that Sefborough has smashed 
up over the assassination of Sir 
William Brice-Field at Meshed, 
and that you have made your 
mark in a big speech; and 
because——”  Abruptly he 
stopped. The thing he had 
meant to say would not be 
said. Either his tongue or his 
resolution failed him, and for 
the instant he stood as silent 
and almost as ill at ease as his 
companion. 

‘“‘ Because, Chilcote——” he 
began again lamely. Then all 
at once inspiration came to him 
in the suggestion of a wellnigh 
forgotten argument by which 
he might influence the other 
and save his own self-respect. 

“Tt’s all over, Chilcote,” he 
said more quietly; “it has run 
itself out.” And in a dozen 








“ Ne- 
“How? 





sentences he sketched the story 
of Lillian Astrupp,—her past 
relations with himself — her 
It was not 


present suspicions. 
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what he had meant to say; it 
was not what he had come to 
say; but it served the purpose 
—it saved him humiliation. 

Chilcote listened to the last 
word; and, as Loder finished, 
he dropped nervously back into 
his chair. 

“Good heavens, man!” he 
cried. ‘Why didn’t you tell 
me? Why didn’t you warn 
me, instead of fillmg my mind 
with your political position? 
Your political position!” He 
laughed unsteadily. The long 
spells of indulgence that had 
weakened his already maimed 
faculties showed in the laugh, 
in the sudden breaking of his 
voice. 

“You must do something, 
Loder!” he added, nervously 
checking his amusement, “ you 
must do something!” 

But Loder looked down at 
him. “No,” he said decisively ; 
“it’s your turn now. It’s you 
who’ve got to do something.” 

Chilcote’s face turned a shade 
greyer. “I can’t,” he said 
below his breath. 

“Can’t? Oh yes, you can! 
We can all do—anything. It’s 
not too late; there’s just suffi- 
cient time. Chilcote,” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, “don’t you 
see that the thing has been 
madness all along—has been 
like playing with the most 
infernal explosives? You may 
thank whatever you have faith 
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in that nobody has got smashed 
up! You are going back. Do 
you understand me? You are 
going back—now—to-day— 
before it’s too late,” There 
was a great change in Loder; 
his strong imperturbable face 
was stirred; he was moved 
both in voice and manner. 
Time after time he repeated 
his injunction — reasoning — 
expostulating — insisting. It 
almost seemed that he fought 
some strenuous invisible force 
rather than the shattered man 
before him. 

“You are to go back,” he 
said once more. 

Chilcote moved nervously in 
his seat. It was the first 
real clash of personalities. He 
felt it— recognised it by in- 
stinct. The sense of domina- 
tion had fallen on him; he 
knew himself impotent in the 
other’s hands. Whatever he 
might attempt in moments of 
solitude, he possessed no voice 
in presence of this invincible 
second self. For a while he 
struggled. He did not fight, 
he struggled to resist; then 
lifting his eyes, his glance met 
Loder’s. 

“And you?” hesaid weakly. 
“What will you do?” 

Loder returned the ques- 
tioning gaze; then he turned 
aside. 

“1?” he said. 
leave town !” 


“ Oh, I shall 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


But Loder did not leave missal of Chilcote found him 
London; and the hour of two again in his sitting-room. 


on the day following his dis- 


He sat at the centre table, 
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surrounded by a cloud of smoke. 
A pipe was between his lips, 
and the morning’s newspapers 
lay in a heap beside him. To 
the student of humanity his 
attitude was intensely interest- 
ing. It was the attitude of a 
man trammelled by the know- 
ledge of his strength. Before 
him, as he sat smoking, 
stretched a future of absolute 
nothingness ; and towards this 
blank future one portion of his 
consciousness —a struggling 
and as yet scarcely sentient 
portion — pushed him inevit- 
ably ; while another—a vigor- 
ous, persistent, human portion 
—cried to him to pause, So 
actual, so clamorous was this 
mental combat that had raged 
unceasingly since the moment 
of his renunciation that at 
last, in physical response to it, 
he rose and pushed back his 
chair. 

“It’s too late!” he said aloud. 
“T’m a fool. It’s too late!” 

Then abruptly, astonishingly 
—as though in direct response 
to his spoken thought—the door 
opened, and Chilcote walked 
into the room. 

For a moment Loder stared 
at him. The feeling he ac- 
knowledged to himself was 
anger; but, below the anger, 
a very different sensation ran 
riotously strong. And it was 
in time to this second feeling— 
this sudden lawless joy —that 
his pulses beat as he turned a 
cold face on the intruder. 

“Well?” he said sternly. 

But Chilcote was impervious 
to sternness. He was mentally 
shaken and distressed, though 
outwardly irreproachable, even 
VOL, CLXXVI.—NO. MLXVI. 
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to the violets in the lapel of 
his coat—the violets that for a 
week past had been brought 
each morning to the door of 
Loder’s room by Eve’s maid, 
and scrupulously fastened into 
his coat by Renwick. For one 
second, as his eyes rested on 
the flowers, a sting of ungov- 
ernable jealousy shot through 
Loder; but as suddenly it died 
away, superseded by another 
feeling—a feeling of new, spon- 
taneous joy. Worn by Chilcote 
—or by himself—the flowers 
were a symbol! 

“Well?” he said again, in a 
gentler voice. 

Chilcote had walked to the 
table and laid down his hat. 
His face was white, and the 
muscles of his lips twitched 
nervously as he drew off his 
gloves. 

“Thank heaven you’re here!” 
he said shortly. “Give me 
something to drink.” 

In silence Loder brought out 
the whisky and set it on the 
table; then instinctively he 
turned aside. As plainly as 
though he saw it, he mentally 
figured Chilcote’s furtive glance, 
the furtive movement of his 
fingers to his waistcoat pocket, 
the hasty dropping of the tab- 
loids into the glass. For an in- 
stant the sense of his tacit con- 
nivance came to him sharply ; 
the next, he flung it from him. 
The human, inner voice was 
whispering its old watchword, 
“The strong man has no time 
to waste over his weaker 
brother!” 

When he heard Chilcote lay 
down the tumbler he looked 
back again. 
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“Well, what is it?” he said. 
“What have you come for?” 
He strove resolutely to keep 
his voice severe; but try as he 
might, he could not quite sub- 
due the eager force that lay 
behind his words. Once again, 
as on the night of their second 
interchange, life had become a 
pheenix, rising to fresh exist- 
ence even while he sifted its 
ashes. 

“Well?” he said once again. 

Chilcote had set down his 
glass, and was nervously pass- 
ing his handkerchief across his 


lips. There was something in 
the gesture that attracted 
Loder. Looking at him more 


attentively, he saw what his 
own feelings and the other’s 
conventional dress had blinded 
him to— the almost piteous 
panic and excitement in Chil- 
cote’s eyes. 

“Something’s gone wrong!” 
he said with abrupt intuition. 

Chilcote started, dropping 
his handkerchief. “ Yes—no, 
That is, yes,” he stammered as 
he stooped to pick it up. 

Loder moved round the table. 

“Something’s gone wrong,” 
he repeated. ‘And you've 
come to tell me.” 

The tone unnerved Chil- 
cote; he suddenly sank into 
a chair. 

“It—it wasn’t my fault,” he 


began. “I—I have had a 
horrible time!” 
Loder’s lips _ tightened. 


“Yes,” he said, ‘“ yes—I under- 
stand.” 

The other glanced up with 
a gleam of his old sus- 
picion. “T'was all my nerves, 


Loder “ 
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“Of course. Of course.” 
Loder’s interruption was curt. 

Chilcote eyed him doubtfully. 
Then recollection took the place 
of doubt, and a change passed 
over his expression. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” he be- 
gan afresh. “On my soul, it 
wasn’t! It was Crapham’s 
beastly fault for showing her 
into the morning-room——” 

Loder kept silent. His curi- 
osity had flared into life at 
the other’s words, but he feared 
to break the shattered train of 
thought even by a breath. 

In the silence Chilcote moved 
uneasily. ‘You see,” he went 
on, “ when I was here with you, 





I—I felt strong. I—lI ” he 
stopped. 
“Yes, yes. When you were 


here with me you felt strong.” 

“Yes; that’s it. While I 
was here I felt I could do the 
thing. But when I got home 
—when I went up to my 
rooms ” Again he paused 
—passing his handkerchief 
across his forehead. 

“When you went to your 
rooms?” Loder strove hard 
to keep his control. 








“To my rooms? Oh, I—I 
forget about that. 1 forget 
about the night All I re- 


member is the coming down 
to breakfast next morning— 
this morning —at twelve 
o’clock——” 

Loder turned to the table 
and poured himself out some 
whisky. “Yes,” he acquiesced, 
in a very quiet voice. 

At the word Chilcote rose 
from his seat. His disquietude 
was very evident. 

“Qh, there was breakfast on 
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the table when I came down- 
stairs—breakfast with flowers 
and a horrible dazzling glare 
of sun. It was then, Loder— 
as I stood and looked into the 
room—that the impossibility of 
it all came to me; that I knew 
I couldn’t stand it—couldn’t 
go on.” 

Loder swallowed his whisky 
slowly. His sense of over- 
powering curiosity still mas- 
tered him; but he made no 
effort to prompt his companion. 

Again Chilcote shifted his 
position. 

“Tt had to be done,” he said 
disjointedly. “I had to do it 
—then and there. The things 
were on the bureau—the pens 
and ink and telegraph forms. 
And they tempted me.” 

Loder laid down his glass 
suddenly. Anexclamation rose 
to his lips, but he checked it. 

At the slight sound of the 
tumbler touching the table 
Chilcote turned ; but there was 
no expression on the other’s 
face to affright him. 

“They tempted me,” he re- 
peated hastily. ‘They seemed 
like magnets—they seemed to 
draw me towards them. I sat 
at the bureau staring at them 
for a long time; then a terrible 
compulsion seized me— some- 
thing you could never under- 
stand—and I caught up the 
nearest pen and wrote just 
what was in my mind. It 
wasn’t a telegram, properly 
speaking—it was more a letter. 
I wanted you back, and I had 
to make myself plain. The 
writing of the message seemed 
to steady me; the mere form- 
ing of the words quieted the 
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panic. I was almost cool when 
I got up from the bureau and 
pressed the bell——” 

“The bell?” 

“Yes. I rang for a servant. 
I had to send the wire myself, 
so I had to get a cab.” His 
voice rose to irritability. 

“T pressed the bell several 
times, but the thing had gone 
wrong —’twouldn’t work. At 
last I gave it up and went out 
into the corridor to call some 
one.” 

“Well?” In the intense 
suspense of the moment the 
word escaped Loder. 

“Qh, I went out of the room ; 
but there, at the door, before I 
could call anybody, I knocked 
up against that idiot Greening. 
He was looking for me—for 
you rather—about some beastly 
Wark affair. I tried to explain 
that I wasn’t in a state for 
business ; I tried to shake him 
off, but he was worse than 
Blessington! At last, to be rid 
of the fellow, I went with him 
to the study 

“But the telegram?” Loder 
began; then again he checked 
himself. ‘ Yes—yes—I under- 
stand,” he substituted quietly. 

“I’m getting to the tele- 
gram! I wish you wouldn’t 
jar me with sudden questions. 
I wasn’t in the study more 
than a minute—more than five 
or six minutes ” His voice 
became confused; the strain 
of the connected recital was 
telling upon him. With nerv- 
ous haste he made a rush for 
the end of his story. 

“T wasn’t more than seven 
or eight minutes in the study ; 
but as I came downstairs, 
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Crapham met me in the hall. 
He told me that Lillian Ast- 
rupp had called and wished to 
see me, and that he had shown 
her into the morning-room——” 

“The morning-room?” Loder 
suddenly stepped back from 
the table. “The morning- 
room? With your telegram 
lying on the bureau?” 

His sudden speech and move- 
ment startled Chilcote. The 
blood rushed to his face, then 
died out, leaving it ashen. 

“Don’t do that, Loder!” he 
cried. 

With an immense effort Loder 
controlled himself. “Sorry!” 
he said. “Go on!” 

“Tm going on! I tell you 
I’m going on, if you give me 
time! I got a horrid shock 
when Crapham told me. Your 
story came clattering through 
my mind. I knew Lillian had 
come to see you—I knew there 
was going to be a scene——” 

“But the telegram? The 
telegram ?”’ 

Chilcote paid no heed to the 
interruption. He was follow- 
ing his own train of ideas. “I 
knew she had come to see you 
—I knew there was going to be 
a scene. When I got to the 
morning-room my hand was 
shaking so that I could scarcely 
turn the handle; then, as the 
door opened, I could have cried 
out with relief. Eve was there 
as well!” 

“Eve?” 

“Yes. I don’t think I was 
ever so glad to see her in my 
life.” He laughed almost hys- 
terically. ‘I was quite civil to 
her, and she was quite sweet 
to me ’ Again he laughed. 








Loder’s lips tightened. 

“You see it saved the situa- 
tion. Even if Lillian wanted 
to be nasty she couldn’t, while 
Eve was there. We talked 
for about ten minutes. We 
were quite an amiable trio. 
Then Lillian told me why she’d 
called. She wanted me to make 
a fourth in a theatre party at 
the ‘Arcadian’ to-night, and 
I—I was so pleased and so 
relieved that I said yes.” 

In his tense anxiety Loder 
ground his heel into the floor. 
“Go on!” he said fiercely. 
“Go on!” 

“Don’t!” Chilcote exclaimed 
again. “I’m: going on—I’m 
going on.” He passed his 
handkerchief across his lips. 
“We talked for ten minutes 
or so, and then Lillian left. I 
went with her to the hall-door, 
but Crapham was there too— 
so I was safe. She laughed 
and chatted and seemed in 
high spirits as we crossed the 
hall, and she was still smiling 
as she waved to me from her 
motor. But then, Loder—then, 
as I stood in the hall, it all 
came back to me suddenly. I 
remembered that Lillian must 
have been alone in the morn- 
ing-room before Eve found 
her! I remembered the tele- 
gram ! 

“T ran back to the room, 
meaning to question Eve as to 
how long Lillian had been alone, 
but she was gone, and the 
room was empty. I ran to 
the bureau—but the telegram 
wasn’t there!” 

“Gone?” 

“Yes; gone. That’s why 
I’ve come straight here.” 
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For a moment they con- 
fronted each other. ‘Then, 
moved by a sudden impulse, 
Loder pushed Chilcote aside 
and crossed the room. An 
instant later the opening and 
shutting of doors, the hasty 
pulling out of drawers and 
moving of boxes, came from 
the bedroom. 

Chilcote, shaken and nervous, 
stood for a minute where his 
companion had left him. At 
last, impelled by curiosity and 
fear, he too crossed the narrow 
passage and entered the second 
room. 

The full light streamed in 
through the open window; the 
keen spring air blew freshly 
across the house-tops, and on 


(To be continued. ) 
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the window -sill a band of 
grimy, joyous sparrows twit- 
tered and preened themselves. 
In the middle of the room stood 
Loder. His coat was off, and 
round about him on chairs and 
floor lay an array of waistcoats, 
gloves, and ties. 

For a space Chilcote stood in 
the doorway staring at him; 
then his lips parted and he 
took a step forward. 

“ Loder: ”* he said anxi- 
ously. ‘Loder, what are you 
going to do?” 

Loder turned. His shoulders 
were stiff, his face alight with 
energy. 

“Vm going back,” he said, 
“to unravel the tangle you 
have made!” 
















THOSE who grudge the time 
required for the study of ancient 
history, may readily welcome 
a book giving an authentic 
account of events and trans- 
actions which have occurred 
during or immediately before 
the lives of the vast majority 
now in existence. Political 
memories are proverbially 
short, and those who watched 
with interest the events of the 
period (1856-1870) under re- 
view in the two volumes 
recently published of this 
work,! will gladly renew that 
interest under the guidance of 
Sir Spencer Walpole, who, as 
his father’s private secretary 
and a close student of authen- 
tic records, has had exceptional 
facilities for gaining knowledge 
and insight. The period is 
short,—from the close of the 
Crimean War, which crippled 
one great European Power, to 
the surrender at Sedan, which 
for a time ruined and almost 
effaced another. During that 
period United Italy rose on the 
ruins of Austria, and United 
Germany on those of France; 
while Russia recruited her 
strength and Great Britain 
vanquished the great Indian 
Mutiny, developed her com- 
merce and finances, and re- 
formed her Parliament. Add 
to this that the period com- 
prises the great American 
Civil War, and the abortive 
and tragic attempt of France 
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to establish a Mexican empire, 
in defiance of the Monroe doc- 
trine, and it will be readily 
admitted that it is a period 
of dramatic grandeur, on which 
any new light which may be 
thrown by the historian is of 
exceptional interest. 

The political personalities in 
England are of less interest 
historically than they were at 
the time. Sir Spencer Wal- 
pole is no great admirer of 
Lord Palmerston. Of Disraeli 
he candidly says that he does 
not think he behaved well to 
his father, who was Home 
Secretary during nearly the 
full time of Lord Derby’s three 
Administrations, and he adopts 
a good deal of that prejudice 
against which Disraeli always 
had to struggle. Of Gladstone 
he has unqualified admiration ; 
and as he is in these volumes 
limited to Gladstone’s financial 
successes during Lord Palmer- 
ston’s second Administration, 
and to the first year or two 
of what was undoubtedly his 
most successful Premiership, 
we need not stop to criti- 
cise it. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy of the author’s 
personal criticisms is that 
which he makes on _ octo- 
genarian Premiers. He points 
out that from 1762 to 1852, 
from the fall of the Duke of 
Newcastle to the accession of 
Lord Aberdeen, there were 
only three Premiers who had 
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passed the age of sixty. They 
were all peers. It was univer- 
sally conceded, even in times of 
far less stress and stringency 
than at present, that after 
sixty a man could not stand 
the double strain of being 
Prime Minister and Leader of 
the House of Commons. Lord 
Palmerston was the first ex- 
ception. And in his first 
Ministry there were defects of 
manner, temper, and memory 
which history does not disdain 
to note. At the close of his 
second Ministry he was eighty- 
one, and died in office. At a 
later period, not included in 
these volumes, a still more 
flagrant instance occurred, 
and the House of Commons 
was led during the longest 
session of its history by a 
Premier of eighty-three, whose 
faculties were all on the decline, 
but who nevertheless wielded 
an authority which proved 
fatal to his party. 

Lord Palmerston of course 
must be judged by his foreign 
policy. In his first Ad- 
ministration he left Sir Richard 
Bethell to conduct the work 
of legislation, in his second he 
left it mostly to Mr Gladstone. 
His own influence in_ the 
country and in Parliament was 
mostly felt as a restraining one. 
All parties by tacit consent 
postponed heroic reforms till 
after his death. Politics them- 
selves became senile in def- 
erence to a senile Premier,—a 
wise alternative to an activity 
which could only be mis- 
chievous. The two points of 
personal interest about Lord 
Palmerston which this book 
clears up are, first, his conduct 
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at the time of the Orsini 
explosion in 1858 and _ the 
consequent fall of his Ad- 
ministration ; and, second, his 
conduct of the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute. 

Upon the first every one 
remembers that Lord Pal- 
merston, who at the dissolution 
of 1857 had been established 
in power by an overwhelming 
majority, was turned out of 
office in February 1858 by a 
majority of 19 for not having 
answered Count Walewski’s de- 
spatch accusing England of 
having given hospitality to 
assassins and protection to 
criminals, and of indirectly 
countenancing “assassination, 
elevated to a doctrine, preached 
openly, practised in repeated 
attempts, the most recent of 
which has struck Europe with 
amazement.” Lord Clarendon 
sent no answer to this despatch, 
but contented himself with 
saying to the French Am- 
bassador that he had already 
requested from the Attorney- 
General an early opinion on 
the state of the law. ‘The 
House of Commons refused to 
amend the law until the de- 
spatch had been answered ; 
and public opinion ratified the 
dismissal of the Minister. 
History may be said to ratify 
that public opinion when it 
discovers that Lord Clarendon 
might have repelled the charge 
of protecting criminals by 
pointing out that the Com- 
missioner of the English police 
had actually warned the Préfet 
de Police in Paris of Orsini 
having left England with the 
intention of going by way of 
Belgium to Paris and there 
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attempting the Emperor’s life. 
A more conclusive answer could 
not have been given, and it 
ought not to have been with- 
held. The incident is a very re- 
markable and not very credit- 
able one in Lord Palmerston’s 
life, but on no principle of 
historical justice can it be 
allowed to outweigh his suc- 
cessful prosecution of the 
Crimean War and repression 
of the Indian Mutiny. 

With regard to the Schles- 
wig-Holstein affair, it formed 
an unfortunate close to Lord 
Palmerston’s career. He had 
been a great Foreign Minister 
in his day, but he was now to 
pay the penalty of lingering on 
the stage too long. In July 
1863 he made his memorable 
declaration that if any violent 
attempt was made to inter- 
fere with the independence of 
Denmark, Denmark would not 
stand alone in its resistance. 
Bismarck, however, had _ re- 
cently become Prime Minister 
of Prussia, and had just con- 
solidated his friendship with 
Russia over the Polish ques- 
tion, and was determined to 
win the harbour of Kiel. He 
was a new man, little known 
to or appreciated by Lord 
Palmerston, who also failed 
to perceive the budding great- 
ness of Prussia. The result 
was that Bismarck, who had 
imbibed a contempt for Eng- 
land at that time, owing, as 
he said, to her recent cession of 
the Ionian Islands, proceeded 
steadily with his designs, and 
by a series of manceuvres, 
partly diplomatic and partly 
military, and aided by Russia, 
deprived Denmark first of 
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Schleswig and then of Hol- 
stein. Kiel fell into the 
hands of the Germans, while 
Russia looked on approvingly, 
and while France and England 
were adroitly estranged from 
one another. Yet, as Sir 
Spencer Walpole points out, if 
Denmark was not to be left 
alone to defend herself against 
attack, common prudence sug- 
gested an understanding be- 
tween England and France; if 
she was to be left in the lurch, 
the threat should have been 
explained, and she should not 
have been encouraged to resist. 
Neither course was taken. 
France was irritated by the 
refusal of a congress proposed 
by her, and Denmark was en- 
couraged by England to resist, 
at all events as far as Schleswig 
was concerned, Bismarck was 
now embarked upon that career 
which subsequently became so 
famous. He showed no hesita- 
tion. The Prussian and Aus- 
trian armies crossed the Eider 
in the early part of 1864, and 
soon occupied the whole of 
Schleswig. They entered Jut- 
land, across the border of Den- 
mark proper, contrary to orders 
both from Vienna and Berlin; 
but the position, once occupied, 
was retained on the advice of 
Von Moltké. England pro- 
tested, and Bismarck explained, 
but did not retreat. He said 
that the occupation had been 
without his orders, but that the 
troops could not now be with- 
drawn. France had wisely 
kept out of this imbroglio, since 
England would not promise to 
back joint diplomatic remon- 
strance with military action. 
So this country had to choose 
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between submitting to the 
humiliation put upon her and 
entering upon war with the 
two great German Powers. 
Lord Palmerston was anxious 
to send the fleet to the Baltic, 
but the Cabinet overruled him. 
No amount of bluster would 
conceal the non-fulfilment of the 
rash pledge of 1863. The whole 
transaction, while it closed 
Lord Palmerston’s career in 
something very like political 
shame, showed that the vet- 
eran statesman of eighty, with 
his new policy of meddle and 
muddle, was no match for the 
determined adventurer who had 
now achieved the first decisive 
success of a policy of blood and 
iron. 

These are two blots on Lord 
Palmerston’s fame, which, how- 
ever, is bright enough to bear 
some blemishes. If Bismarck 
outwitted and baffled him, he 
maintained his ground against 
Napoleon with more success. 
Perhaps if the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice had not in- 
spired him with such profound 
distrust of, and almost hostility 
to, the Emperor, the latter 
might have been dissuaded 
from his Mexican expedition, 
and a war might have resulted 
over Schleswig-Holstein which 
would have been disastrous to 
all concerned. Sir Spencer 
Walpole gives an extremely 
interesting account of the mode 
in which Napoleon — “ that 
embodiment of misunderstood 
incapacity,” as Bismarck called 
him, according to M. Klaczko, 
that “muddle-headed fellow,” 
according to Sir Spencer Wal- 
pole’s quotation of the same 
authority—was made a cat’s- 
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paw of by Count Cavour in the 
matter of Italian independence 
and unity, the credit for their 
final consummation passing 
eventually to the British 
Minister. The Orsini outrage 
led to the meeting at Plom- 
biéres between the Count and 
Napoleon, from whose Ministers 
it was kept carefully con- 
cealed. It reads like a consulta- 
tion between a statesman and 
a conspirator. The statesman 
was eager to free his country 
from Austria, and then gradu- 
ally unite it. The conspirator, 
recently escaped from the ven- 
geance of his former con- 
federates, and nervous as to 
his future, was eager to commit 
France to the enterprise, behind 
the backs of his Ministers. He 
promised Cavour, on his own 
responsibility, to support Pied- 
mont with his whole strength 
in a war with Austria, and 
actually asked him to devise 
a pretext for rupture. He 
pledged himself to drive the 
Austrians from Italy, convert 
Piedmont into a kingdom of 
Upper Italy, Central Italy to 
form another State, the two 
Sicilies a third; the Pope to 
be consoled with Rome and 
its neighbourhood. Savoy and 
Nice were to reward France 
for her exertions. 

The peace of Villafranca was 
concluded between Napoleon 
and Austria, apart from 
Cavour and his king, both 
sides being equally afraid of 
Russian intervention. The 
programme of Plombiéres was 
not carried out, and accordingly 
Napoleon waived at that time 
his claim to Savoy and Nice. 
The King of Piedmont, who 
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had not been consulted, yielded ; 


but Count Cavour was furious. 
The programme of Italy for the 
Italians had in his judgment 
failed ; Napoleon, being for his 
own hand entirely, had stopped 
short in the hour of victory. 
It was here that the British 
Ministry stepped in under Lord 
Palmerston’s guidance; showed 
the most complete sympathy 
with Italian aspirations, which 
shortly afterwards became the 
inspiration of Prussia, and by 
adroit diplomacy eventually 
evolved the desired results from 
the arrangements already made. 
Central Italy gravitated natur- 
ally and irresistibly to Pied- 
mont. The British Ministry 
made itself the champion of 
Italian unity, while Napoleon, 
with Austrian approval, fa- 
voured confederation, with the 
Pope as President, as more 
likely to conciliate Catholic 
France, and less likely to estab- 
lish a powerful kingdom on the 
south-eastern frontier of France. 
In March 1860 Central Italy 
annexed itself to Piedmont; 
and shortly afterwards Napoleon 
covered his defeat by insisting 
on the cession of Savoy and 
Nice, which involved’ the 
estrangement of the British 
Ministry. Later on in the 
same year Victor Emmanuel, 
at the head of his army, 
entered Naples ; in 1866 Venice 
was freed from Austrian rule; 
and in 1870 the French with- 
drew from Rome. One of the 
great dramas of this short 
period of history was com- 
pleted. Napoleon defeated Aus- 
tria, but the establishment of a 
United Italy was due to Count 
Cavour and Lord Palmerston ; 
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Great Britain obtained grati- 
tude and goodwill; the French 
Emperor won two provinces, 
“Réveur et conspirateur tou- 
jours,” he displayed through- 
out, says Sir Spencer Walpole, 
“that strange combination of 
resolution and _irresolution, 
which ultimately brought him 
to ruin.” He dreamed of a 
federation of three kingdoms, 
but having freed the Italian 
districts from Austrian rule, 
he was powerless to prevent 
the peoples so emancipated from 
disposing of their own destinies 
in consolidating a United Italy 
under British encouragement 
and support. 

Napoleon was the most 
prominent European figure in 
this short period, 1856-1870, 
and his fortunes or misfortunes 
are fully unfolded in this book 
down to the memorable sur- 
render at Sedan. They were 
connected with events of gig- 
antic importance. The coup 
d’état in Paris, the establish- 
ment of the Second Empire, the 
Crimean War, Italian unity, the 
Mexican expedition, the down- 
fall of Austria, the rise of the 
German Empire, the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of France,—these are 
the momentous incidents of a 
career which nevertheless can- 
not be called great. The Indian 
Mutiny and the American Civil 
War were two contemporary 
convulsions, in neither of which 
was he directly concerned. We 
cannot within our limits refer 
to either. The reader will 
find in this book an admirable 
and not too minute account of 
the Civil War. Sir Spencer 
Walpole insists upon British 
responsibility in having in- 
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flicted the curse of slavery from 
very early times, and during 
the whole of the eighteenth 
century, on the United States. 
We certainly in old days 
clung most resolutely to the 
slave-trade, and there is evid- 
ence that the Northern States 
were gradually imbibing the 
utmost horror of it, while the 
Southern interests were all in 
favour of its maintenance. The 
differences thence arising led to 
the policy of secession, and 
that rendered war inevitable. 
Napoleon and some English 
Ministers desired, or appeared 
to desire, to intervene ; and the 
former during its four years’ 
duration committed himself to 
the ill-starred Mexican expedi- 
tion, to which so many com- 
petent critics attribute the 
commencement of his fall. He 
wanted to establish a new 
empire on the shores of North 
America. A convention was 
made in 1861 between France, 
Spain, and Great Britain for 
the purpose of requiring the 
Mexican authorities to protect 
foreign residents, and enforce 
certain pecuniary stipulations 
contained in existing treaties ; 
and with that view to seize 
and occupy several positions on 
the Mexican coasts. Great 
Britain, however, would not go 
further, and Spain hesitated. 
Eventually both these Powers 
withdrew their forces to Europe. 
The French forces were left 
alone to carry out the design, 
which was now admitted, of 
founding a new monarchy. 
War ensued, Bazaine became 
its military hero, the Arch- 
duke Maximilian eventually its 
victim. He assumed the empire, 
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but wholly failed to establish 


his authority. The United 
States of course were hostile, 
and as soon as their Civil War 
was terminated they refused to 
recognise Maximilian, accred- 
ited a representative to Juarez, 
and otherwise assisted the 
leader of the native Mexican 
party. The French people 
grew weary of the enterprise, 
and were alarmed at their 
resources becoming exhausted 
by this hopeless attempt. The 
French Government decided to 
retreat, and Maximilian was 
left in the lurch by the very 
Power which had selected him 
for the throne. The bubble 
empire burst, and so at the 
very time (1866) that Prussia 
was triumphant over Austria, 
winning victories which event- 
ually gave her the primacy on 
the Continent, Napoleon was 
at his deepest debasement, his 
advisers telling him that the 
distant enterprise had absorbed 
his resources and prevented 
him from playing the part in 
Europe which policy and secur- 
ity required. The death of 
Maximilian led in time to the 
downfall of Napoleon; and his 
astute rival at Berlin knew 
that he had to deal with a man 
in ruined health, who had been 
outwitted by Cavour and de- 
feated in Mexico, and who had 
rightly lost faith in his destiny. 

The long diplomatic and 
military duel between Napoleon 
and Bismarck, which ostensibly 
began in the memorable inter- 
view at Biarritz in 1865, never 
fully disclosed to the world, is 
admirably described in this 
book. The two men had come 
earlier into conflict over the 
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controversy with Denmark, but 
Napoleon, estranged from Eng- 
land, was unwilling to face ex- 
tremities, and left his, at that 
time unrecognised, rival a free 
hand rather than embark in 
war with the two Germanic 
Powers. The treaty of Gastein 
had, however, given Austria 
rights in Holstein, which, as 
soon as it was signed, Bis- 
marck wanted to get rid of as 
the first step in his game, and 
for that purpose to ensure the 
tacit connivance of France and 
Italy. The dominant considera- 
tion in the minds of nearly all 
publicists at the time, which, 
however, Bismarck did not 
share, was that the military 
power of France was supreme, 
and that of Austria far greater 
than that of Prussia. Bis- 
marck’s first object was to 
secure the neutrality of France 
in the struggle which he con- 
templated with Austria. His 
suggestions to France were 
that she might help herself to 
Belgium and the Rhenish pro- 
vinces as an equivalent for 
Prussian extension. The more 
specific proposal apparently 
was the liberation of Venice 
from Austrian rule in return 
for permission to Prussia to 
annex Holstein. Napoleon, un- 
fortunately for himself, was 
convinced, and acted through- 
out on the conviction, that 
Prussia and Austria would be 
exhausted by the projected 
war, and that he would be able 
to dictate the terms of peace. 
With that view he was instru- 
mental in effecting a secret 
alliance between Prussia and 
Italy, so as to ensure greater 
equality between the antagon- 
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ists; based upon this condition 
that Italy was to have Venice, 
and Prussia its equivalent. It 
was only to last for three 
months, unless the war broke 
out during the term. Accord- 
ingly, Bismarck’s immediate 
aim was to bring about hos- 
tilities. Prussia would have 
an ally, and Napoleon the guilt 
of complicity in the war. 
Meanwhile a little byplay 
ensued of a scandalously un- 
principled character, which only 
failed of effect because Italy 
decided to observe the treaty 
of alliance which she had made. 
Napoleon, who had effected it, 
now induced Austria to consent 
to purchase the neutrality of 
France and Italy by ceding 
Venice at once. He then hoped 
that the dissolution of the 
alliance would enable him to 
frustrate Prussian hopes of ag- 
grandisement to which he had 
assented. Italy, however gladly 
she would have accepted Venice 
a few weeks earlier, refused to 
tear up her treaty at the in- 
stance of the very man who had 
suggested it. On the other 
hand, Bismarck, hearing of this 
new scheme, approached Austria 
with proposals which involved 
a joint attack on France. It 
turned out to be only byplay, 
without result, except so far as 
it throws light on the characters 
of the two leading personages 
in Europe. Later on, in 1870, 
Napoleon tried to requite the 
attention shown him, and 
nearly induced Austria to join 
him in an attack on Prussia. 
Bismarck, however, had to 
bid higher for French neutral- 
ity ; and Napoleon, ‘instead of 
contenting himself with offers 
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of enrichment at the expense of 
third parties, intimated that 
what he wanted from Prussia 
was to cede sufficient territory 
to restore the old boundaries of 
1814. The open declaration, 
however, in the French Legis- 
lature was of honest neutrality 
and complete liberty of action. 
It was at this point that Thiers 
made his memorable denuncia- 
tion of the Emperor’s policy, 
which marked another stage in 
the fall of the Empire. He 
denounced the Danish war and 
Prussian duplicity and ambi- 
tion; foretold the perils to 
France; and called upon the 
Emperor to forbid that very 
alliance with Italy which he 
had recently negotiated, and to 
forbid also a Prussian attack 
upon Austria. The Emperor, 
however, insisted that he had 
only two objects—the balance 
of power in Europe, and the 
safety of his work in Italy. 
Confident in his military power, 
he actually refused a definite 
extension of his Rhenish fron- 
tier which Bismarck offered 
him, preferring to dictate his 
own terms at the end of the 
exhausting war which was 
about to open. His notion 
apparently was to let Prussia 
lose a few battles, and then 
interfere, and arrange all dis- 
puted questions amongst the 
Germanic Powers according to 
his own fancy. 

He paid dearly in the end, 
the result of his fatal machina- 
tions and miscalculations. The 
Prussians forced on the war. 
They overran Holstein, and de- 
clared the federation dissolved. 
Sadowa followed very shortly, 
and Austria applied for French 





intervention. Napoleon then 
discovered, when it was too late, 
that he was not the master of 
the situation. He had staked 
everything upon its being a war 
of exhaustion. Instead Prussian 
success had been as rapid as it 
was overwhelming. His own 
Foreign Minister called upon 
him to place an army on his 
German frontier, as an indis- 
pensable measure of self-pro- 
tection and security. But 
Mexico had consumed every- 
thing. He had neither horses 
nor equipment for a campaign. 
There had been impolicy, cor- 
ruption, and mismanagement, 
and he could not, at this crisis 
in his own and the fortunes of 
France, place 50,000 men on 
the Rhine. Negotiation was 
his only resource with an an- 
tagonist whom it was impos- 
sible to deceive, and with whom 
he had made no definite and 
binding engagement. 
Benedetti, a name of evil 
omen to France, appeared at 
the headquarters of the Prussian 
army, successful, at least in one 
thing, that he had eluded the 
vigilance of the military police, 
who were instructed to inter- 
cepthim. But neither at head- 
quarters nor at the French 
Foreign Office was the final 
settlement with France made. 
The Emperor himself agreed 
with Count von Goltz to the 
transfer of Hanover, Elec- 
toral Hesse, and Frankfort, 
some 4,500,000 people, to 
Prussia ; and to postpone nego- 
tiations on the compensation to 
France. Austria rapidly settled 
with Prussia on these terms, 
and ceded Venice to Italy. 
Napoleon was left out in the 
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cold, free to solicit compensa- 
tion, which his victorious rival 
contumeliously described as a 
policy of pourboire. French in- 
dignation and anger rose to 
a point which rendered war 
sooner or later inevitable. For 
the consequences of Sadowa, 
of the startling rapidity with 
which Austria had been over- 
thrown, could neither be mini- 
mised nor concealed. Prussia 
had carried out her whole pro- 
gramme and displayed to 
Europe a powerful and suc- 
cessful army, a profound strat- 
egist at the head of it, a bold 
and resourceful Minister, who 
had triumphed rapidly and 
completely over apparently in- 
superable obstacles. The Em- 
peror had completely failed ; 
and with regard to compensa- 
tion he could only go, hat in 
hand, to the Berlin Cabinet, 
well knowing that that Cabinet 
could arraign him before the 
French people as the author of 
the Prusso-Italian Alliance, and 
therefore of a war which they 
knew to be full of disaster to 
themselves. 

In the end Napoleon got 
nothing. The humiliation was 
the more complete since he was 
induced to formulate extrav- 
agant demands. The first at- 
tempt was to present, through 
Benedetti, a draft treaty, claim- 
ing for France the left bank of 
the Rhine up to and including 
the fortress of Mayence. Bis- 
marck called this an ultimatum, 
said that he preferred war, and 
Benedetti retreated. Not an 
inch of German territory would 
be ceded; an Austrian alliance 
against France was not ob- 
scurely threatened if he per- 
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sisted in the claim. Bismarck 
hurried up reinforcements to 
the Rhine, denounced French 
ambition at St Petersburg, and 
took care to give publicity to 
the proposal. He caused it to 
be clearly understood that he 
owed nothing to France, and 
that in his judgment France 
could not expect payment. The 
Emperor, therefore, changed his 
tactics, and suggested two 
treaties—a public one, trans- 
ferring Luxemburg to France, 
a private one of offensive and 
defensive alliance between 
Prussia and France, and prom- 
ising Prussian aid to a French 
attack on Belgium. Bismarck 
persuaded Benedetti to fuse 
these two treaties into one, and 
got from him for future use a 
draft in Benedetti’s handwrit- 
ing providing for French sup- 
port to a federal union between 
North and South Germany, 
and for Prussian aid to French 
acquisition of Belgium and 
Luxemburg. Bismarck, what- 
ever he may have contemplated, 
took care to keep himself free 
of all complicity in this nefari- 
ous project, and free also to 
produce Benedetti’s draft with 
crushing effect four years later, 
at a time when Napoleon would 
have been glad of British sym- 
pathy and Austrian help. His 
plans for compensation were a 
failure, and all that was left to 
him was the futile attempt to 
prove by circulars, issued from 
the French Foreign Office, that 
the French position in Europe 
was strengthened by the mo- 
mentous events which had been 
accomplished in spite of French 
opposition. 


Meanwhile Bismarck was 
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concluding secret treaties of 
offensive and defensive alliance 
with the South German States, 
the effect of which was to 
establish a still more powerful 
Germany, with an overwhelm- 
ing military force, under the 
command in chief of the King 
of Prussia. They were then 
published at an inconvenient 
moment to the French Govern- 
ment. Even the design on 
Luxemburg did not proceed 
smoothly. The King of Hol- 
land was so impressed with 
Prussian predominance that he 
would not cede it without 
Prussia’s consent, which gave 
Bismarck the opportunity of 
saying that though he would 
not oppose the cession, neither 
would he consent to it. Ac- 
cordingly the King of Holland 
refused the cession —a fresh 
rebuff for the unfortunate Em- 
peror. None of the parties 
concerned were ready or desir- 
ous for war at this juncture, 
and the deadlock at which 
negotiations had arrived gave 
a fair opportunity for foreign, 
chiefly British, intervention ; 
with the result, by way of 
compromise, that Luxemburg 
was placed in 1867 under the 
collective guarantee of Europe, 
remaining part of Holland, the 
Prussian garrison being with- 
drawn. Immediate war was 
averted, and Prussia at least 
gained time, while France 
nursed her indignation, but 
not apparently her resources 
and her preparations. 

Three short years intervened, 
and then came the crash of 
that tremendous struggle which 
Bismarck foresaw, elaborately 
prepared for by treaties and 
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military organisation, and de- 
liberately provoked when his 
schemes were ripe. Napoleon’s 
empire had been reinstated in 
power by the votes of 7} 
millions of Frenchmen in May 
1870, foreign affairs were in 
the hands of Olivier and the 
Duc de Gramont, England was 
convinced that peace was as- 
sured, and that there was no 
important question for Europe 
to deal with, when suddenly a 
Hohenzollern prince was put 
forward as a candidate for the 
throne of Spain. The resent- 
ment of France, fanned by the 
humiliations of the past years, 
was skilfully roused to a white 
heat by Bismarck, who was 
now ready for a war which he 
knew to be inevitable, and for 
which he also knew that France 
was not prepared. He received 
on a secret mission, as an un- 
official envoy from Spain, the 
man who was the chief advo- 
cate of the Hohenzollern suc- 
cession. He was present at a 
conference in Berlin of the 
prince himself, his father, and 
the King of Prussia. The en- 
voy returned to Spain accom- 
panied by a German officer and 
a letter from Bismarck to 
Marshal Prim. The French 
Foreign Minister was goaded 
into saying that France would 
not tolerate a Hohenzollern or 
any Prussian prince on the 
throne of Spain, and thus im- 
peril the honour and interests 
of France. The French people 
were irritated by what they 
regarded, and apparently were 
intended to regard, as an insult 
and a challenge. The candi- 
dature was withdrawn, owing 
to foreign mediation, but not 
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with Bismarck’s approval. 
France thus scored a diplo- 
matic victory and had better 
have rested content; but her 
watchful enemy probably knew 
that the train was laid, and 
that a spark sooner or later 
would cause a conflagration. 
Sadowa still rankled, and satis- 
faction must be obtained openly 
from Prussia, for a victory over 
an obscure prince and a weak 
Power like Spain did not jus- 
tify an assurance to the French 
Chamber that the affair was 
finished. In the few remaining 
steps which led to war the 
French appear to have been 
maddened to the point of 
frenzy, Bismarck to be coldly 
diabolical in his determination 
to force on the war, Early in 
July the Prussian Government, 
through its Under Secretary, 
disavowed all concern with the 
Spanish succession. Benedetti 
was nevertheless instructed to 
obtain a similar disavowal per- 
sonally from the King. The 
King was distinctly concili- 
atory, admitted that he knew 
of the candidature and accept- 
ance of the throne, declared 
that he was quite neutral in 
the matter, and that in neither 
counselling nor forbidding it he 
had acted not as king but 
privately as head of the House 
of Hohenzollern. Benedetti 
nevertheless was directed to in- 
vite the King to associate him- 
self with the Prince’s with- 
drawal, and to pledge himself 
against it for the future. The 
King declined to go so far as 
that, but a few hours later sent 
to inform him that he had 
officially learned the Prince’s 
withdrawal, and accordingly 
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he considered the incident as 
closed. A further interview 
was proposed and courteously 
declined. 

War could hardly result in 
this state of things. Bismarck, 
however, was disgusted with 
the course events were taking, 
and was on the point of one 
of his numerous resignations. 
He disapproved the King’s 
condescending to see Benedetti, 
and apparently also the with- 
drawal of the Prince. The 
King telegraphed to him an 
account of what had taken 
place with the French Am- 
bassador, and Bismarck stands 
convicted of having so far 
mutilated that telagram in 
publishing it, that he conveyed 
the impression that the King 
had declined to see the French 
Ambassador, discourteously or 
even offensively intimating 
that decision through an aide- 
de-camp. He converted, to use 
Sir Spencer Walpole’s phrase, 
“an innocuous piece of paper 
into what he himself called 
a red rag for the Gallic bull.” 
He produced a war which 
might have been avoided, but 
in order to effect that result he 
was reduced to the necessity of 
himself deliberately supplying 
the spark which should ignite 
the train which he had laid. 
Diplomacy has seldom pre- 
sented a more diabolical aspect. 
The French were roused to 
that degree of frenzy that 
they were wholly unable to 
resist the smallest provocation. 
The incident illustrates the 
peril to peace which dogs the 
steps of strained negotiations. 

Of course at the time it did 
not escape suspicion that Bis- 
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marck forced on the war, 
availing himself of the incident 
of the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture, which was probably a 
royal family affair. But the 
French got all the odium of 
it, and very naturally, for they 
brought undue violence to bear, 
first in objecting, and second in 
not acquiescing in their diplo- 
matic victory. These errors 
were fatal and grotesque, for 
France was without allies and 
without a sufficient and pro- 
perly organised army. A few 
weeks delay might have 
brought Austria and France 
into line, since the former 
would have been glad to re- 
cover Southern Germany. If 
Napoleon had been successful 
at the first, Austria might have 
joined him. As it was, the 
Second Empire was overthrown 
in six weeks, Paris was besieged, 
and Rome was evacuated. The 
completion of Italian unity, the 
one successful project of the 
Emperor’s reign, was achieved 
at and by his fall, having been 
started by a campaign which 
gained him no gratitude, and 
having been fostered by dip- 
lomatic influences and in a 
manner to which he was hos- 
tile. He closed the traditional 
battlefield of Europe only to 
fall a victim to that policy of 
blood and iron which was so 
ruthlessly pursued in the north. 
His reign was associated with, 
and he was an important actor 
in, all the momentous dramas 
which filled these fourteen 
years. He was not man 
enough to play his part with 
success. He was opposed by 
the most unscrupulous states- 
man of the age, a man of 
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enormous power, and in his 
pitiable failure he is scarcely 
entitled tocompassion. Equally 
with his so-called uncle he seems 
to have been without a virtue 
of any kind, false and untrust- 
worthy,—a selfish conspirator 
seated on a throne. Our cen- 
sure of Bismarck’s ruthlessness 
in forcing on an inevitable war 
is somewhat mitigated, while 
all pity for the desperation to 
which Napoleon’s folly and 
political ineptitude had reduced 
him is destroyed, by the fact 
which must have been well 
known to Bismarck, that after 
he had abandoned his nefarious 
designs on Belgium, distrustful 
no doubt of Prussian aid, he 
had an alternative scheme of 
union with Austria in an 
attack on Saxony and Berlin. 
Negotiations in 1870 had gone 
very far in that direction. In 
the spring of that year 
Napoleon and the Austrian 
Archduke Albert concerted the 
plans, which were, “that the 
allied armies—and it was hoped 
that Italy might be induced to 
join the alliance—shall simul- 
taneously invade Germany, 
neutralise by their presence the 
forces of the South German 
States, and ultimately march 
through Southern Germany on 
Saxony and Berlin.” Napoleon, 
however, was always more 
ready with his plans than 
with the capacity to execute 
them and to bend the views 
and wills of others to his 
own. Austria prudently dis- 
covered that it would take her 
six weeks to mobilise, and as 
France could mobilise in fifteen 
days it would be better that 
she should commence hostilities, 
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and after she had reaped some 
successes, Austria and Italy 
could join in. With this pro- 
ject in view, with all its san- 
guinary and desolating possi- 
bilities, for no motive, so far as 
Napoleon was concerned, but 
the restoration of his damaged 
prestige and the security of his 
dynasty, obviously the element 
of time was an all-important 
consideration. Perhaps it may 
be demonstrated in Bismarck’s 
vindication that his best, if not 
his only, chance of isolating 
France was to strike at once; 
and perhaps not even his mili- 
tary advisers had penetrated 
the miserable disorganisation 
by which the Emperor was 
surrounded. 

The fourteen years of history 
which are spanned in these 
volumes are as momentous as 
any in the last two centuries, 
if we except the wars of Napo- 
leon. England all this time 
was absorbed in commerce, 
finance, parliamentary reform, 
and the disestablishment of a 
Church. She made her influ- 
ence felt in the resuscitation of 
Italy, but with that exception 
she did not influence the trend 
of Continental events. The 
American Civil War and the 
Indian Mutiny interested her 
more closely. There was no 
hesitation in dealing with the 
latter. But the uncertainty of 
aim and vacillation of purpose 
over the Civil War, with its 
Alabama difficulty and the pay- 
ment of an excessive indemnity, 
did not place the capacity of 
our statesmen in a very favour- 
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able light. Still our prosperity 
went up by leaps and bounds 
while the Second Empire 
rushed to its fall. In Europe 
we were temporarily effaced. 
It was not till the Russo- 
Turkish war arrived that Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Berlin 
resumed her old predominance, 
apparently with the approval 
of the Continental nations, 
which, however much they may 
hate us, find in the authorita- 
tive exercise of British influence 
their best security for peace. 
In the contest for South 
African dominion we have dis- 
played our capacity for war on 
a larger scale and on a distant 
theatre; we established our 
authority in Egypt and the 
Soudan, and at the same time 
an Anglo-French agreement of 
peace; we localised the wars 
between Spain and America, 
and between Russia and Japan ; 
we have successfully fostered 
friendship with the United 
States, and secured the alliance 
of the great rising power in 
the Far East. The greatest of 
British interests, and, looking 
to the deadly nature of modern 
war, the greatest interest of 
the world, is the maintenance 
of peace; and from that point 
of view the maintenance of 
our Empire, which has not 
been in the slightest degree dis- 
turbed by the thrilling events 
of these fourteen years, is a 
world-wide interest alike in 
the East and the West, in 
the old world of Europe, and 
in the new world of Greater 
Britain, 
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THE SEA-TROUT. 


ESSENTIALLY a child of the 
tides, a fish that loves to give 
battle to the strong streams— 
that is the first characteristic 
of the sea-trout which is 
brought home even to those 
casually acquainted with the 
most active and “sporting” of 
all the Salmonide ; ubiquity, 
adaptability, specific variation, 
—these and other attributes 
too numerous to summarise are 
the later discoveries of ex- 
perience of his ways in many 
waters, from the burn to the 
salt-water river, from tidal 
pool to broad lake, from small 
stream to great river. You 
approach the study of the sea- 
trout with a prejudice deep- 
rooted by reason of many years 
of popular acceptance or scien- 
tific indifference. You look 
upon the fish as so closely akin 
to the salmon, that what is said 
to be true of the habits and 
life-history of the one must be 
true of the other. Both are 
migratory fish which ascend 
into fresh water to spawn and 
descend to salt water to grow. 
That is their broadest common 
characteristic. The life of each, 
after a certain stage, is divided 
into alternate periods of so- 
journ in the salt water as a 
sea-fish, and in the fresh water 
as a river- or lake-fish. From 
this dual life arises the puzzling 
problem, Were the fish origin- 
ally sea-fish or fresh-water fish ? 
No sooner is the question put 
than a maze of similar ques- 
tions confronts the inquirer. 
Amongst other facts, he remem- 


bers that the salmon is at the 
present time more of a sea- 
fish than the sea-trout. The 
name of the latter in conse- 
quence strikes him as being 
something of a misnomer. Yet 
the scientific nomenclature saves 
the situation ; salar when tacked 
on to Salmo is a satisfying 
qualification, though Salmo 
trutta remains as @ mere popu- 
lar generalisation, based on the 
superficial resemblance of the 
two fish in colour, form, and 
habits. 

It is at this point that the 
inquirer realises that he stands 
at the parting of the ways. 
He begins to see that the study 
of the sea-trout is a separate 
problem. That the sea-trout 
is obviously the connecting- 
link between the salmon and 
the common trout does not 
affect the position. By taking 
the sea-trout separately, you 
are under no necessity to decide 
whether the salmon is the sea- 
trout with an ocean range, or 
the common trout of our rivers 
and lakes is a degenerate salmon 
that has forsaken the sea until, 
after generations of sojourn in 
confined and niggard waters, it 
has become a dwindled race. 

Dismissing such problems 
from the purview, the first 
salient feature of the sea-trout 
is its range. All the circum- 
stances being considered, it is 
as great as that of the common 
trout, while the number of 
varieties of the sea-trout, due 
to the operation of similar, if 
not identical, causes to those 
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producing the various races of 
the common trout, is equally 
large. This fact makes any 
attempt to reduce its habits to 
a series of satisfying generalisa- 
tions extremely difficult. It is 
a very far cry from the lone 
upland tributary of some great 
river, where the sound of the 
sea never echoes through the 
solitudes, to some brackish 
Hebridean lake, linked for ever 
with the sea by the tireless 
tides,—a lake whose most re- 
mote tributary sings its little 
song of the hills in unison with 
the deeper music of ocean on a 
western beach. 

Let us take instances to 
illustrate this important point. 
Let us suppose that by years 
of careful study some pains- 
taking investigator has by 
observation and the usual pro- 
cess of elimination, inference, 
and hypothesis, arrived at a 
satisfactory solution of all the 
mysteries of the life-history of 
the sea-trout in the Howmore 
river (South Uist) and its con- 
necting lakes, dare that invest- 
igator assert that his observa- 
tions are decisive of the habits 
of the sea-trout which ascend 
from the Tay to the Earn, from 
the Earn to the Ruchil, and 
from the Ruchil to each of the 
tiniest of its tributary torrents? 
The answer is obvious. The 
series of generalisations would, 
at the least, be subject to the 
modification of circumstances. 
It is clear, therefore, that in 
the face of the many and far 
different environments em- 
braced by the wide range of 
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the sea-trout, one would not 
only have to exercise great 
caution in selecting those habits 
which seem of universal oc- 
currence, but would also have 
to deduce with similar care 
the probable effect of circum- 
stances in modifying the hered- 
itary instincts and acquired 
habits of the fish. 

That certain conditions pecu- 
liar to a water should make 
the habits of migratory Sal- 
monide frequenting that water 
differ from the habits of 
migrants in other waters, is 
obviously merely another way 
of stating the law of environ- 
ment. One notes within very 
limited areas the operation of 
the law. Take, for example, 
the case of the three rivers 
which find their way into the 
head - waters of Loch Fyne. 
Their lesson is most instructive 
—particularly in its analogical 
aspect. Of the three rivers, 
the Fyne! and the Aray are 
normal waters. They are 
merely rivers flowing straight 
into the sea. Their tidal por- 
tions, in this connection at 
least, present no peculiarities. 
Their salmon have therefore 
the normal habits of fish fre- 
quenting normal waters. What- 
ever differences there may be 
are due simply to the location 
of the pools. On first entering 
the river the Fyne fish are 
forced, for the most part, to 
run higher than those of the 
Aray. That is a mere ques- 
tion of bed configuration. In 
all essentials the habits of the 
fish are the usual habits of the 





1 The Fyne has certain peculiarities, 


sea-trout, and are not sufficiently pronounced to influence the salmon. 


but these only affect the habits of the 
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salmonfrequenting the majority 
of our rivers, simply because 
both streams present no peculi- 
arities capable of differentiating 
to a marked degree the habits 
of the fish frequenting them 
from those of other rivers. 
Not so the Shira. Its environ- 
ment is peculiar and in some 
respects unique amongst main- 
land waters. Its salmon, in 
consequence, seem to set at 
defiance the ordinary law of 
migration, while in reality they 
merely obey that law as modi- 
fied by the circumstances 
peculiar to the environment of 
the river, lake, and tidal way 
of Glen Shira. The tidal por- 
tion of the river is about half 
a mile in length, and is of such 
a nature that fish can always 
ascend into the tidal Dhuloch 
—a lake some half mile long 
and of considerable depth into 
which the Shira proper flows. 
The Shira itself, whatever it 
may have been in the past, is 
not at the present day a very 
suitable stream for salmon. 
Here and there in its course 
there are deep pools; but the 
absence of sheltering rocks, the 
rapidity with which the river 
falls, and above all the broad 
deep waters of the Dhuloch 
and the easy road to the sea, 
have a most marked effect 
upon the habits of the salmon. 
They only ascend the river in 
times of flood or when about to 
spawn, and prefer to lie in the 
Dhuloch.! The constant in- 
vasion of that lake by the 
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tide seems, however, to induce 
an occasional return to sea. 
Salmon showing distinct signs 
of having been in the Dhuloch 
for some time are frequently 
taken in the nets in Loch Fyne. 
The habits of the salmon of the 
Shira are in fact those of the 
sea-trout in Hebridean waters, 
shortly to be discussed. 

Here, then, is a most con- 
vincing example of the modify- 
ing effect of circumstances 
upon the habits of the migra- 
tory Salmonide. The salmon 
of the Aray and the Fyne 
follow the normal rules as to 
migration, —rules due to en- 
vironment; the salmon of the 
Shira follow rules peculiar to 
themselves, but equally the 
result of environment. The 
differences, here of degree, are 
due to determinable causes, 
while the application of the 
lesson of these three rivers to 
the problem of the sea-trout is 
obvious. No single observer 
can hope to make a careful 
and exhaustive inquiry into 
the habits of sea-trout in all the 
very different kinds of water 
frequented by that fish from 
Shetland to Devonshire, from 
Tay to Howmore. His proper 
plan, apart from adventitious 
experience, is obviousiy to 
master, as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, the ways of sea-trout in 
a water not only instructive in 
itself but admitting of observa- 
tion; he must then apply as 
far as possible the circum- 
stances of each water as 





1 As many as one hundred salmon have been taken in a day in the Dhuloch 
with the net at a time when not a single fish was to be seen in the Shira, and 
when the loch itself has been fished with the rod for days without a fish being 


raised or observed to ‘‘ show.” 
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modifications of the general- 
isations as to habits at which 
he has arrived. 

Of the many sea-trout waters, 
none with which the writer is 
acquainted seems more adapted 
for observation of an instruc- 
tive and reliable kind than the 
Howmore in South Uist, with 
its connecting lakes and burns. 
What is now machar land, 
broken up into lakes and 
tidal pools, at Howmore was 
no doubt once covered by the 
sea. The original river was 
what is now called the Roag 
burn, a stream which has 
several upper branches, all 
having their rise in remote 
hill tarns. The Roag flows 
into Loch Roag, a _ shallow 
brackish lake with a sandy 
bottom and rocky sides. This 
lake was the original estuary 
or tidal pool of the Roag. In 
one sense it is still a tidal pool, 
for in normal weather it is 
invaded by every high tide 
coming up what is now 
called the Howmore river. 
Taking the Howmore as em- 
bracing the Roag burn, Loch 
Roag, and the Howmore proper, 
together with Loch Fada,—a 
lake lying to the south of Loch 
Roag, and connected with it by 
a ditch and series of shallow 
lochlets—the Fada burn, and 
two other lakes lying to the 
north, and connected with the 
Howmore tidal pools just above 
the sea by a deep ditch, one 
has an environment of excep- 
tional interest to the student 
of the sea-trout. It is the 
more instructive by reason of 
the fact that it seems to be the 
product of a long-waged war 
between the land and the sea, 
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in which the former has proved 
victorious, though ocean still 
carries on the contest through 
the tides. 

Starting from the remote hill 
tarns, to which many of the 
sea-trout penetrate, you will 
find the Roag as other hill 
burns of its class. It consists 
of a series of deep rocky pools, 
interspersed in the level places 
with dark glides, some two feet 
deep, flowing above a gravelly 
bed, and those rippling shal- 
lows on which sea-trout love 
to spawn. About half a mile 
before it enters Loch Roag the 
burn loses its Highland char- 
acter. The plain arrests its 
course, and it is divided up into 
a series of long canal-like pools 
of dark water. Loch Roag, 
as already stated, is simply a 
very large tidal pool, while 
Loch Fada, the lake connected 
with it lying to the south, is 
of the same external character, 
but differs in one important 
respect—it is non-tidal, and is 
so little affected by even the 
highest spring-tides that it is 
practically a fresh-water lake. 
At the west end of Loch Roag 
the superfluous waters find their 
way into the sea and form what 
is called the Howmore river. 
From the point of exit to the 
sea the length of the river 
with its windings is close upon 
half a mile. For 200 yards 
of this distance it flows be- 
tween green banks, and is 
practically a winding pool of 
dark water pacing very gently 
over a bed of sand. Then it 
broadens into a shallow clear 
stream, flowing for a quarter 
of a mile over very light- 
coloured sand, with ono deep 
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dark pool about 150 yards be- 
low where the shallows begin. 
Just above the sea the river 
is broken up into a series of 
small pools, at the end of 
which there is a long deep 
hole with a swift current, a 
bed of sand, and a remarkably 
fine “tail.” Below this are 
some swift shallows and an- 
other pool worn by the action 
of many tides and spates in 
the long stretch of sand lead- 
ing to the Atlantic. In the 
last hundred yards of the river, 
however, the bed is stony, and 
the actual mouth of the river 
at low tide is thus not of 
shifting configuration. The 
ideal character of the envir- 
onment strikes the observer 
at once and gives him pause. 
It is too perfect, he argues, 
to be a safe guide to the 
habits of sea-trout. But a 
little consideration soon ban- 
ishes his doubts. The salient 
feature of the Howmore as a 
whole is the easy passage which 
it offers to the sea-trout from 
sea to tidal pool, from tidal 
pool to lake, from lake to burn. 
As the nature of the road from 
sea to spawning-beds dictates 
the habits of migrants in as- 
cending and descending, is the 
one great master circumstance 
which differentiates the habits 
of the sea-trout of one water 
from those of another, it is 
clear that the more perfect 
the way up and down any 
water, the better fitted is that 
water to be selected as the 
standard. 

In the Howmore, if in any 
British water, you will assur- 
edly find the sea-trout follow- 
ing its normal habits and 
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gratifying with ease all its 
natural instincts, its likes and 
dislikes. Nor need the puzzling 
problem of its original char- 
acter give the student of its 
ways pause. Whether it was 
originally a child of the wider 
world of waters of the old days 
when the sea swept over what 
is now land; whether it has 
been slowly called into specific 
existence from a race of irregu- 
lar migrants from fresh water ; 
whether the cradle of the race 
was the tidal way or the broad 
sea ; whether its ancestors were 
bold pioneers who braved un- 
known perils to find new life in 
the salt ways,—these and other 
speculative problems, however 
interesting in themselves, need 
not trouble the student of the 
habits of the sea-trout who has 
the open book of the Howmore 
before him. 

He would learn of the method 
of migration. Let him stand 
some bright July day on the 
bridge spanning the river near 
the last large pool above the 
sea. Let him choose a day on 
which the water is low and the 
tide is of normal height, and 
let the hour be that of the in- 
coming tide. If there be many 
fish waiting to ascend, a glance 
seawards will be of interest. 
He will see fish showing all 
round the mouth. Once the 
tide begins to come up over the 
shallows, the advance of the 
migrants begins. The forma- 
tion they assume he cannot see, 
but presently he will note that 
the pool below his point of ob- 
servation has become peopled 
with fish. The tide flows over 
it into the broken shallows, and 
so to the long stretch of clear 
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waterabove. Inthisclear water, 
flowing over white sand, he 
looks eagerly for the advanced- 
guard of the invading army of 
sea-trout ; but he looks in vain. 
Not a single fish has ascended 
above the pool below, though 
the tide has swept up for quite 
100 yards above it. Had there 
been, as there were not, any 
sea-trout in the pool before the 
tide came in, the observer would 
have seen these fish and not 
the new-comers move up with 
the tide to the upper portion 
of the river, the long dark 
stretch just below the lake. 
What strange unsuspected fact 
has the Howmore revealed? 
The answer is obvious, Sea- 
trout rarely ascend with one 
tide, even when they can do so 
with ease. This is so opposed 
to his experience and the all 
too readily accepted traditions, 
that further observation is 
necessary to carry conviction. 
At the next incoming of the 
tide he will see the fish resume 
their journey, and this time can 
note their formation on the 
march. The largest fish lead 
the way; the army is wedge- 
shaped ; the smallest fish bring 
up the rear. Its march is not 
at first straight. Once out of 
the pool and in the shallows, 
three or four swift circular 
movements are made, the leaders 
being evidently determined to 
make sure that the way is safe 
and proper. Then suddenly 
the straight course is resumed 
and the dark waters of the 
upper tidal pool are speedily 
won. 

This habit of resting for at 
least one tide in the first pool 
above the sea may be subject 
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to exceptions. The conjunc- 
tion of a very high tide with a 
heavy flood may either compel 
or induce the sea-trout to de- 
part from their usual custom, 
especially if this combination 
of conditions favourable to 
“running” occur after a long 
period of drought. The proba- 
bility of such exceptions is, 
however, a purely speculative 
admission. No actual excep- 
tion has been noted. Most 
anglers who have fished in the 
lowest tidal pool of a river in 
flood must have experienced at 
one time or another a crowded 
hour of sport amongst the sea- 
trout. These sea-trout they 
have described as “running” 
fish—sea-trout, that is to say, 
who are passing through the 
pool from the sea to the upper 
waters. If the angler were 
fishing in any pool above the 
lowest, the description of the 
fish would be accurate. In 
the lowest pool, however, such 
sea-trout as he takes are not 
“running” but resting, in so 
far as they have reached their 
invariable first halting - place 
on the way up. Indeed in 
certain rivers the writer has 
every reason to believe some 
sea-trout never ascend higher 
than the first tidal pool, and do 
not necessarily spawn in the 
river up which they thus far 
ascend. A notable example of 
peculiar limited migration seems 
to be afforded by the Fyne. 
The major portion of the sea- 
trout of this stream do not 
ascend above the tidal reaches 
until ripe for spawning, while 
other fish which frequent the 
same reach appear to spawn in 
the one or other of the many 
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small burns whose waters make 
Loch Fyne at its head a 
brackish rather than a salt 
loch. 

It will be noticed that three 
examples of the love of the 
migratory Salmonide to linger 
in the tidal pools have been 
given. The instances are the 
salmon of the Shira and the 
sea-trout of the Howmore and 
the Fyne. It is so clearly the 
natural instinct of the fish thus 
to linger, that any departure 
from the habit is and can only 
be due to force of circumstances. 
Yet, curiously enough, it is a 
habit often fatal to the fish, 
and is one of the very few 
causes which lead to mortality 
amongst sea-trout. In periods 
of exceptional drought, when 
rivers are very low and their 
water is not so highly oxidised 
as it should be for the health 
of the fish, the habit of running 
up with the tide and resting in 
the first suitable tidal pool 
leaves fish exposed to the 
danger of having to spend 
several hours in _ practically 
stagnant water, the oxygen 
of which they speedily exhaust. 
The pool then becomes a veri- 
table lethal chamber, and many 
of the fish die from precisely the 
same cause as leads to the death 
of fish during transportation 
in cans. The rate of mortality 
due to this cause is naturally 
higher in rivers where fish are 
very numerous and the pool is 
overcrowded than in rivers 
carrying a small head of fish. 
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Another and rarer cause of 
mortality, due to the habit of 
running up only as far as the 
first tidal pool, even when there 
is no chance of the fish being 
able to ascend higher, is to be 
found in the fact that on drop- 
ping back with the next tide, 
sea-trout are very apt to linger 
so long in the shallows that 
many of them are suffocated by 
sand getting into their gills or 
even by being stranded or over- 
whelmed in some shifting or 
silting of the sand. The first 
of these too little-known causes 
of mortality amongst sea-trout 
is operative in every river fre- 
quented by the fish; the latter 
is, of course, peculiar to rivers 
with very sandy estuaries. It 
is for this reason that the 
second cause must be prolific 
of fatal consequences in the 
Solway Firth. 

To return to the Howmore 
sea-trout. When the fish 
reach the upper portion of the 
river their stay there is of un- 
certain duration. Its period 
varies with the invitation held 
out by the loch in the shape of 
flood-water and by the height 
of. the tides subsequent to their 
arrival. As a rule, however, 
the fish keep coming and going 
from the lower lake to the tidal 
way until the beginning of 
September. After that date 
the migration is never down- 
wards save in the case of sick 
fish, though few or no trout 
make any effort to reach the 
upper waters until ripe for 











1 Sick sea-trout invariably seek the sea, and the writer noted several cases in 
late October of fish descending from Loch Roag to the Howmore tidal way. 
Though of healthy appearance, the fish were so weak that they could have been 


lifted out with a landing-net. 
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spawning. That this is an in- 
variable habit the writer is able 
to assert fromobservations made 
in other waters. The habits of 
the sea-trout frequenting Hori- 
sary (North Uist) and _ the 
Upper Mill Loch (South Uist) 
are identicai with those of the 
Howmore fish in this respect. 
There are, however, exceptions 
to the rule, but these excep- 
tions are due to circumstances. 
If the spawning -burn flows 
through a small loch on its 
course to the sea-trout loch 
proper, then a percentage of 
the fish will run up to and rest 
in the upper loch. But in no 
case will the sea-trout ascend 
to the actual spawning - beds 
until ripe for the reproduc- 
tive operation. When circum- 
stances are wholly favourable, 
the actual period of their so- 
journ on the spawning-burns 
does not exceed from two to 
four days. The most favour- 
able conditions are briefly 
these. If when ripe they can 
get a small flood to take them 
up to the dark glides and 
pools just below the gravelly 
shallows where they spawn, 
and the water, after remaining 
at a normal and suitable height 
for the reproductive operation, 
is again sufficiently flooded to 
make their descent easy, they 
will run up, deposit their spawn, 
and run down without linger- 
ing in the upper waters longer 
than is absolutely necessary. 
The pairing is done in the loch 
itself, and the ascent and de- 
scent of the spawning-burn is 
in fact the honeymoon of the 
sea trout. 

The disinclination of the sea- 
trout to linger in the spawning 
beds, or even in the upper 





waters, accounts for a fact 
which must often have puzzled 
serious students of the Salmon- 
ide. All the sea-trout in any 
water under reasonably favour- 
able conditions have completed 
the operation of spawning by the 
beginning of December. The 
sojourn of the sea-trout in fresh 
water is not, however, neces- 
sarily shorter than that of the 
salmon, because the latter 
spawn later. In the Howmore 
the sea-trout, as already stated, 
descend to the lake immediate- 
ly after spawning: they thus 
escape most of the perils which 
beset the salmon in their descent 
in a more enfeebled condition. 
The consequence is that a dead 
kelt sea-trout is as rare a sight 
as a dead kelt salmon is common. 
Other circumstances, no doubt, 
contribute to the comparatively 
small mortality amongst sea- 
trout in fresh water. Of these 
the chief is the undoubted fact 
that the sea-trout approximates 
more closely to the common 
trout in its feeding habits than 
does the salmon. [For this 
reason it is rarely found in the 
same emaciated and weak con- 
dition as the salmon. What 
proportion of the fish coming 
back into the Howmore Lake 
and similar waters at once 
proceed to the tidal pools and 
the sea, the writer is not in a 
position to state. To judge 
from the varied condition of 
the sea-trout which he has 
taken in the lake and tidal 
pools in March and April, it 
would be a safe estimate to fix 
the proportion of fish sufficiently 
mended to be retained at 4 to 
1; out of 100 fish, that is to 
say, there will be at least 75 
which, for the purposes of this 
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article, can be called clean fish. 
These will include kelts that 
have enjoyed a salt bath and 
recovered from their winter 
lankness by feeding on the only 
sort of food which can fatten 
migrants,—the food of the tidal 
pools, the estuary, and the sea- 
proper. Of these 75, however, 
at least one-third are true 
spring sea-trout, which cor- 
respond apparently to spring 
salmon, while another third 
will be fish in as prime condi- 
tion as the true springers. The 
remaining 25 are fish worth 
catching, but scarcely fit to be 
retained. They are bright in 
colour, but somewhat lean in 
person, and though they give 
excellent sport, are such in- 
different eating that they should 
be returned. The undoubted 
kelts—the trout, that is to say, 
which have not run down to 
the tidal pools at all—are either 
fish which spawned exception- 
ally late or for one reason or 
another have not been able to 
get down from the higher 
spawning - beds or have pre- 
ferred to linger in the lake. 
The writer hopes to show that 
the last- mentioned fish seem 
to adopt of choice the habits 
which the environment of cer- 
tain rivers compels their sea- 
trout to adopt of necessity. 
The true spring sea - trout 
mentioned above is an inter- 
esting fish. The writer believes 
that he was the first angler 
who ever went to the South 
Uist in spring for the express 
purpose of fishing for sea-trout 
and making a study of the fish 
at thatseason. He was induced 
to make the experiment in the 
belief, based on a study of the 
topographical conditions and of 
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the general habits of the fish, 
that there was a true spring 
sea-trout corresponding to the 
spring salmon, but perhaps 
differing from it in certain 
important respects. Events 
verified his expectations. Three- 
fourths of the fish killed, as 
already stated, were in as 
good condition as summer and 
autumn sea-trout, while a third 
of his captures—in some days 
and in some seasons the propor- 
tion was twice as high—were 
undoubtedly true spring sea- 
trout. For several years the 
life-history of the fish remained 
a puzzle: to this day, why 
there should be such a sea-trout 
is still an unanswered question, 
just as many of the mysteries 
of the salmon remain barrier 
problems. 

A chance trip to the islands 
late in the year threw, however, 
some needed light on the life- 
history of the springer. In 
three lakes on two of the 
islands the writer made the 
important discovery that there 
is a run of clean fish late in 
October. These fish are all 
non-spawners, and run from 
2 lb. to 8 and 9 lb. Here, 
then, was an important dis- 
covery. These non-spawners 
were clearly the forerunners 
of the spring sea-trout, and 
corresponded to the salmon, 
which begin to run most 
‘spring ” rivers as early as De- 
cember. Local inquiry elicited 
the fact that they continued 
to run up and down all the 
winter in varying numbers, 
while personal observation 
proved that they came up 
in force from early in March 
until the end of April. In 
the Howmore environment they 
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had an easy road to and from 
the sea, and could therefore 
come and go at will. They 
were, indeed, a most restless 
generation, and never stayed 
so long in the loch without 
a visit to the sea as the 
fish of the summer and early 
autumn migrations. 

A speculative solution of 
their origin was suggested by 
the peculiarities of the en- 
vironment as a whole. Certain 
sea-trout in time of heavy 
flood penetrate into upland 
lakes and there are made 
prisoners. After very heavy 
rain in summer kelts are fre- 
quently killed in such con- 
dition that one classifies them 
as fish which have been unable 
to get down at their proper 
time. Such fish go down to 
the sea to recover when they 
should be coming up. When 
there have been some short- 
lived but very heavy floods in 
autumn, and the following 
winter and spring have been 
exceptionally dry, the number 
of these kelts killed after the 
first heavy rain of summer is 
above the average. The fact 
gives colour to the suggestion 
that these prisoners are the 
non-spawners of the next 
October and November, and 
the true spring sea-trout. 

From these facts one may 
venture to build the life-history 
of the sea-trout. After hatch- 
ing out, and until just before 
it descends to the sea, the life 
of a sea-trout is the same as 
that of the parr and the young 
trout. Indeed it is quite im- 
possible to distinguish it from 
the latter fish. Its descent to 
the “sea” may occur at any 
period from March to June, 
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and in such an environment 
as the Howmore at any season 
of the year. The fish stays 
in the tidal way and in the 
sea near the mouth of its native 
river, and returns at any time 
from July to the end of 
September. It varies in size 
with the length of its sojourn 
in the sea. A few may not 
return until the spring follow- 
ing their first descent. Those 
which descend early and return 
late in the same season furnish 
the smaller members of the late 
autumn migration, but in all 
cases their size is dependent 
upon their period of sojourn. 
The average weight of those 
going down in April, the 
normal period, and staying in 
the sea and tidal way until 
August, is, when they return, 
about 7 lb. These fish on 
entering the loch in August 
may revisit the sea and the 
tidal way up to September. 
After that month has begun, 
any fish returning to the tidal 
way are generally sickly. The 
majority of these small fish do 
not spawn, but descend again 
from January to March, and 
frequent the tidal way and 
the sea until July or August. 
They come up that season as 
adult fish, and vary in weight 
from 2 to 4 lb. 

At first one might be in- 
clined to regard this cursory 
survey of the Howmore en- 
vironment as an unsatisfactory 
guide to the habits of sea-trout 
in all sorts of waters. As a 
matter of fact, however, the 
habits of the sea-trout in other 
waters only differ in minor 
respects and not in essentials. 
The difference, too, is one of 
degree, and is determinable by 
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the peculiarities of any par- 
ticular environment. It is for 
this reason that the differences 
may be best indicated by a 
brief statement of the habits of 
the fish in four characteristic 
and representative waters. The 
four which the writer has 
selected are the Shira and the 
Dhuloch, Inveraray ; the Fyne at 
the head of the sea-loch of that 
name; the Add, which finds its 
way into the Atlantic near 
Crinan ; and the Tay: each of 
these is a type. It will be 
observed that if these waters 
are taken in the order named, 
the Tay will mark the widest 
divergence from the Hebridean 
or primordial environment, 
while the Shira and _ the 
Dhuloch will most closely ap- 
proach it. 

The topographical peculi- 
arities of the Dhuloch and the 
Shira have already been out- 
lined, so that it is annecessary 
to do more than indicate the 
habits of the sea-trout frequent- 
ing the river and lake. It may 
be explained, however, that the 
Dhuloch seems once to have 
been the estuary proper of the 
Shira just as Loch Roag was 
the estuary proper of the How- 
more,—a supposition to which 
colour is given by the local 
legend that the Macnaughtens 
were once in the habit of sail- 
ing from Dunderaw up to the 
Kirk of Kilblaan. Be that as 
it may, there is no doubt that 
the habits of the sea-trout are 
in all essentials the same as 
those frequenting the Howmore 
and its lakes. Its sea-trout 
prefer to lie in the lake rather 
than ascend the river, unless 
the latter be in flood. Then 
they run up with the flood and 
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fall back as the river fines, 
which it does very rapidly. A 
certain number, ever growing 
greater as the season advances 
and the spawning season draws 
near, remain in the long sandy 
reaches, but the proportion of 
fish preferring the Shira to the 
lake is certainly not higher 
than one in ten. As in the 
Howmore so in the Dhuloch, 
the fish come and go all the 
year; there is a distinct spring 
run of sea-trout, though the pro- 
portion of kelts to well-mended 
or clean fish is rather higher. 
In the Add, again, you reach 
the river environment, and con- 
sequently would expect some 
marked divergence in the habits 
of the fish, corresponding more 
or less to the change. The 
peculiar feature of the Add is 
the abnormal length of its tidal 
way compared to the total 
length of the river; in conse- 
quence the sea-trout show the 
same inclination to linger in 
the lower reaches as distin- 
guishes the fish of the Dhuloch 
and the Howmore. In other 
words, the Add sea-trout are 
able to indulge the natural 
instinct of the sea-trout as an 
estuary fish. As in most rivers 
of its kind, the Add sea-trout 
are far more numerous in the 
upper reaches in time of flood 
than in time of drought. But 
relatively to the head of fish a 
greater proportion remain in 
the upper pools than in those 
of the Shira, which is precisely 
what one would expect when 
the difference between the two 
environments is considered. 
The spring run of sea-trout is 
confined to the tidal portion of 
the Add, and the fish are as a 
rule very small. The Fyne, 
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which fiows into the sea-loch of 
the same name at its head, has 
a tidal portion of about a 
quarter of a mile in length. 
Another river (the Kinglas) 
also flows into the head-waters 
of the loch close to the mouth 
of the Fyne, while a very great 
number of small burns also 
find their way into the loch at 
the same point. Loch Fyne is 
very shallow at its head, and 
the natural result is that the 
water is brackish. The loch is, 
in fact, an estuary. Indeed 
when the Fyne is in heavy 
flood its stream can be traced 
for quite three miles down the 
loch. The result of this “rival 
sea of roaring war” is that 
Loch Fyne becomes practically 
a brackish loch, which stands 
to the sea-trout of the Fyne 
and the neighbouring Kinglas 
in the same relation as the 
Howmore and Loch Roag to 
the fish of the Roag, and the 
Dhuloch to those of the Shira. 
Being, however, somewhat 
different in character to both 
these waters, the salmon fre- 
quenting the Kinglas and the 
Fyne run these rivers in ordin- 
ary course and do not display 
any marked divergence from 
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their ordinary habits! There 
is no reason why they should 
do so, for both streams offer 
abundance of those very shelters 
which salmon affect. The sea- 
trout, on the other hand, show 
their partiality for the estuary 
in a most marked degree. They 
do not ascend high up either 
river in any numbers until late 
in the year, save in times of 
flood. Even then they prefer 
the lowest and tidal pools of 
both rivers. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more striking than the 
contrast between the sport 
among sea-trout in the lowest 
pools and that obtained in the 
upper waters of the Fyne. 
They simply swarm in the 
lower reaches, and when the 
river is in ply and the fish are 
in the mood, are taken practi- 
cally every cast, as many as 
100 having been caught by a 
single rod in a few hours within 
the space of 20 yards.? In the 
upper reaches, on the other 
hand, the rivers are not worth 
fishing for sea-trout even when 
in flood, while in low water 
there are practically no sea- 
trout to be seen, or at the most 
only an odd fish.* At spawn- 
ing-time, however, they ascend 





1 Fyne salmon early in the season are 


rather inclined to rest for one or two 


tides in the upper part of the tidal pools even when there is a good water. 
2 Mr George A. Strutt, whose father, Mr G. H. Strutt, for many years 
leased the Ardkinglas shootings and fishings, advanced to the writer an ingeni- 


ous theory in regard to the sea-trout of the Fyne and Kinglas. 


He suggested 


that the smaller fish frequenting the lower pools, and rarely caught higher up 
than one-third of a mile from the sea, were not real sea-trout, but ‘‘an almost 
entirely tidal species of trout.” ‘‘ The fact that they seem to choose those places 
in the river where the bottom is most like that of the loch, seems to me,” said 
Mr Strutt, ‘‘to prove that these fish are naturally a salt-water fish. The loch is 
their headquarters, and the bigger the spate the more one catches, because the 
flood is felt over a wider area and draws fish from all parts of the loch.” As my 
contention is that the sea-trout is an estuary fish and not a “‘sea-trout” at all, 
Mr Strutt’s interesting suggestion is merely further confirmation of the ney 
of the contention that ‘‘sea-trout” is a misnomer. rnin} 
3 Such sea-trout as fall to the rod in the upper waters of the Fyne are gener- 


ally large fish. 
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the Fyne, the Kinglas, and all 
the burns in great numbers, 
but, as in the Roag, only stay 
as short a time as is consistent 
with the discharge of their re- 
productive duties. They come 
and go all the year from the 
estuary to the lower pools. 

Finally, we reach the Tay. 
Here, if anywhere, one would 
expect a wide divergence in the 
habits of the sea-trout from 
those of the Howmore and 
the other environments noted. 
Yet the reverse is the case. In 
dealing with the Tay I con- 
sulted Mr P. D. Malloch of 
Perth, whose acquaintance 
with the river, both as an 
angler and a netsman, is of 
the most thorough character. 
According to Mr Malloch, though 
the main body of the Tay sea- 
trout ascend in July and 
August just as in other waters, 
there is a distinct spring run, 
while fish keep on ascending 
and descending all the year. 
The period of the spring migra- 
tion in anything like force ap- 
pears, from the following table 
of monthly results in 1901, to 
be later than in Hebridean 
waters. In fact, to judge from 
the takes by the nets, the 
spring run really merges into 
the summer run, and there is 
no interval between the two as 
in the island waters. 


Sea-trout. Ib. 
Feb... 92 127} 
March . 247 347 
April 419 717 
May 1825 3,3682 
June 2934 5,506 
July. , . 8056 15,280 
Aug. (up to 20th). 5327 10,300 
These figures are both 
instructive and _ interesting. 


They are the only authentic 
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statistics available as to the — 
actual strength of the run in 
each month in any of the four 
waters. The strength of the 
May run is certainly remark- 
able, for May is the month in 
the other environments during 
which the run of fish reaches its 
lowest. Though on the face 
of the facts one would not be 
wholly justified in identifying 
the May run in the Tay with 
the spring run from the middle 
of March to about the 20th 
April in the Island and West 
Highland waters, yet the differ- 
ences in the environments might 
well be held accountable for the 
Tay being one month “later.” 
Though clean-run sea-trout as- 
cend the Tay every day in the 
year,—Mr Malloch informs me 
that they invariably and at all 
seasons capture clean sea-trout 
whenever the nets are in, even 
when taking salmon for the 
purpose of gathering ova,— 
their habits, so far as migra- 
tion in force is concerned, are 
practically those of the sea- 
trout of the other waters. 
There is, however, one im- 
portant difference traceable to 
the topographical peculiarities 
of the Tay environment. The 
Earn, as we know, is the chief 
tributary of the Tay, and is a 
far better river for sea-trout. 
So strong, in fact, is the prefer- 
ence shown by the sea-trout of 
the Tay estuary for the Earn 
that the fish remain in the 
estuary below Newburgh, and 
never run in force until the 
Earn is in flood. The Tay 
estuary seems, therefore, to 
stand towards the Earn in pre- 
cisely the same position as the 
tidal pools of the Howmore and 
Loch Roag stand to the upper 
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waters of the Howmore, and as 
the Dhuloch stands to the 
Shira, and the head of Loch 
Fyne to the Fyne. But at 
this point another peculiarity 
of the Tay environment in- 
trudes. Great numbers of the 
Earn sea-trout penetrate to the 
Ruchil, which joins the river 
some thirty miles above its 
mouth. This fact would seem 
to point to a distinct divergence 
in habit. Yet in reality the 
tendency to ascend the Ruchil 
is in every respect a repro- 
duction of the habits of a 
certain proportion of the sea- 
trout frequenting the Howmore 
and similar waters, while, as 
we have already seen, some of 
the Dhuloch and Shira fish 
show the same trait. In all 
the island tidal lochs, with 
upper lake connections, a 
certain number of the sea- 
trout ascend almost at once to 
those upper waters. No doubt 
these fish were inhabitants 
during their “parr” stage of 
the remote hill burns and tarns, 
as the Ruchil is the principal 
spawning-place of the Tay sea- 
trout, and hence the stream in 
which many of them must have 
passed their infancy. The ap- 
parent divergence in habit is 
merely the assertion of the 
“returning” instinct. 

In a large river like the Tay, 
frequented by immense num- 
bers of migratory Salmonide, 
exact observation is of course 
a much more difficult matter 
than in waters like the How- 
more, the Shira, and the Fyne: 
from the fact that sea-trout are 
known to ascend its waters 
every day in the year, it is 
nevertheless a safe inference 
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that they are also descending 
from the end of November until 
well into April, just as in the 
other waters. In the latter 
the easier character of the road 
to the sea and the differences 
in the environment generally 
enable the fish to make their 
descent at will, save in the case 
of fish which have penetrated 
too far up. Just as the latter 
descend later than the main 
body of the fish, so, it may be 
safely assumed, the descent of 
the Tay sea-trout is propor- 
tionately later and its period 
proportionately protracted in 
terms of the longer and more 
difficult road and the more 
river-like character of the en- 
vironment generally. By parity 
of reasoning one can explain 
the comparative weakness of 
the spring run, and the fact 
that it is a month later than 
in the Hebridean waters. 

It will be seen, therefore, 
that such differences in habits 
as the sea-trout frequenting 
each of the four waters display 
are not “in essentials,” but are 
simply those differences which 
the topographical peculiarities 
of each water would lead any 
observer of the fish to expect. 
The leading characteristic of 
the sea-trout—the feature 
which above all others dis- 
tinguishes it from the salmon 
—is its love of the tidal way ; it 
is essentially an estuary fish, 
and should be known by the 
name Salmo estuarius or tidal 
trout. Another fish, the com- 
mon trout, which has become 
a migrant of the tidal way, 
already bears this title, con- 
ferred in the mistaken belief 
that the assumption of a migra- 
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tory character which it implies 
is so exceptional and unnatural 
as to warrant a name indica- 
tive of a certain degree of 
specific divergence. As a 
matter of fact, every fish that 
is of the blood of the trout 
is a migrant, and the Salmo 
estuarius of the present nomen- 
clature is a fish of such infinite 
variety that some specimens 
are as truly sea-trout, in the 
popular and scientific sense, as 
others are common trout who 
swim the salt-ways in search of 
richer food than the fresh water 
of their native river or lake 
affords. If evolution has any 
meaning, each variety, from 
the occasional migrant to the 
fish that are almost “sea-trout,” 
is a link in the chain illustra- 
tive of the process by which 
the ‘“sea-trout” has been 
evolved from the common 
trout, or the common trout 
from the sea-trout—a process 
which has gone on without 
ceasing ever since the world of 
waters was divided into the 
salt sea and the fresh lakes and 
rivers, with all the brackish 
battle-grounds of the “mighty 
opposites,” where the stern 
immemorial struggle between 
tide and torrent is waged. 

It follows, therefore, from the 
acceptance of the inevitable 
character of the sea-trout as an 
estuary fish, that on the purity 
and freedom from obstructions 
of the lower reaches of any 
river its productivity as a sea- 
trout water depends. It is also 
obvious from the considerations 
advanced that the laws govern- 
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ing the “close time” for sea- 
trout are the very reverse of 
declaratory. The law in arbi- 
trary fashion lays down by 
implication that it is equally 
injurious to fish all waters in 
the same district for sea-trout, 
yet in each of the four environ- 
ments selected as types, a very 
little consideration will show 
that it is much more injurious 
to the interests of the fish to 
capture them during the open 
season in certain sections than 
it would be to take large num- 
bers in certain other sections 
after the close season has 
begun. One could take sea- 
trout, clean non-spawners, in 
Lower Kildonan and Loch 
Roag all November without 
the Roglas and the Howmore 
waters suffering any harm, but 
it would be impossible to kill 
fish in their upper sections— 
the Mill Loch or Loch Fada— 
in mid-October without doing 
some injury to all the waters of 
the two chains of lakes. And so 
through the other environments. 
It is not here contended that 
the “close time” should be 
shortened in the lower sections ; 
the point urged is that the 
“close time” for each water in 
every district and for sections 
of the same water should vary 
with the circumstances. Care- 
ful inquiry and painstaking 
inspection would soon yield all 
the facts necessary, and there 
can be no doubt that the change 
suggested would be of incalcul- 
able benefit to all our waters 
holding sea-trout and salmon. 
HAMISH STUART. 
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Cambilan upon Shibboleth ; or [Aug. 


CAMBILAN UPON SHIBBOLETH ; 


OR, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AT HIGHBURY. 


SHIBBOLETH, Shibboleth, and Shibboleth ! 
’Thinketh, They take it from a seat i’ the cold. 


’*Thinketh, it came from being out of sorts: 

They hated that They cannot change Their lean 

For Office-fat. Have eyed a spicy dish, 

And longed to cook Their vote-meal to the taste, 
And, being strengthened, gain the sunny side 

O’ the two deep lines the Speaker sits between. 
Only They ever weakened, found repulse 

At the other kind of voter, not Their line, 
(Green-cheese, and moon-nutritious, all o’ my eye!)— 
"Hath heard of Willie’s purple monkey-toy 

That climbed and gave him sport, till paint came off 
I’ the mouth, and made poor Willie sick: so They. 


*Saith, They may like, perchance, what profits Them. 
Ay, Themselves like what makes for power; why not? 
Get power no otherwise. So take this cry, 

This Shibboleth, well knowing Heads They win, 

And Tails They cannot lose; have lost enow. 

Look you, ‘hath seen a poacher at his trade, 
Drawing in nets (all’s fish he finds therein) 

So, asking fish, but trusting more to luck, 

Felt weight, and hauling on, discovered—what ? 

Fish, kettle, boots? A dam great crocodile! 

(Called dam from being bred o’ the edge o’ the same) 
And, having nought beside to profit him, 

Called the Bazar, and said: Here’s best of all; 
Better than fish; there may be fish inside ; 

And of the leather we may sell for bread, 

Get loaves and fishes, if you help: so They. 
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’Thinketh, such shows nor right nor wrong in Them, 
Nor true nor false; such trifles nothing skill. 

Have found a pipe to play and make men dance, 
That, blown on, gives exact the scream o’ the poll 
For head-scratch; caring but for Shibboleth 

To lure the vulgar to the ballot-box, 

Turn others out, so get in power Themselves ; 

And, being in, may do what pays Them best. 

It may look up—work up—the worse for those 

It works on! In the meantime, out of spite, 

Make Parliament a babble-shop of apes, 

Chattering, obstructing, getting nothing done, 
Calling ’t discredit to the other side. 

(Let others hold their tongues and mind their eyes !) 


*Doubteth not, there be several otherwise, 

Who, thinking all things will continue well, 
Only cry Shibboleth: let well alone ; 

Looking not, seeking not i’ the signs o’ the age 
Means to make better what was good before, 
Not so good now, but maybe last Their time. 


But, in the main, how find the solid truth? 

Put case and ask solution: this, suppose. 
’Thinketh, They hear about Their Shibboleth 
Word-buffets of a certain Cambilan 

They have watched hunt with that glass-eye of his, 
And prick Their bubbles with a pointed tongue 
That gives Them plain words when he feels disposed 
(Tis solace pricking bubbles, ay, and sport!) ; 

And, seeing him lie doggo for awhile, 

And, above all else, always hating him, 

Find in Their Shibboleth the great Trump Card 
Will give him pause, ay, close him in his earth, 
And, for Their comfort, keep him out for good, 
Give Cambilan a fall, and spoil his game! 


’Thinketh, They find some green in Joseph’s coat! 
Say, Cambilan is out of it: not He! 


J. K. 
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BOY'S 


IT is impossible to shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that every suc- 
ceeding year, in addition to the 
normal crop of anxieties, in 
addition, too, to the serious 
growth of ordinary and extra- 
ordinary taxation, presents to 
the limited-income parent fresh 
difficulties not only in paying 
for the proper education of his 
sons, but in starting them in 
the world even after they have 
received what is called “a 
liberal education.” 

“ How if a-will not stand?” 
inquired the watch of wise old 
Dogberry. 

How then, if a-be not edu- 
cated ? 

Why, then a-must teach him- 
self to dig, or a-must ‘list, or 
go out as cabin-boy or errand- 
boy, or find some equally un- 
intellectual occupation. There 
is no reason why I should dis- 
cuss his future. Let us rather 
bid him God-speed on his jour- 
ney through life, and so take 
our leave of him. 

We will so far follow Dog- 
berry’s advice as to take no 
note of him and let him go; 
but in the place of thanking 
God that we are rid of a knave, 
we will condole with him on his 
being the son of most neglectful 
and improvident parents. 

It is an accepted theory, may 
it be said, that Boy, if he ever 
hopes when he had arrived at 
man’s estate to make his way in 
the world, must, unless indeed 
he be either an exceptional 
genius or a “freak,” have a 
sound education, and that the 
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HOME-TRAINING. 


greater the present self-sacrifice 
on the parents’ part in the way 
of providing that education, the 
less probably will be the drain 
on their purse in the days to 
come. For in these days of 
strong competition education 
may, in part at all events, 
supply the deficiency of capital 
wherewith to start the world. 
But in the face of increasing 
difficulties and increasing com- 
petition is it found that parents 
of the limited-income class are 
making greater efforts to en- 
sure Boy’s ultimate success than 
their own parents did for them ? 
Up to a certain extent, perhaps, 
an affirmative answer may be 
given. For the modern parent, 
if we strike an average, prob- 
ably packs off Boy to a dame’s 
school or a preparatory school 
at an earlier age than he went 
himself. There seems, on the 
contrary, to be a falling off in 
the matter of the home prepar- 
ation for school-life, and Boy 
too commonly in these days 
arrives at Dotheboys Hall 
totally unequipped with any 
power whatever of concentrat- 
ing his thoughts, and in a state 
of ignorance which Government 
refuses to countenance in the 
future tiller of the soil. It is 
surely an anomalous state of 
affairs that our rulers should 
exact a certain amount of 
knowledge, even though it may 
prove to be a mechanical and 
parrot-like knowledge, from our 
little hobbledehoy, but prefer 
to close their eyes to the fact 
that a good many children in 
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the upper and middle classes 
know absolutely nothing at all. 

“Here’s virgin soil for you,” 
says Paterfamilias, as he intro- 
duces his nine-year-old boy to 
the preparatory schoolmaster, 
“make the best you can of 
him,” or, in other words, “I 
have absolutely neglected my 
own obvious duty, but do you 
do yours.” 

If things go smoothly with 
Boy, which may possibly be 
the case if the so-called virgin 
soil be indeed virgin, and void 
of ill-weeds, well and good. 

“Smart youngster that boy 
of mine!” pronounces Pater- 
familias. 

But if things go contrariwise 
—why, then :— 

“Never taught him a word 
at that school, so take my 
advice and don’t send your boy 
there,” is the verdict. 

It is not required that a man 
who has either done a hard 
day’s work on his own account 
or has a hard day’s work in 
front of him, should rise up 
early or go to bed late in order 
that he may be able to devote 
some hours to teaching Boy 
the alphabet or grinding him 
through the pages of the Latin 
Grammar. On the contrary, I 
am inclined to think the father 
who personally undertakes the 
daily instruction of his little 
son is embarking upon a very 
hazardous experiment. When 
the small Rugbeian registered 
his opinion that “all the mas- 
ters are beasts,” he was merely 
giving voice to that feeling of 
antagonism which naturally ex- 
ists in the heart of nineteen out 
of twenty young animals, com- 
pelled to do things which they 
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dislike doing, towards the com- 
pelling power. When I make 
my puppy sit up and hold a 
piece of biscuit on his nose, I 
do not imagine that he entirely 
enjoys the performance, and I 
am prepared to believe that he 
considers me a “beast” for re- 
quiring it of him. For puppy, 
however, the immediate pros- 
pect of receiving the biscuit 
tones down the asperity of the 
situation, and shortly he learns 
to love not the lesson qua 
lesson, but the lesson plus bis- 
cuit to follow. Boy’s real bis- 
cuit, the solid advantages of 
education, is so very much in 
the dim distance during those 
preliminary stages that the 
teacher will remain more or 
less a beast for several years 
to come. It is true that Cor- 
nelia now and again will tell 
her friends that ‘Bobbie is 
very fond of his lessons.” But 
then the dear good lady is 
either drawing upon her imag- 
ination or—worse still—is the 
mother of a prig. Boy’s nat- 
ural inclination is to play, and 
it is only in maturer life that 
he will find in congenial work 
the best of all forms of amuse- 
ment. 

There is yet another most 
excellent reason why a father 
is ill-advised in attempting to 
play the schoolmaster. The 
power of imparting knowledge 
is by no means a necessary 
accompaniment of the posses- 
sion of knowledge, nor does it 
at all follow that an able man 
is ipso facto an able teacher. 
In the initial stages teaching is 
a laborious and apparently un- 
rewarding occupation, and he 
who essays to practise the art 
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will shortly discover that it 
calls for an unusual amount of 
patience and self-control. In 
the mind of the most easy- 
tempered individual the sense 
of failure is apt to engender 
some sense of exasperation, and 
when Boy and teacher come 
to loggerheads, the failure, no 
matter which of the pair is 
primarily responsible, is gener- 
ally visited upon the shoulders 
of the former. We can afford 
on the golf-course to laugh at 
the short-tempered player who 
smashes his putter when his 
ball lips the hole, or hurls his 
driver into the sea when he has 
foozled a tee-shot, but the man 
who loses his temper with the 
child he is trying to instruct 
is something far worse than 
ridiculous. A neophyte in the 
art of shaving is courting dis- 
aster if he tries his ’prentice 
hand upon a highly delicate 
skin, and it will be found that 
even the wisest and the keenest 
schoolmaster will decline to test 
his skill upon his own progeny, 
on the ground that their mutual 
good understanding might be 
impaired. 

Who, then, is to prepare Boy 
for the plunge into school-life ? 
In the earliest stage of all 
Paterfamilias has commonly 
very little to say in the matter. 
For Boy—and perhaps it is 
quite as well—is left under 
feminine surveillance in order 
that he may receive from the 
gentler sex that preliminary 
training in various details of 
the etiquette and convenance 
of social life which are. among 
things to be learnt before he 
appears in public. It will be 
for his future advantage if the 
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nurse who presides over his 
destiny at this period be a 
person with not too soft a 
heart nor yet too hard a 
slipper, a person with distinct 
ideas of refinement, or in any 
case free from pronounced vul- 
garity, whether of manner or 
idiom, and—a point of no 
small importance—innocent of 
marked provincial dialect. For 
Boy is essentially an imitative 
animal, more so, I believe, than 
any other creature except per- 
haps Parrot; and when Mr 
Kipling, in his picture of Mow- 
gli, the wolf-boy, assigns to 
him so many characteristics of 
his foster- mother and foster- 
brothers, he is simply exempli- 
fying the rule that the young 
human animal will so far as 
possible imitate the habits, 
manners, and language of its 
earliest educators. Many a boy 
has been seriously handicapped 
in the earlier days of his school 
career by reason of his inability 
to speak his own mother tongue 
in a way “to be understanded 
of the people,” and although a 
few months’ herding with other 
boys—unsparing critics ever of 
their own species—will in most 
cases correct this failing, a 
common or vulgar intonation, 
originally picked up from a 
nurse or nursery-maid, has 
before now stamped a man to 
the bitter end. The Scot, 
Paddy, Taffy, or even the 
Yankee, may pass muster in 
Piccadilly ; but he whose speech 
smacks of life’s highways and 
byways starts, as it were, with 
a bad mark against his name. 
“Delicta majorum immeritus 
luit.” 

To the nurse in due course 

















will succeed the nursery gover- 
ness, a trained teacher it is to 
be hoped, but in no sense of the 
word to be regarded as an 
either infallible or an irrespons- 
ible agent. In a large business 
house a confidential clerk may 
be empowered to sign cheques, 
but the senior partner will 
periodically inspect the firm’s 
pass-book; in a limited liabil- 
ity company the managing 
director regulates the expendi- 
ture, but an outside firm of 
accountants either will or ought 
to audit the accounts. The 
advent of the governess is a 
signal for the father to play his 
part in Boy’s intellectual life,— 
not the part of teacher, which 
may lead to disagreeable com- 
plications, but that of an 
occasional superintendent of 
the teaching, a school inspector 
who once in the course of six 
months may pay a visit of 
surprise to the schoolroom, an 
auditor of Boy’s mental account, 
whose duty it is to see that 
this most important business is 
being worked upon sound prin- 
ciples. In the nursery days 
Boy is a “jolly little chap,” a 
thing to play or to be played 
with, but from the day that he 
enters the schoolroom he estab- 
lishes his claim to be treated as 
a rational and intellectual com- 
panion instead of as an amusing 
toy. There is no necessity to 
expose him to the ordeal of a 
formal test examination,—that 
will be better left to the school- 
master later on; but any man 
with his wits about him should 
be able to tell in the course of 
occasional conversations with a 
child whether the latter is 
learning anything or not, and 
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most certainly no man who has 
not got his wits about him has 
any right to be the father of a 
family. Excellent woman as 
the governess may be and so 
often is, it is merely tempting 
Providence to take it for granted 
that Boy is being properly 
taught. Time even in these 
early years is a precious com- 
modity, and bad teaching in 
the initial stages may cause 
infinite trouble later on. And 
the production of faultless 
exercises or high-sounding little 
themes as evidence of Boy’s in- 
tellectual progress is about as 
valuable as the balance-sheet of 
the London and Globe Corpora- 
tion. What reader of Thack- 
eray will not recall Master 
George Osborne’s wise remarks 
on the subject of selfishness, 
or Princess Angelica’s pictures 
of a warrior in ‘The Rose and 
the Ring’? Not only will no 
teacher, whether man or woman, 
if he or she be worth their salt, 
resent occasional outside inspec- 
tion of a pupil’s work, but most 
of them are ready to admit that 
apart from extraneous inspec- 
tion it is practically impossible 
to ascertain what progress is 
being made or where the weak 
points lie, and that an examina- 
tion conducted by the person 
who has been teaching a child 
is valueless as compared with 
the work of an independent 
examiner. 

It will not always follow 
that Boy’s failure, or com- 
parative failure, argues incom- 
petence or carelessness on the 
teacher’s part. As that hum- 
orous individual, the Claimant 
in the great Tichborne trial, is 
reported to have said, “Some 
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people have no brains, but 
plenty of money.” The best 
governess in the world cannot 
supply brains, or even an effi- 
cient substitute,—she can only 
foster and develop that brain- 
power which nature has be- 
stowed upon Boy. But when 
no intellectual progress is dis- 
cernible, it may be that a 
change of system is required, 
and if Paterfamilias is not pre- 
pared to ship Boy off to Han- 
well, the alternative is to 
change his instructress, not 
perhaps for an essentially more 
able teacher, but on the good 
old cricket principle, that in 
extreme cases a bad change 
of bowling is better than no 
change at all. As in other 
sciences, observation and ex- 
periment are the two principal 
factors of success in elementary 
education; and when by the 
employment of the one or the 
other process Boy’s weakness 
is exposed, a reform, if not a 
revolution, is required in the 
system of his mental training. 

Not, then, in teaching Boy 
the rudiments lies your pro- 
vince, oh most excellent Cor- 
nelius, and you will be well 
advised in leaving that to kind 
old Dominie Sampson, or to 
prim and starch Miss Blimber, 
or, better still, to some one 
who comes halfway between 
the two. But you are storing 
up a woeful amount of morti- 
fication for yourself in the 
future if you are content to 
take it for granted that he is 
being taught, merely because 
you are paying some one so 
much a-year to teach him. 
Unless from time to time you 
take the trouble personally to 
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test his knowledge, there will 
always be the danger that he 
will enter school-life with noth- 
ing to show in return for the 
money you have spent on his 
preliminary education And 
though it may then be some 
satisfaction to yourself to pour 
forth strong denunciations 
against that long - suffering 
animal the preparatory school- 
master, neither he nor you will 
be able entirely to make up to 
Boy the days of the years which 
he has lost. 

As, however, you have been 
spared the truly awful and 
temper-trying grind of drag- 
ging that precious infant 
through the rudiments and of 
teaching him to concentrate his 
attention, is it not only fair 
that you should do a little 
further work upon your own 
account in the way of develop- 
ing his intelligence? For there 
are many paths of knowledge 
and ignorance which the art of 
the governess—even the most 
conscientious governess—may 
never explore, for the simple 
reason that they lie outside 
the doors of the schoolroom, 
and are perhaps beyond her 
ken. 

It will serve, for instance, to 
make Boy’s life at once happier 
and more interesting to others 
as well as to himself if he is 
taught a little in this early 
stage to use his powers of 
observation out of doors, and 
encouraged to learn to distin- 
guish the notes and the plum- 
age of the various birds, to 
know a little of their habits 
and peculiarities, and to re- 
cognise the different trees, not 
by their fruits only, but by 
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their stems and foliage. A 
country walk—and there must 
come days when a country 
walk will supersede the ordin- 
ary school game—is a dull 
affair for Boy, if it simply 
means a solid and monotonous 
tramp along a muddy road; 
but if he has learnt to use his 
eyes, and take an intelligent 
interest in the natural objects 
of country life, every lane 
and every hedgerow will have 
some attraction for him. In a 
generation when there was less 
artificial amusement provided 
for the young, and Boy was 
more dependent on his resources 
of enjoyment, he probably had 
far more personal knowledge of 
Nature than have the young 
game- players of the present 
era; and men of my own 
standing, who have had little 
leisure in adult life to devote 
to the study of natural history, 
may number the few ordinary 
facts that we do know among 
things which “our fathers have 
taught us.” The Class-book of 
Zoology or the Natural History 
Primer—for text-books of this 
kind may be found in the up- 
to-date preparatory school— 
useful enough in a preparation 
for a formal and circumscribed 
examination, is a very poor 
substitute for the knowledge 
gained by observation. Such 
works may enable Prig minor 
to startle his elders by giving a 
learned definition of a Mammal 
or Marsupial; but the same 
learned young doctor will be 
found to be hopelessly at sea 
if he is shown a collection of 
ordinary live birds and asked 
to assign a name to each 
species. Possibly Boy of to- 
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day, by virtue of his text-books, 
is a better theorist than his 
predecessor. But the pleasure 
of theory is not so rewarding as 
that of practice. So at least I 
found to my cost when I rashly 
intrusted the manipulation of 
a sensitive tooth to a lady who 
was deeply versed in the theory 
of dentistry, and the most 
highly theoretical gardener I 
ever employed could not grow 
a decent crop of potatoes to 
save his life. The “ Beetle- 
Bug-hunter,” as we called the 
young naturalist at school, 
may not be a more attractive 
person to meet than the athlete; 
but he promises, in those days 
to come, when “the grinders 
are few and the doors are shut 
in the streets,” to have a more 
abiding interest in life than the 
man whose active boyhood has 
been wholly absorbed by the 
transitory pleasures of the 
playing-field. 

Over and above this little 
training of Boy’s eye and the 
awakening of his interest in 
those common things seen in 
the course of the walks which, 
it is to be hoped, he occasion- 
ally takes with his father, some 
slight instruction, if you please, 
Cornelius, in that commonly 
neglected subject, the History 
of our own times. Justin 
M ‘Carthy, of course? Nothing 
of the sort, nothing either one- 
half or one-hundredth part so 
learned or so elaborate. Those 
tough old volumes may be rele- 
gated to the years to come, 
when the mental digestion will 
have become strong enough to 
assimilate their contents. All 
that is required in Boy’s school- 
room is an occasional chat with 
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his father, who shall be pre- 
sumed to be a person of ordi- 
nary intelligence, and to take 
some pride and some interest 
in the fact that he is a citizen 
of the greatest empire under 
the sun. Absolute ignorance 
of the things that are going on 
in his own time, whether in 
his own or other countries, may 
be Boy’s lot until he arrives at 
years of discretion, if he does 
not learn a little about them 
while at home. For in the 
intermediate period of his life 
it is seldom that he will find 
any one who will be at pains 
to teach him. History, both 
Ancient and so-called Modern, 
may be required of him, but 
contemporary History seldom 
or never. The champion his- 
torian of a preparatory school, 
if ready to gabble off at a 
moment’s notice not only the 
names and dates of all the 
kings and queens of England, 
but furthermore the principal 
clauses of wellnigh every char- 
ter signed in the Dark Ages, 
commonly lives in a state of 
blissful ignorance of the his- 
torical events or the social 
movements in or round about 
his own lifetime, and when 
called upon to give a definition 
of a trades-union is quite 
likely to announce that it is a 
new species of potato. Better 
informed than some was an 
urchin of ten who, on being 
informed that only a Radical 
wore his top hat on the back 
of his head, then and there 
abjured that evil habit; but 
I fear that even his ideas 
of what a Radical really is 
were vague in the extreme. 
“Something that my father 
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is not,” might have been his 
definition. 

With the social subjects of 
the day young hobbledehoy, 
who in part is self-educated by 
that simple system which bore 
such good fruit in Mr Samuel 
Weller’s case, is probably more 
au fait than his better-dressed 
compeer. His occasional at- 
tempts to utilise the informa- 
tion thus acquired are not 
always attended by comforting 
or comfortable results. 

“Why ain’t you brought no 
money home along ‘you to- 
day, Jim?” inquired a sea- 
faring man of his ragged little 
son, the cheekiest of many 
cheeky little caddies on a well- 
known south coast golf-course. 

*’Cos we're all out on the 
strike.” 

“Ah,” quoth the father 
grimly, “‘you’re on the strike, 
are you? Then so am I,” and 
the following day my little 
friend enlisted as a “ blackleg.”’ 

In the matter of contempo- 
rary history there is little to 
choose between the knowledge 
of the preparatory school and 
the board school disciple, un- 
less the former happens to have 
come from home with a little 
stock-in-trade. For it is an 
open secret that what may 
be called ‘contemporaneous ” 
knowledge is entirely outside 
that magic circle which Mr 
Squeers delights to call his 
curriculum, and that the ordi- 
nary conversation between 
small boy and small boy, or 
even small boy and master, has 
for its subject the sayings and 
doings of men of mark in the 
athletic world. 

But does not Boy read the 
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newspapers? Well, yes, some- 
times. A youth of no mean 
capacity not so very long ago, 
i.e., when the Boer War was at 
its height, formulated a request 
to his schoolmaster that he and 
two other searchers after know- 
ledge might be allowed to see 
more than they had heretofore 
seen of the daily paper. 

“What paper particularly, 
my boy?” 

“The ‘Daily Mail,’ if you 
please.” 

The paper was at once pro- 
vided, and by the end of the 
week the whole trio could say 
off by heart the order of the 
counties in the First Class 
Cricket Championship, knew 
the names of every regular 
member of each separate team, 
and could have passed a severe 
test examination in various 
great men’s averages, decimal 
points and all. One of them 
had also mastered the fact 
that the present Commander- 
in-Chief of our Indian Army 
is commonly spoken of as 
6 | lg 

Another ingenious youth who 
took a lively interest in the 
Boat-Race was invited to give 
his ideas on the subject of the 
rival Universities. After some 
deliberation he announced that 
Oxford and Cambridge were 
places, and on being further 
invited to say anything more 
that he knew about them, his 
answer was that light-haired 
people lived at Cambridge, and 
dark-haired at Oxford. 

Stories might be multiplied 
to prove that Boy is dependent 
on his father for much desir- 
able, if not necessary, know- 
ledge, which his life in the early 
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days at school commonly fails 
to supply. 

A few words more on the 
invaluable assistance in other 
matters which he may claim to 
expect from the father, who has 
himself gone through the mill 
of a school career. It is not 
too much to say that a school- 
master, who really cares for 
his work, is more or less able 
to find out in a fortnight how 
far Boy has been trained by 
womankind only, or when 
Paterfamilias be found to have 
taken his due share in the 
good work, what manner of 
man he is, and what manner 
of school he was educated at. 

While it is impossible to 
overestimate the value of the 
influence which the careful 
training of a wise mother may 
have in forming the higher 
sides of Boy’s character, there 
are certain less vital, but, so 
far as happiness at school is 
concerned, very desirable char- 
acteristics whereof the inspira- 
tion, whether by heredity, pre- 
cept, or imitation, is pretty well 
sure to come from the father. 

A little stoicism, to begin 
with, Boy will require; not the 
stoicism of sulky or stolid in- 
difference, but the stoicism 
which will enable him to ap- 
preciate the petty ups and 
downs of school -life at their 
proper value, He has to learn 
that things which Girl may 
do are tabooed for himself as 
being unmanly. We allow cer- 
tain forms of manifestation of 
joy or grief to the weaker sex, 
because they are the weaker 
sex, following the example of 
the handicapper on the Turf, 
who makes the colt concede 
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some allowance to the filly, 
even though, no matter her 
colour, she is apt to prove her- 
self the better horse of the 
pair. Girl, then, when she 
giggles, we write down as silly. 
Boy, afflicted by the same 
disease, is a nuisance to society, 
and requires instant suppres- 
sion. Girl—this is yet another 
privilege of her sex—may cry 
for the moon ; but to Boy tears, 
if they be not tears of genuine 
grief or repentance, are un- 
seemly, and his tendency to 
weep over trifles must be nipped 
in the bud, while he is yet 
under home discipline. Nothing 
at a later stage of his existence 
affords so much bewilderment 
and disconcertment to that un- 
sympathetic “beast” the school- 
master, as the boy who weeps 
“buckets” on every possible, 
and, to other boys, impossible, 
occasion. Tears, then, which 
are essentially private property, 
Boy should be taught to regard 
as precious commodities not in- 
tended for everyday use, but 
to be kept to himself, and only 
exhibited under stress of dire 
necessity. 

But if he is left too much in 
the company of creatures that 
seek comfort for every little woe 
in tear-shedding—nurses, that 
is, maid-servants, sisters, a weak- 
minded governess, or hysterical 
mother—the force of example 
will coerce him into being a 
crying boy. “Deil’s in the 
man!” exclaimed Dandie Din- 
mont, “he’s garred me do that 
I hanna done since my auld 
mither dee’d.” 

It appertains to the father to 
impress upon Boy that his tears, 
like honest Dandie’s, must be 








reserved for great and solemn 
occasions. It was only in the 
youth of the world that the 
patriarchs and Greek heroes 
lifted up their voices and wept : 
the fashion of mankind has 
changed since then, and Boy, 
like Man, must go with the 
fashion. I knew a Boy in the 
flesh not so very long ago who 
caused his teachers no small 
embarrassment by weeping like 
a Niobe on the slightest, or even 
without the slightest, provoca- 
tion. He was very tender- 
hearted, they argued to them- 
selves, his feelings were very 
highly wrought, and allowances 
must be made for him. But, 
lo and behold! there came a 
time when a particularly light- 
hearted little cherub, a boy 
who never opened a book ex- 
cept under dire compulsion, was 
asked how he and two or three 
of his boon companions had 
whiled away the hours of a 
dismally wet half-holiday. 

“Oh, we did this, and we 
did that,” he explained, “and 
then we had some most awful 
fun—we got old Billy to blub 
for quite an hour!” 

“You horrid little brutes! 
What did you do that for?” 

“Oh! but Billy likes blubb- 
ing ; he says that he would just 
as soon blub as do anything 
else, and he does make such 
ripping faces.” 

A little stoicism, again, in the 
matter of his own health. Here 
and there it is a matter of vital 
importance that Boy should 
keep certain definite rules of 
hygiene, but “fussiness” and 
“nerves” are most unnecessary, 
and very modern traits in his 
character. I am not alluding to 
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the small malingerer, common, 
I suppose, to every age and 
every school, who is afflicted 
with chronic Greek headaches, 
or geography toothaches, but to 
the little malade imaginaire, 
whose joy in life is to pose as a 
constitutional invalid, and who 
takes melancholy pleasure in 
being profoundly sorry for him- 
self. The clinical thermometer, 
invaluable in skilled hands and 
in cases of real illness, had better 
like Horace’s ship have never 
been thought of, if Boy himself 
is to know anything of its work- 
ing. Forty years ago school- 
boys were innocent of “ temper- 
ature,” and as a class, I think, 
compared favourably with the 
delicately nurtured youth of the 
present day. Far be it from 
me to advocate the extreme 
measures adopted by a rebellious 
urchin who, when the matron 
tried to enforce her edict that 
he should stop in bed on a 
wintry day by removing his 
boots and socks, paddled down 
barefoot to the boot-room, bor- 
rowed some socks, played his 
game of football, and is alive 
to tell the tale. But at any 
rate Boy should be trained to 
believe that robust health is his 
normal and natural condition, 
and that nerves, delicacy, and 
fussiness are the exclusive prop- 
erty of womankind. Let him 
borrow, if he likes, some of the 
fortitude of the other sex when 
the real illness comes, but not 
cry out before the event, after 
the manner of the Red Queen. 
A little self-help, and a little 
power of resource, Boy, if he 
has the occasional benefit of his 
father’s society, will probably 
learn, and no qualities will stand 
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him in better stead, when that 
tremendous plunge into the un- 
known depths of school-life is 
taken. It is almost lamentable 
to see the helplessness of the 
home-bred urchin who has dealt 
with womankind only till the 
day he came toschool. The 
master of the house, if he be a 
wise master, issues his orders 
to Boy and exacts obedience, 
without troubling himself to 
suggest ways and means. 

“If they can’t leap over briars 
they must scramble through 
them,” says Lord Castleton in 
the ‘Caxtons’; or, in other words, 
“They have got to come and 
go when I tell them, somehow!” 

The lady of the house, if she, 
too, be a wise lady, may exact 
the obedience, but out of sheer 
tenderness of heart is too much 
given to suggesting the ways 
and means, leaving to Boy no 
scope for originality of method ; 
if she be not very wise, she not 
only suggests means, but prob- 
ably ends by doing half the 
task herself. And the result is, 
that Boy comes to school a 
helpless little mortal, armed 
with two stock phrases to 
cover all sins of omission and 
commission. 

“Why didn’t you change 
your boots, Jones minor?” 

“T didn’t know I had to.” 

“Why did you go out in 
your slippers ?” 

“T didn’t know I mightn’t.” 

I could instance, among my 
own acquaintance, a little 
fellow of nine, who found his 
own way, and a still smaller 
brother’s way, to a far corner 
of Ireland, armed with nothing 
but sufficient journey-money 
and his own wits; and yet 
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another boy of thirteen, who 
required the services of a com- 
missionaire to escort him from 
one platform to another in the 
same station. 

“Ts it,” as Hecuba plain- 
tively inquired, “that their 
parents were of different mould, 
or the manner of their bring- 
ing up?” 

Or is so-called originality, 
like imaginative power, really 
innate? If so, for Boy, both 
the one and the other, duly 
sustained by sympathetic out- 
side influence, are invaluable 
gifts: left to run riot, origin- 
ality may lead to what Percival 
Keene’s schoolmaster called a 
“blow up,” and the same im- 
aginative power, by virtue of 
which one boy becomes a first- 
class verse-writer, may make of 
another a second Munchausen. 

Last of all, Cornelius, it is 
your bounden duty to see that 
Boy is neither a habitual loaf- 
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er nor a peripatetic nuisance 
to his neighbours, but that he 
goes to school forearmed with 
some ideas of sensibly occupy- 
ing his spare time. Let him 
be a reader, if you will, but if 
not a reader, then a draughts- 
man, a net-maker, a modeller, 
or even a collector. It is com- 
monly reported that in that 
eminently practical country 
Germany even princelings are 
brought up to follow some 
trade, but it is a rare thing 
in our upper and middle classes 
to find a boy who can even 
drive in a nail properly. 

If you have no pity on your 
fellow -creature the school- 
master, have some, at least, 
upon that being who is reputed 
to provide work for idle hands 
and idle minds, and impress 
upon Boy in his early days that 
time unemployed is a snare, a 
delusion, and a dangerous de- 
ceit. 
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TWO CENTENARIES. 


THERE is often a dramatic 
irony in the coincidences of 
time, which it might baffle the 
most ingenious comedian to 
achieve. Yet the habit of cele- 
brating centenaries has seldom 
associated in a single month 
two personages more diverse in 
character than George Sand 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The verbose and _ ebullient 
Frenchwoman was the plain 
antithesis of the frigid and 
reserved New Englander, and, 
did we not remember that in 
the early years of the nineteenth 
century France and America 
were very far apart, it would 
be difficult to believe that the 
two were contemporary. But, 
while the one submitted with a 
whole heart to the influence of 
the moment, the other, firmly 
resisting all impulse save that 
of his own conscience, kept his 
solitary way, and for the lover 
of contrast it is not an un- 
fortunate accident which com- 
pels him to consider them at 
the same time. 

George Sand was the frank 
and free daughter of the 
Romantic Movement. Though 
she bowed the knee of allegi- 
ance to Jean-Jacques, though 
she willingly wore the golden 
fetters of Byronism, as Byron- 
ism was understood in France, 
she eagerly shook off all the 
restraints which controlled the 
life and literature of the classic 
age. Her earliest passion was 
revolt against sex,against usage, 
against tradition. She must 
needs wear the trousers, be- 
cause the petticoat was the 





ordained garb of woman. She 
must smoke an enormous and 
obtrusive pipe, because a dainty 
cigarette would not sufficient- 
ly advertise her emancipation. 
It was not for nothing that she 
carried in her veins the blood 
of the illustrious Maréchal de 
Saxe, for the combat was ever 
a joy to her, and she went into 
the battle of the wits, chanting 
as shrill a war-song as any of 
them. Her early books were, 
one and all, trumpet-calls, and 
in them she led the attack 
upon all the honoured institu- 
tions of France. Marriage, 
the Church, the law, society— 
she tilted at them all with an 
astounding energy, and with a 
recklessness which proved how 
little she understood either their 
qualities or defects. The pre- 
vailing passion for the pictur- 
esque urged her to turn bandits 
into philosophers, and to detect 
an excellence in whatever was 
strange or rebellious to custom ; 
and, since it was part of the 
movement that artists should 
be preachers, she delivered an 
ardent sermon as easily as she 
sketched a romantic landscape. 
She was a moralist always, al- 
though in her youth she con- 
fused the familiar terms, and 
there is truth as well as wit in 
Baudelaire’s denunciation. “La 
femme Sand,” said he, ‘‘est le 
Prudhomme de |’immoralité.” 
But she had one gift that 
is essential to the prophet of 
romanticism,—a ceaseless and 
unending facility. She wrote 
as easily and as naturally as 
simple women darn stockings. 
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From the moment when a differ- 
ence with her husband drove 
her to work for bread, the im- 
pulse never waned. For forty 
years she composed novels, 
stories, and articles without 
number, the most of which are 
long since forgotten. Though 
her critics disagree in many 
points, they are unanimous in 
this—that she was a mistress 
of the famous style coulant. 
Baudelaire in contempt calls 
her bavarde; Jules Lemaitre 
in an apostrophe, not un- 
touched with irony, exclaims: 
“Votre parole . coule et 
s’épanche comme une fontaine 
publique” ; and Flaubert echoes 
the same thought in a tone 
of majestic friendship: “Je ne 
peux mieux vous comparer qu’a 
un grand fleuve d’ Amérique. 
Enormité et douceur.” Thus, 
while Flaubert tortured him- 
self to find a word, George 
Sand sat down and saw a novel 
invent itself. What wonder, 
then, that the proud De Musset 
sadly contrasted his method 
with hers! “I work all day,” 
he complained, “and by the 
evening I have written ten 
lines, and drunk a bottle of eau 
de vie; and she, she has drunk 
two quarts of milk, and written 
half a volume.” 

In the end, of course, the 
difficult method triumphs. 
Books that are so easily made 
seldom stand the test of time; 
and George Sand’s romances 
have another fatal defect be- 
sides facility. Not merely did 
they grow as by a happy acci- 
dent,— they are packed with 
declamation, which long since 
lost its excuse. Nothing wears 
so faint and faded an air as an 
old sermon, whose lot is too 
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often that of a worn-out shoe. 
New ills require new remedies ; 
the moral surrenders of to-day 
cannot be stayed by the old ex- 
hortations ; and George Sand’s 
rhetoric long since lost its 
meaning. She stood with in- 
vincible courage for the im- 
possible ambitions, the fantastic 
beliefs, the absurd, magnificent 
sympathies of her period; but 
her period is not ours, and we 
can profess little more than 
an archeological interest in 
her speculations. And the 
strange thing is that, when 
once she deserted her seri- 
ous imaginings for the plain 
countryside, which she knew so 
well, she composed masterpieces 
whose immortality is assured. 
None will ever again be in- 
terested in the false sentiment 
of ‘Mauprat,’ in the shallow 
argument of ‘ Spiridion’ ; but so 
long as the French language is 
read, so long will ‘La Mare au 
Diable’ win admirers, so long 
will the character of Germain 
hold the interest of the world. 
The truth is, that when George 
Sand wrote of what she under- 
stood, she instantly affected a 
gracious parsimony of word 
and thought. The quiet life of 
labourers, the simple trials of 
simple folk, are a poor excuse 
for philosophic harangues ; and 
in recording sincerely what 
was sincere to herself, George 
Sand attained that general 
truth, which too often escaped 
her. In other words, this fer- 
vent romantic did her best work 
when she strayed for a moment 
within the fold of the classics, 
and forgot a while the preacher 
in the artist. 

Nevertheless, life was always 
more important to her than 
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literature. Her temperament 
was far stronger than her 
talent. The fierce ardour of 
her mind could be satisfied 
with nothing less than fierce 
experience, and it may be that 
her encounter with Alfred de 
Musset was the exploit to 


which she looked back with 
the greatest, if the most 
poignant, pride. It is, there- 


fore, not inapposite that her 
centenary should be marked 
by the publication of the 
famous and _ long - deferred 
correspondence.! Of the in- 
discretion of these letters it is 
too late to speak. Though 
they are now published “for 
the first time,” their substance 
has been familiar for many 
years. Not one single point 
in the game has been unnoted 
and undiscussed. Not even the 
loves of Shelley, long since the 
gossip of the market - place, 
have been revealed with a 
. like extravagance of candour. 
Of course it is quite clear 
that the confessions of Alfred 
de Musset and George Sand 
should never have been made; 
it is equally clear that it is 
now impossible to close one’s 
eyes to the most romantic 
episode in the history of 
romanticism. No sooner was 
the curtain rung down upon the 
comedy (or tragedy) of Venice, 
than the two chief actors took 
the world into their confidence. 
George Sand, thinking that 
the friends of Alfred de Musset 
had reproached her unworthi- 
ly, told the story at length in 
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‘Elle et Lui,’ having already 
divulged some incidents in the 
pages of a review. De Musset 
and his friends were forced 
to reply. The literary world 
of France was ranged on this 
side or that. A phalanx of 
Sandistes was opposed by a 
compact band of Mussetistes, 
and the war has waged for 
seventy years. We know not 
which is the more remarkable, 
the frank recklessness, which 
undid the principals, or the 
patient interest, which the 
world has professed in a love- 
affair, not even remotely con- 
cerning it. But, as we have 
said, George Sand always pre- 
ferred to live a romance than 
to write one, and having lived 
it she could not stay her pen; 
while as for De Musset, he 
could not conquer his emotions 
until he had given them a 
literary expression. So they 
babbled ‘on either side, until 
at last they masqueraded in 
a pantomime-ballet as “les 
amoureux de Venise!” 

And now, to do pompous 
honour to George Sand, the 
authentic correspondence sees 
the light. It is published in 
accordance with her wish, and 
as she herself arranged it. 
Whether the champions of the 
other side will issue a counter- 
blast we know not, but there 
seems no reason why this work 
should not be regarded as a 
final pronouncement. And, 
despite its monstrous indis- 
cretion, despite the insolent 
pride, which takes it for 
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granted that an ancient in- 
trigue is of common interest, 
we cannot but think that the 
episode is in one respect George 
Sand’s chef-d’euvre. The story, 
as we piece it together from 
the letters, is amazing. From 
beginning to end, it is the 
woman who plays the part 
of the man. It is not for 
nothing that the enamoured 
Alfred addresses his idol as 
mon George. His George, in 
fact, not only plotted but 
carried out the elopement, and 
in so doing proved an unex- 
pected courage and determin- 
ation. The first act in the 
drama has an air of strange- 
ness which belongs only to 
the truth. One evening, in 
December 1833, a cab drew up 
outside a certain house in the 
Rue de Grenelle, a house which 
none who knows the story can 
pass without reconstituting the 
scene in his mind’s eye. Within 
the cab was a prim little lady 
in a prim little bonnet, who 
had come to ask of Madame de 


Musset permission to carry her 
son to Italy. The permission 
was granted, with a result 
which might have been fore- 


seen. Between two egoists, 
as fierce as George Sand and 
Alfred de Musset, agreement 
was impossible. Neither would 
surrender a jot of independ- 
ence or caprice to the other; 
and after an interval of crises 
and hysteria De Musset re- 
turned to Paris and champagne, 
while George Sand sought what 
consolation might be found in 
the serious attentions of Dr 
Pagello. 

The correspondence which 
followed is marked upon every 
page by the mock sincerity of 
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the romantic age. By this 
time Alfred de Musset had 
discovered that George Sand 
was never really his mis- 
tress. She was his mother 
or his brother, according to 
the humour of the moment. 
He congratulates her that in 
the heyday of her youth and 
beauty “she walks under the 
beautiful sky supported by a 
man worthy of her.” He en- 
treats her to tell this brave 
young man how much he loves 
him, and that when he thinks 
of him he cannot keep back his 
tears. “I am only a child,” he 
cries to himself; “but I have 
two big friends, and they are 
happy.” And George Sand 
replies with a letter full of 
the highest and noblest senti- 
ments. Even as she professes 
her devout affection for De 
Musset, she cannot but extol 
the solid virtues of the solid 
Pagello. And Pagello, as in 
duty bound, is the friend of 
both. They, at any rate, are 
free of that degrading vice— 
jealousy. So they boast, and at 
that very instant the smoulder- 
ing fires are ready to burst into 
a flame. Yet we cannot but 
admire the feigned constancy 
of all three, which only the 
freshness and inexperience of 
youth made possible. The men, 
no doubt, for the moment de- 
ceived themselves; but George 
Sand played the game with a 
clearer consciousness. Alfred 
de Musset had wearied her 
with his whimsies and ex- 
travagance, and she had no 
scruple in sending him about 
his business. Moreover, by 
her magician’s wand she had 
converted the foolish Pagello 
into a hero of romance. In 
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her eyes he was a sentimental 
Don Juan, and she was de- 
lighted with the new comedy 
which was enacted about her. 
Merely to exchange the caprice 
of a poet for the complacency 
of a middle-class doctor flat- 
tered the lady’s vanity; and 
as De Musset’s letters assume 
a warmer tone, hers cool down 
to a request for gloves and 
patchouli. In brief, she was 
serious about neither: they 
both thought they were seri- 
ous about her. Alfred de 
Musset was heartless, if you 
like; but his poetic fancy gave 
a semblance of reality to his 
dreams. George Sand had so 
large a heart that she could 
find room therein for all her 
admirers, and seek that safety 
in numbers which was denied 
to her companions. And Pa- 
gello? What part did he play 
in the drama? How did he 
bear himself in the battle of 
sentiment ? 

Pagello, of course, cut the 
drollest figure, a puppet in the 
hands of a clever woman and 
a despairing poet. But it is 
something to his credit, that 
for some fifty years he kept 
silence. De Musset and George 
Sand had both proved the in- 
sincerity of their authentic 
letters by drawing Pagello” in 
his true colours. The Palmer 
of ‘Elle et Lui’ is no more a 
hero than the Smith of the 
‘Confession d’un Enfant du 
Siécle.’ Yet Smith and Palmer 


are deliberate portraits of the 
Italian doctor, commonplace 
and austere. Pagello was re- 
vealed in all his platitude, and 
still he kept silence. And then, 
in 1881, he succumbed to an 
He babbled, in a 


interview. 
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newspaper, of his conquest, then 
half-a-century old; he showed 
to the anxious journalist the 
tea-cup out of which “la 
Sand” had drunk; and, as a 
last excess of senile vanity, he 
confessed that after all “la 


Sand” was not beautiful. 
Truly the fable, like an 
Athenian trilogy, ended in 


a satyric drama, and maybe 
Pagello is still murmuring of 
“la Sand” in far-off Venice, 
over his broken china. 

And now we are asked to 
celebrate a novelist’s centenary 
by reading her love-letters, and 
our efficient excuse is that She 
and He have thrust the indis- 
cretion upon us. And as we 
read them, we cannot but be 
convinced that documents are 
worthless if not scrutinised with 
care. Neither She nor He in 
their letters arrived at the 
truth. Both were intent to 
give expression to the reproach 
or emotion of the minute, and 
it was only in the deliberate 
seclusion of their studies that 
they could understand their own 
characters, and the character 
of their companion. But one 
thing is evident in this curious 
drama, which the world has 
determined to keep alive, and 
that is an unusual interchange 
of parts. George Sand, as we 
have said, plays the man, while 
Alfred de Musset (as after him 
Chopin) is cast for the woman’s 
réle. The “ bon George ” breaks 
hearts to satisfy her vanity, as 
recklessly as Don Juan himself, 
and it was not a little unfor- 
tunate that two of the hearts, 
which she broke, belonged to 
men of far higher talent than 
herself. Nevertheless, as we 
turn back to her correspond- 
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ence with De Musset, we can- 
not but confess that her life 
was more interesting than her 
books, and that she expressed 
the Romantic Movement more 
vividly in what she did than 
in all the eloquent pages of 
her books. 


And in the same month 
wherein George Sand saw the 
light there was born a proud, 
solitary American, whose 
patient reserve affords a per- 
fect contrast to the French- 
woman’s flamboyancy. Now, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne knew 
little of “movement” either in 
life or art. Until he was ad- 
vanced in years and fame he saw 
no other world than the stern 
cold world of New England. 
His career was chequered by 
no romance, and of the episodes 
which disturbed it, the most 
are drab and tiresome. For a 
while he was a long-suffering 
bookseller’s hack, a profession 
which he presently exchanged 
for that of a Customs House 
Surveyor. But, whatever duty 
he discharged, he lived poor and 
alone, and he was not far short 
of fifty when glory crowned 
him. Moreover, a worthy reti- 
cence prevented him from ex- 
plaining to the world his tastes 
and aspirations. He was of 
those who could not gossip. 
He owns that he was disin- 
clined to speak of himself and 
his affairs, even at the fireside, 
and only twice did an impulse 
of autobiography seize him. 
That an author should write 
and print all that was in his 
mind was, thought Hawthorne, 
an unpardonable indecorum, 
and we can imagine that, when 
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he read the works of George 
Sand at Brook Farm, he was 
horror-struck at that lady’s 
volubility. For his part, he 
lived his life unknown and 
unknowing, valuing only the 
few friends which youth had 
given him, and separate from 
the ceaseless bustle of his 
countrymen. But he did not 
pride himself upon his reserve. 
When he once returned from a 
visit to Concord, without hav- 
ing exchanged a single word 
with any one, he regretted 
his taciturnity. “A cloudy 
veil,” he wrote in the saddest 
and sincerest passage of his 
note-book, “stretches across the 
abyss of my nature. I have, 
however, no love of secrecy or 
darkness. I am glad to think 
that God sees through my 
heart, and if any angel has 
power to penetrate into it, he 
is welcome to know everything 
that is there. Yes, and so may 
any mortal who is capable of 
full sympathy, and therefore 
worthy to come into my depths. 
But he must find his own way 
there; I can neither guide nor 
enlighten him.” There is a 
restrained arrogance in this 
which is honourably character- 
istic of the man, and it is not 
strange that but few of his 
contemporaries found their way 
to the heart that never was 
closed against them. 

He made but one emergence 
from the seclusion of his own 
thoughts: for three years he 
lived among the Transcendental- 
ists of Brook Farm. He listened 
to the vain harangues of Mar- 
garet Fuller and to the mystic 
eloquence of Emerson ; he boat- 
ed with Thoreau, and speculated 




















“ beside a fire of broken boughs” 
with Ellery Channing. But 
though he sojourned at Brook 
Farm, he was notof it. The facile 
transcendentalism of Emerson 
and his followers had not, 
and could not have, a real 
attraction for him. When 
his colleagues discussed Shake- 
speare, read George Sand and 
Goethe, or patiently heard 
Margaret Fuller discourse upon 
Education or Impulse, Haw- 
thorne sat in a corner, a quiet, 
unperturbed spectator. The 
Idealists afterwards complained 
that he used them as the ma- 
terial of a book; but they com- 
plained without reason — for, 
great as they may have been, 
they did not transcend criti- 
cism, and had it not been for 
Hawthorne they would have 
been less kindly known than 
they are. At any rate, the re- 
sult of Brook Farm for Haw- 
thorne was ‘The Blithedale 
Romance’; and having escaped 
from that hotbed of intel- 
lect, he found a new life and 
meaning in the Custom House 
officers of Salem. “Even the 
old inspector was desirable,” 
said he with calm irony, “asa 
change of diet to a man who 
had known Alcott.” 

But while his career in the 
present was one of “unagitated 
fortune,” he lived again the 
life of his ancestors. The 
Hathornes of Salem were to 
him living men, whose faults 
he knew and refused to ex- 
tenuate. He described his at- 
tachment to the soil as “a 
sensuous sympathy of dust for 
dust.” But the attachment, as 
well he knew, had a moral 
quality also. He remembered 
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with joy a “grave, bearded, 
sable - cloaked, and _ steeple- 
crowned progenitor—who came 
so early with his Bible and his 
sword, and trode the unworn 
street with such stately port, 
and made so large a figure as 
a man of war and peace.” And 
it was not without a certain 
fearful pride that he remem- 
bered also this ancestor’s good 
and evil Puritanism. “He was 
likewise a bitter persecutor,” 
writes his descendant, “as 
witness the Quakers, who have 
remembered him in their his- 
tories, and relate an incident 
of his hard severity towards 
a woman of their sect.” Nor 
was the son of this father of a 
milder temper. For he was 
conspicuous in the martyrdom 
of the witches, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne thought by public 
confession of his ancestors’ 
wrongdoing to remove a curse, 
which was responsible for “the 
dreary and unprosperous con- 
dition of his race.” 

However, if the only romance 
he knew was a romance of 
memory, it had a profound 
effect upon his works. He 
inherited from his ancestors 
the hard, mystical, and fan- 
tastical Puritanism which in- 
forms his stories. He belonged 
to Salem so profoundly that 
he could understand its life in 
the past as in the present. In 
one sense ‘The Scarlet Letter’ 
is a well-made, ingeniously com- 
posed story, but its sincerity is 
so manifest that it seems to be 
part and parcel of its author. 
Though he is never wholly 
imaginative, as Edgar Poe, 
though he always keeps a loose 
hold upon actual things, the 
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time and place of his stories 
are alike vague. There is 
nothing either modern or 
American in the good Ernest, 
who gazes upon the Great 
Stone Face, without discovering 
his own likeness to that which 
he has gazed upon with life- 
long reverence, You are sure 
that the Seven Vagabonds will 
never reach the camp-meeting 
at Stamford. The personages of 
the stories are, in fact, the un- 
substantial children of dreams. 
But their unsubstantiality does 
not rob them of their interest. 
For they are one and all sym- 
bols of qualities or motives, 
devised by one who cared far 
more deeply for their signifi- 
cance than for their character. 

In other words, Hawthorne 
cared as little for psychology 
as for realism. He was before 
all things a symbolist, who de- 
lighted to give a poetical shape 
to what he held was the truth. 
But even in this attitude 
there was no self-consciousness. 
Hawthorne knew nothing of 
the jargon of the schools. He 
carried no standard; he sup- 
ported no cause. He did but 
write as his genius prompted 
him, and his symbolism was 
the result not of predilection 
but of sincerity. Above all, 
none was ever less a profes- 
sional man of letters than he. 
He neither dwelt in cenacles 
nor intrigued in reviews. He 
records that, when he was a 
Surveyor of the Revenue, his 
fellow-officers, the merchants, 
and the sea-captains whom he 
met, knew not that he had ever 
written a line; and he reflected 
not without satisfaction that 
Chaucer and Burns had served 
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their country in a custom-house 
as well as he. But he never 
assumed the pose of genius 
neglected ; and if his name was 
no longer blazoned upon a title- 
page, he smiled to think that 
it was printed, “with a stencil 
and black paint, on pepper- 
bags, and baskets of anatto, 
and cigar-boxes, and bales of all 
kinds of dutiable merchandise.” 
His style was _ perfectly 
adapted to the matter of his 
stories, being also remote from 
their time and place. It showed 
no trace of American influence, 
and was such as might have 
been affected by any English 
writer of the time. Indeed, 
Hawthorne, conservative in all 
things, was especially conserva- 
tive in his respect for tradition. 
He did not believe that a new 
literature demanded a new 
style, and his respect for the 
masters of the past bade him 
write in accordance with the 
convention which they had 
framed. But in colour and 
charm Hawthorne’s style is his 
own. Grave and subdued, as 
his thought, it is a perfect 
vehicle for the dreams that 
haunted his brain, and which 
will surely give him immortal- 
ity. Briefly, in life as in art he 
cultivated the simplicity which 
George Sand always lacked, 
and it is possible that when 
such flourishing romances as 
‘Indiana’ and ‘Consuelo’ are 
lost in the night of forgetful- 
ness, the world will still turn 
in admiration to the shadowy 
‘Twice- Told Tales’ of New 
England, and still contemplate 
with pleasure the ‘ Mosses from 
an Old Manse.’ 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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ONCE upon a time poor hum- 
anity had to learn both its busi- 
ness and its pleasures by dint 
of sad experience, only discover- 
ing in old age how much time it 
had wasted by going round two 
sides of the triangle, instead of 
across the base. But now happy 
mortals have only to turn to 
their book-shelves, and there 
they will find the royal roads 
all mapped, described, and 
measured with an accuracy 
that should surely make failure 
impossible. With what are, 
rightly or wrongly, held to be 
the more serious of these walks 
of life, this paper will not deal ; 
they are in a thousand safer 
pairs of hands. I sing but of 
firearms and the man; of that 
wide field of sport covered by 
the heading “ Shooting”; that 
ancient business which doubt- 
less began with a smooth stone 
and a slumbering quarry, and 
has now arrived at the incubat- 
ed rocketer. 

On ten thousand shelves (more 
or less) there stands a small 
library of shooting books, all 
brought up to the latest date 
upon the calendar. Take one 
down and turn over its illus- 
trated pages. Even in half an 
hour the variety of useful in- 
formation you will acquire is 
astounding. You will learn 
exactly where you would have 
stood supposing you had been 
number 5 gun in Lord X’s big 
day two years ago. You will 
learn how, by placing them 
carefully upon one another’s 
heads, eight thousand pheasants 
can be stowed away in an acre 
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of artificial timber; and how, 
with the aid of fifty beaters 
and a careful attention to direc- 
tions, they can be reduced to 
decimal something - or - other 
within ten delirious minutes. 
You will further be informed 
how butts should be constructed, 
how your motor-car can be em- 
ployed to convey you to the first 
hedge and meet you at the last, 
together with a number of other 
particulars equally entertaining 
and instructive. The greater 
part of these volumes are so 
taken up with such information, 
and it is given with so much 
particularity, that a mandarin 
of Yung-Ho, into whose hands 
a copy may be imagined to pass, 
would naturally suppose that 
the wants of every sportsman 
in Great Britain were more than 
adequately met. 

Is this, indeed, the literature 
of all of us who love the feel of 
a cold barrel, the whistle of the 
wind over the muzzle, the aroma 
of powder when we open the 
breech, the whirr of startled 
wings, the silence of the covert- 
side in November, the springy 
cushions of heather,—all the 
stirring circumstances of our 
sport? What of the man in 
the snipe-bogs of Ireland, the 
man in the Outer Islands, the 
man in the rice-fields of India, 
the hunter of game wherever he 
is? In many an English county 
it is still the longest legs that 
get the most partridges: out 
of many a spinney two men 
and a terrier could drive all the 
pheasants that ever sheltered 
there. To the energetic army 
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who invade such barren lands, 
how do all the diagrams of his 
lordship’s big day apply? There 
be even some gentlemen whose 
pair of guns grow hot at the 
breech six times a-week, who 
yet trust themselves so im- 
plicitly in their host’s hands 
that the streaming pheasants 
might be issuing from a meat- 
safe for all they know of the 
day’sarrangements. It is actu- 
ally whispered that some hosts 
exist who could afford their 
guests uncommonly little in- 
formation on the subject. One 
is almost inclined to ask whether 
the handsome volume in the 
mandarin’s hands is not in truth 
‘ The Epic of Keepering.’ 

We, the vast army who wade 
the marshes and lift our miry 
feet drill by drill across the 
roots, would feel no whit 
aggrieved by such scant notice 
_ of our beloved amusement were 
that all we suffered from these 
text-books. But hear this 
latest Justice Foxley pronounc- 
ing verdict on our case: five 
reasons he gives why men 
prefer to shoot their grouse by 
other means than driving, and 
then weighs down the scales 
with contrary arguments. Will 
it be believed that in the five 
there is no mention of that 
which constitutes the very 
essence of the sport of walking 
after birds—the quality, I mean, 
of chase, the seeking, finding, 
and slaying a wild and wary 
foe? Therein lies the point of 
the whole play; the plot, climax, 
moral, and all. 

Are we, then, to be accused 
of merely desiring easier shots, 
and asked to study two hundred 
pages of instruction how we 
may best drive our own or 
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(more generally) our host’s 
moors? The pride of the bog- 
trotting, turnip-tramping host 
is touched to the quick by 
these insinuations and this 
patronage. No, Mr Justice! 
we admit the glories of a Nor- 
folk hedge or a Yorkshire butt, 
and accept an invitation if we 
get one, and stand on tenter- 
hooks of thrill waiting for birds 
from somewhere to be sent by 
some one. It is magnificent, 
we allow, exciting beyond 
words, and the skill required 
diabolical. But then, your 
worship, watching a runaway 
cab is equally exciting, and 
balancing a chair on the nose 
requires at least as much skill, 
so that too much must not be 
made of these arguments. 

Look now at the other side: 
suppose we accompany my 
friends Lieutenant Stock and 
Mr Chambers through a Sep- 
tember day, and see whether 
some surprisingly good fun is 
not to be had by their simple 
methods. And whatever you 
think of these, you will at least 
make the acquaintance of as 
keen a pair of sportsmen as is 
to be found between Shetland 
and Penzance. 

It is late in the month; the 
day sunny and windy; the 
scene a moorland place six 
hundred miles and more from 
Charing Cross. As for the 
time, it is about the hour of 
ten when the Lieutenant and 
his guest, followed by a broad 
red-bearded man who answers 
to the name of John, and by 
two delighted Gordon setters, 
start upwards through the 
fields. So far north lies this 
land that the reapers have 
only just fallen to work upon 
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the oats, and you may still see 
golden ripples sweeping over 
the fields between the ordered 
ranks of stooks. The arms of 
the reaping-machines whirr 
with a genial noise; the air is 
crisp as a biscuit ; everything 
cheers these worthies on their 
way, till they cross the empty 
highway, and with the ditch 
on the farther side the works 
of man cease and the broad 
moors open. 

It is very evident that busi- 
ness is about to begin. Lieu- 
tenant Stock (late R.N.) makes 
this abundantly clear by re- 
moving his neck-stud and roll- 
ing his flannel collar still 
further open, observing at the 
same time that it is “going 
to be devilish warm.” What- 
ever the temperature, he in- 
variably prefaces his operations 
with the same remark; for 
although a mass of muscle, he 
is one of those unfortunates 
foredoomed to fatness as soon 
as he shall cease to exercise. 
At present he is as tough a 
customer as you could wish 
to meet, with a nut - brown 
face, hair just beginning to 
get grizzled, straight back, and 
iron lumps of calves. Since 
he relinquished his profession 
he has turned farmer, stock- 
breeder, and gamekeeper on 
his small estate, and salt and 
soil are now mingled in his 
metaphors. The first two of 
these departments would in- 
fallibly have ruined him ere 
now (for he is equally ignorant 
and positive on both subjects) 
were it not for the extreme 
simplicity of his tastes and 
frugality of his life. As for 
his skill as keeper, you should 
see him burning his own 
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heather and training his own 
dogs! He began both from a 
book, but has already adopted 
entirely novel principles of his 
own, of which this at least can 
be said—that they keep him in 
excellent condition. 

Chambers is the most com- 
plete contrast to his friend 
imaginable. Gigantically tall, 
powerfully formed, and lean 
as a greyhound, he looks as 
though he could walk all day 
without turning a hair—as in 
truth he can. A warlike black 
moustache gives a formidable 
expression to his countenance, 
and this effect is heightened by 
the preparations for slaughter 
he is making. He tightens the 
belt of his coat, turns up the 
cuffs of the sleeves, and finally 
completes the process by re- 
versing his cap, so that the 
peak points down his neck 
somewhat after the manner 
of a sou’-wester. 

“Haud up, Rum!” shouts 
Stock in his brusquest quarter- 
deck accent, and away goes 
number one dog—a short, keen, 
curly fellow, whose anxiety to 
open the ball has been taking 
the form of the most touch- 
ing demonstrations of affection. 
He does not wait now to say 
thanks, but with headlong 
vehemence hurls himself at 
the hillside, and is a couple 
of hundred yards away in a 
twinkling. Cutter, the other 
setter, strains for an excited 
instant at his leash, and then, 
with a mournful look in his 
brown eyes, falls resignedly to 
heel. 

“One dog on deck at a time,” 
is always the Lieutenant’s prin- 
ciple; and as his kennel con- 
sists solely of these two, it is 
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unquestionably a prudent pro- 
vision. 

And now, with the cool 
breeze in their faces, the ad- 
vance begins, Stock walking 
with an upright and determined 
mien, and Chambers striding 
like the famous owner of the 
seven-league boots. From side 
to side ranges the energetic 
Rum, searching the ground on 
certain excellent but mysteri- 
ous principles. Some patches 
of heather he apparently knows 
will be barren, while to others 
he devotes prolonged and care- 
ful investigation. Stock’s eye 
is always on him, but his 
glance is keenest when he is 
deviating farthest from what 
ought to be his regular beat, 
and suddenly on one of these 
occasions he gives a low whistle 
and a quick look towards 
Chambers. No need to call his 
friend’s attention, Chambers 
too has spied the sudden halt 
and stiffening of little Rum, 
and off they stalk towards his 
cataleptic tail. Stock comes to 
his side with Chambers on the 
other flank, and scarcely are 
they up to him when Rum is 
off at a pace that keeps them 
moving as fast as they can 
stride. They have covered 
some fifty yards in this fashion 
when, with a derisive “ Kuk- 
kuk!” an old cock leaps from 
the heather and is off far out 
of shot. 

“Steady, ye brute!” mutters 
Stock as Rum shows a desire 
to rush in and have first sniff 
at the end of the trail. ‘There 
may be more, you idiot !” 

But this precaution is of no 
avail, for a moment later a 
lady grouse arises sixty yards 
away and follows her lord 
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sight. 

“I’m afraid they are going 
to be deuced wild,” says Stock, 
wiping his brow with a large 
coloured handkerchief. Cham- 
bers wastes few words on these 
occasions, but he shakes out 
his long arms as though loosen- 
ing himself in preparation for 
some desperate deed that shall 
retrieve the fortunes of the 
day; and on they go again. 

A little later Rum sets again ; 
but this time, without tantalis- 
ing them further, a small covey 
of four are up and away almost 
as soon as they have begun to 
turn their steps towards him. 

“T tell you what,” says 
Stock, “we must put on full 
steam ahead and get in front 
of the beggars next time. This 
kind o’ nonsense won’t do.” 

This artful intention they 
proceed to carry out on the 
next occasion when their scout 
gives them notice of birds in 
the wind. One on the right 
and the other on the left, they 
each make a wide circuit, and 
at last stealthily approach the 
rigid Rum, Nearer and nearer 
they come till they are at his 
very nose, and still nothing 
gets up. 

“Seek! seek!’ whispers 
Stock hoarsely, and turning 
cautiously down wind Rum 
proceeds to carry out this 
order. Little need for pro- 
longed search however; forty 
yards down the hill they have 
just climbed, the wily cock- 
grouse, who has been doubling 
back as they have been hurry- 
ing forward, gets up with a 
cackle, almost knocking the 
red-bearded John over in his 
haste to escape. Down goes 
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John on his face, but too late 
for a shot; and thus have 
these skilful engineers again 
been hoist. 

These last operations have 
been of so arduous a nature 
that the gallant Lieutenant 
deems it advisable to pause for 
a few minutes and direct his 
friend’s attention to the beau- 
ties of nature. They have 
come by this time far up the 
long slope that joins the white 
clouds to the blue autumn sea. 
Green and brown islands, golden 
fields, deep-green patches of 
turnip, bronzed heather, clouds, 
sunshine, and keen air, —did 
one ever look upon a fairer 
prospect? The Lieutenant for- 
gets his chagrin as he gazes, 
and beams with the joy of 
being alive on such a morning; 
while the more stolid Chambers 
lights a cigarette and draws 
his belt still tighter. 

Once more they are off, and 
this time a change of plan is 
adopted, for Stock piques him- 
self on his strategy, and is for 
ever devising new methods of 
warfare against the fowls of 
the air and the heather. He 
turns now across the wind, and 
endeavours so far as possible to 
keep his dog working to lee- 
ward of their line of march, 
That is the first movement in a 
masterly scheme which he has 
just been thinking out; but 
before there is time to carry it 
any further an annoying inci- 
dent occurs. This consists in the 
unexpected and startling spring- 
ing of a snipe from under his 
very feet, and his ignominiously 
missing it with both barrels. 
It is the first time, so far as 
I am aware, that such an in- 
cident has occurred in any 
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printed narrative of sport, but 
his originality has anything 
but a soothing effect upon the 
principal actor. Indeed he is 
still swearing under his breath, 
and declaring aloud that he has 
never missed a snipe before so 
shockingly (which is entirely 
untrue, as, like another mar- 
iner, he never stoppeth above 
one in three), when a whistle 
from Chambers arouses him 
from these gloomy refiections. 
There is no doubt about it, 
—Rum is pointing as unmis- 
takably as the hand of a clock, 
and already Chambers is begin- 
ning to execute his share in 
the new maneuvre. With his 
long legs he is circling to wind- 
ward to head off the supposi- 
titious grouse, while Stock 
at a crouching, stealthy walk 
comes up to the dog. Now 
they are facing one another 
with a silent, apparently de- 
serted, stretch of heather be- 
tween; but surely there must 
be something alive and with a 
strong smell invisibly lurking 
there. Rum moves on and 
then turns and points at right- 
angles, and swiftly Chambers 
hastens to head off the game 
which may now be supposed to 
be moving in that direction. 
Twice—three times—the line of 
battle swings as the sagacious 
nose veers round, and at last 
the reward comes. A covey, 
bewildered into a fatal caution 
by these enemies on two sides, 
delay their rise too long, and 
when they get up the four 
barrels are into them. Bang! 
bang! goes Stock’s gun, the 
second of these reports being 
followed by an audible expletive. 
However, he has knocked over 
the old cock with his first, and. 
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he has justified his strategy, 
which, after all, pleases him 
more than the straightest shoot- 
ing. As for Chambers, his face 
has entirely lost its piratical 
expression as, with an air of 
having only done his duty, he 
picks up two birds. 

“By Jove!” says Stock, 
“that’s the way to diddle 
’ em ! ” 

And in this way they continue 
on the whole to “diddle ’em,” 
though now and then, to be 
sure, the diddling is not entirely 
confined to one side. A slight 
reverse happens, for instance, 
in this way: You are supposed 
to have witnessed the deaths of 
two or three more brace and 
the hairbreadth escapes of a 
few destined victims (for our 
friends are both fallible occa- 
sionally), and the party—in- 
visible spectators included—are 
in the act of rounding up what 
must surely bea covey. Cutter 
is now in charge of the intelli- 
gence department, and from his 
stony stare and petrified atti- 
tude there is evidently some- 
thing more than a running old 
cock before him. By his side 
stands Stock, prepared to give 
a good account of both his 
cartridges this time; while the 
longer-legged Chambers, having 
made his tour and silently sur- 
rounded their quarry, is slowly 
advancing to meet them. It is 
a thrilling moment ; Cutter ab- 
solutely refuses to budge; and 
on comes Chambers till they 
are barely ten paces apart. 

“I don’t believe there is any- 
thing ” he begins, when in 
the very act of disbelieving the 
air is darkened by nine grouse 
who have been completely 
caught in two minds, and have 
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actually lain beneath the dog’s 
nose till this moment. They 
know what to do now, however, 
and rising straight up in a 
solid body till they can clear 
Stock’s head, sweep with the 
wind over the top of his cap. 
With an exclamation and a 
stumble he endeavours to do a 
swift right-about turn, but 
happening to be balanced on 
the edge of a peat-hag, this 
operation is attended with un- 
looked-for difficulty, and it is 
with tangled legs and a feeling 
as of performing some circus 
feat that he manages to put in 
two exceedingly unsteady shots. 
As for Chambers, a certain 
delicacy about blowing off his 
friend’s head restrains his fire 
till the outside birds are clear 
of this hazard, and then—well, 
nothing else happens except 
that nine large grouse sail out 
of sight. 

‘“‘ May the Lord forgive me,” 
says Stock in a solemn tone, 
“for what I am about to say.” 

While he is engaged in 
accumulating matter for for- 
giveness let us turn our atten- 
tion to the equally discomfited 
Chambers. He also is com- 
menting on the episode, though 
with more amusement and 
astonishment than anger, and 
then with a determined ex- 
pression he proceeds to take 
imaginary shots at a mark to 
see that the gun is coming 
truly to his shoulder. For he 
is one of that somewhat rare 
class of shots who is never 
satisfied with an objective 
reason for a miss, but must 
always trace it to the contrary 
workings of his mind and 
muscles. He says little about 
his theories, but he is perpetu- 
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ally going through this panto- 
mime with a view to correcting 
the most recent fault he has 
discovered. The only disad- 
vantage attaching to the pro- 
cedure is the disconcerting 
effect it has upon the dog. 
When at last Stock has finished 
his soliloquy and can attend to 
other matters, he is startled 
to see that Cutter, instead of 
setting about his business, is 
standing with an agitated air, 
evidently pointing at some- 
thing fresh. 

In an instant he has clutched 
his weapon and turned eagerly 
to his friend, to find that Cutter 
is only waiting for some tangible 
result to ensue from this firing 
exercise. 

“When you have quite fin- 
ished your small-arm drill we 
shall go on,” he observes in a 
tone still affected by their ad- 
venture. 

“T didn’t know you had done 
swearing,” says Chambers with 
unruffled composure; and this 
explanation being taken in 
equally good part, the two 
friends pound on. From strong 
internal evidence they know 
that it is time for lunch, but 
each is secretly burning to 
retrieve his reputation first. 
Fortunately the Fates provide 
them with an opportunity 
sooner than they perhaps de- 
serve. On the side of a knoll 
Cutter comes to a stand, and 
the moment their heads show 
over the top a wild pair of 
grouse are up and away. One 
is far out and swinging with 
the wind when Stock cuts 
short its career with a pretty 
crossing shot. The other 
mounts high in the air, and 
just as he is also going to 
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swing, Chambers throws up his 
gun and Mr Grouse bounces 
like a football as he strikes 
the heather. It is a quick 
pretty bit of shooting, and each 
man complacently calculates 
the distance of his shot as he 
slips in a fresh cartridge. 

At that moment an inspira- 
tion visits the Lieutenant. 

“Now for lunch!” he ex- 
claims, and out come the car- 
tridges again, and down they 
sit on the leeward slope of that 
same knoll. 

As luncheon makes a con- 
siderable figure in many narra- 
tives of shooting, and particu- 
larly in the photographs that 
frequently illustrate that sport 
(where in a good reproduction 
you may almost distinguish the 
chicken-pie from the salad and 
guess the brand of the cham- 
pagne), I therefore feel it no 
less than my duty to append 
the menu of our friends’ repast. 
Here it is: ham sandwiches, 
jam sandwiches, and whisky ; 
with tobacco and wax matches 
to follow. Yet though this 
may sound simple, and to some, 
indeed, scarcely sustaining, it 
is surprising how much enjoy- 
ment can be got out of a sand- 
wich, and how much nutriment 
out of enough of them. Cer- 
tainly our two friends seem 
entirely contented with their lot 
as they bask in the sunshine 
and watch the long moorland 
grasses tremble and bend before 
the wind, and the clouds float 
over the hill-top, and listen to 
the far-off piping of a plover. 
Wine would be wasted on them 
and dainty meats despised ; the 
gifts they would choose from 
the storehouse of the gods, 
those at this moment they have, 
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and it is neither pity nor sym- 
pathy that I for one would 
throw away upon them. 

“TI defy any man to pick a 
quarrel with me now,” says 
Chambers, stretching his long 
legs on a carpet of heath and 
blowing the smoke lingeringly 
from his lips. Stock grunts an 
enraptured assent, and there 
they lie and drink the nectar 
to its dregs. 

No need to follow them step 
by step and cartridge by cart- 
ridge through the afternoon. 
The same things happen again 
and again,—and yet they are 
never quite the same. There 
is always, at any rate, differ- 
ence enough to enable our 
friends to recall each incident 
as a thing apart when they 
come to “grouse in the gun- 
room” at night. For one thing, 
there is the decided difference 
between hitting and missing 
which serves to distinguish 
these incidents. One is forced 
to the conclusion, both from 
hearing conversations and read- 
ing books, that in so simple a 
pastime as shooting over dogs, 
a miss ought to be as rare a 
curiosity as an Iceland serpent. 
Yet if you should take the gun 
from Stock or Chambers when 
little Rum comes to his next 
point, I think you would find 
that a lively grouse on a 
windy September day, getting 
up perhaps thirty yards away, 
and swinging as he rises, till 
in five beats of his strong 
wings he is going down-wind 
like an express train, requires 
a bit of stopping. Then 
perhaps the next bird will 
sneak up-wind, almost brushing 
the heather, and not to be 
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easily distinguished against it ; 
while the next again will 
mount like a lark and then 
abruptly dive downhill like a 
falling stone. And remember 
that you get no notice he is 
going to start, but are very 
possibly caught on top of an 
oscillating clump of heather 
or in the act of jumping a 
peat-hag; for it is pretty 
rough going over Lieutenant 
Stock’s wind-riven moors. 
Also you must be in tolerably 
good condition, for the carry- 
ing out of my friend’s strategy 
is not calculated to steady the 
hand or clear the eye. In fact, 
he himself admits that “this 
steeplechasing doesn’t help to 
improve the shooting”; and in 
his secret heart he envies a 
little his friend’s long legs. 
Yet so long as he gets a few 
birds and a lot of exercise 
there is no happier man in all 
Scotland. 

“Ten brace of grouse and 
five snipe,” he remarks at last, 
“and won’t I stick my bill into 
something wet when I get in!” 

The day is at an end; the 
embers of the sunset are glow- 
ing in the western sky, and 
the light is fading gently; 
shadows already fill the moors, 
only the sea is clear; and it is 
time men turned to indoor 
things. And that is the whole 
story of this day’s shooting. As 
for its bearing on the previous 
argument, I can only refer the 
invisible spectators back to the 
decision of the learned Justice 
Foxley. If you still think that 
fairly sums the case, do not at 
least confide this opinion to 
Mr Chambers or Lieutenant 
Stock. 
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THE DEGENERACY OF THE RACE—-WHAT EDUCATION 
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THE REMEDY PROPOSED BY THE DOCTORS — THE DEATH OF MR 


KRUGER—HIS TRAINING IN 


WARFARE AND STATECRAFT—A PUPPET 


OF ENGLAND'S ENEMIES—THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE—THE DEBT WE 


OWE TO FOREIGN TONGUES, 


To all those who take a 
pride in the wellbeing of their 
country, the deputation of 
doctors which recently waited 
upon the President of the 
Board of Education must have 
seemed of evil omen. One after 
another the most distinguished 
members of the medical pro- 
fession declared that the Eng- 
lish people is degenerating in 
health and strength, and that 
nothing is done by education 
or precept to check the de- 
generacy. “Ignorance,” said 
Sir W. Broadbent, “is the 
parent of suffering and ill- 
health as much as vice, and it 
is ignorance that leads to vice.” 
Dr Dryslwyn Griffiths insisted 
that there was abroad an in- 
eradicable “ prejudice against 
hygienic measures to prevent 
disease.” Others complained 
that no attempt is made to 
instruct children to care for 
themselves, and that, though a 
mysterious subject entitled 
“hygiene” is optional in our 
board schools, it is taken by 
few, and most inadequately 
taught. But the consensus of 
opinion is unhappily general: 
the English race is rapidly 
declining, because it refuses to 
understand the advantages of 
open windows and clean food, 
and persists in ascribing a 
miraculous property to alcohol. 





It is a heavy indictment, and 
with the evidence before us it 
is difficult to rebut. Despite 
our intelligence, despite that 
system of universal education 
which thirty years ago was 
devised to cure the ills of 
the nation, we are sunk in 
sloth and disease. We do 
not know that which the un- 
tutored savage discovers by 
experiment. The march of 
the primer has abolished pop- 
ular medicine, and has brought 
us nothing to take its place. 
We have fied from the evils 
of simplicity, which we knew 
well, to the evils of half-know- 
ledge, the infamy of which 
we are only just finding out. 
But of the disastrous conse- 
quences which will dog this 
common ignorance, there is no 
doubt. England is a country 
of vast power and vaster am- 
bitions. Her statesmen are 
sometimes wise and most often 
patriotic. She knows that she 
has interests and duties beyond 
her own narrow borders. But 
it is idle for her to speak 
or think “imperially” if her 
stunted sons are soaking their 
thews in alcohol and attempt- 
ing to support their dwindling 
bodies upon innutritious food. 
Wisdom and patriotism fight 
in vain against disease and 
degeneration. In the last re- 
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sort good health will always 
overtop policy and ambition ; 
and if the ills which the 
doctors deplore are irremedi- 
able, the end of the British 
Empire cannot be far off. 
But the worst side of the dis- 
aster threatening us is the lack 
of pride, which is its ultimate 
cause. Hitherto Englishmen 
have loved athletics, as they 
have never been loved save 
in ancient Greece. Physical 
strength and_ stout - hearted 
courage have seemed in their 
eyes the noblest of virtues. 
Ever since our ancestors learned 
to draw the bow, Englishmen 
have been the patient, simple 
worshippers of muscle. The 
enormous place which the 
prize-ring once held in the 
affections of the people was 
but a proof of the prevailing 
faith. Tom Sayers symbolised 
for the mob the merits of a 
stout heart, a heavy fist, and 
perfect condition. Though the 
thousands who went forth to 
see him had neither his courage 
nor his skill, he was still their 
ideal of manly prowess, and we 
like to believe that his example 
was both wholesome and deter- 
rent. The average citizen who 
saw Sayers, compact andsturdy, 
face the Benicia Boy, vastly 
superior to him in height, 
weight, and reach, went home 
resolved to avoid the vices 
which make nerves and muscles 
alike flabby. Though it might 
never be his fate to stand in the 
ring, at least he might make 
himself no dishonourable com- 
patriot of the valiant Sayers; 
by forethought and self-denial 
he might cultivate the quali- 
ties which so often gave the 
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victory to his hero; and if he 
were called upon to serve his 
country, he had learned, by ex- 
ample, the virtues of courage 
andendurance. But the English- 
man of to-day is as poor in 
stature as in staying power, 
and his enthusiasm for the 
football-field is little else than 
an excuse for another glass. 
His pride, as we have said, is 
gone. He deems it no disgrace 
to be timid and undersized ; he 
does not recognise the shame of 
disease ; and, if he reads in his 
halfpenny paper of his own 
degeneracy, he probably shrugs 
his shoulders, and puts another 
shilling on a spavined horse. 
The causes of the nation’s 
decay are manifold. Yet in 
the first rank we must place 
the prevailing passion for life 
in towns. In the old days, be- 
fore trade and education both 
were free, men were content 
to live in the country and to 
work in the fields. Wages were 
low, no doubt, and the days 
monotonous; but it was a 
monotony of wellbeing, not of 
anxiety. If there was no 
street-betting, and no music- 
halls, no short-skirted ballet- 
dancers to mistake for god- 
desses, and no empty tunes to 
hum with a raucous voice, 
there was cricket on the village 
green, and an excellent tap of 
wholesome beer at the village 
inn. And then the decline of 
agriculture and the sudden 
wealth of the factories drove 
the working man to the town 
and the gin-palace. For the 
clean air of the country 
he exchanged the close atmos- 
phere of the workshop. He 
replaced the pleasant sounds 
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and sights of the fields by 
the excitement of the crowded 
street. His amusements, no 
doubt, increased with his 
wages,— but he lost self-respect ; 
he lost independence ; he paid 
more for a single room than 
erstwhile for a cottage; and, 
in spite of easy dissipation, he 
is to-day far less his own man 
than formerly. In brief, he 
who was strong became weak, 
and he cared not what he lost 
in strength if he gained in 
cunning. 

And, then, some thirty years 
since, came education, which 
was to ensure a golden age, to 
make all men wise and good. 
The sanguine believed that a 
single Act of Parliament would 
regeneratetheworld. The work- 
ing man, released from toil, 
would read ‘The Quarterly 
Review’ or recite the purple 
passages of Shakespeare to his 
friends. The odious distinctions 
of class would be swept away, 
and one man would be as good 
as another, if not better. The 
politics of the country would 
grow wiser as the intelligence 
of the voter increased. And 
since intelligence is the only 
begetter of all the virtues, the 
citizen, once compelled to learn, 
would go from strength to 
strength, until] his inches were 
commensurate with his wisdom. 
A faint hope it was, and bitterly 
has it been disappointed. Our 
poor children of to-day are 
taught to read; they are not 
taught to live. If they grow 


in knowledge, they shrink in 
size. The years, which of old 
they spent in the open air, they 
now pass in the close atmos- 
phere of school, learning by rote 
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that which they cannot under- 
stand. And if at least they 
pierce the mystery of reading, 
what is their gain? They do 
but waste more hours in the 
conning of silly jests, or the 
solving of silly riddles. They 
are as far from literature as 
when they knew only how to 
make their mark ; and the pot- 
house politician is no better 
instructed now than he was in 
the old days, when he believed 
in the innocence of his heart 
and with not a little truth that 
printing was a black art. 

The fact is, elementary edu- 
cation has not the smallest 
value of itself. It must be 
judged rigidly by results. 
The mere acquisition of this 
or that piece of knowledge 
may be no better than plain 
ignorance. A child who passes 
through half a dozen standards 
without learning the lessons of 
self-respect and decent pride 
has wasted his time. The 
scraps of science and French 
which he may have picked 
up are quite useless to him, 
if he have not mastered 
the rudiments of life and 
decency. There is a learn- 
ing which is worth acquiring 
for its own sake, but that is 
not to be picked up in an 
elementary school; and the 
system of education which 
shrinks the body, while it 
befogs the mind, need not fill 
us with pride. The discursive 
code, the inevitably faulty 
method of teaching, have been 
followed by a natural disaster. 
Not even are reading and 
writing unmixed blessings to 
those who are not taught to 
use them aright. To play in 
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the gutter or fight by the road- 
side is a better and healthier 
sport for a boy than to glue 
his unaccustomed eyes to 
printed matter, which, if it be 
not of an imbecile humour, 
merely conveys superfluous in- 
formation. Nor are the paltry 
jokes and the indiscriminate 
facts presented to the mass of 
readers in the guise of journals 
mere engines for destroying 
time. They inculcate in the 
foolish a habit of reading, which 
of itself is little better than a 
habit of gin-drinking. It is 
the fault of free education, 
again, that the working men 
of to-day are losing their racy 
old vernacular, and are finding 
their phrases where they find 
their opinions, ready-made in the 
halfpenny newspaper. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to point 
out any intellectual advantage 
which we owe to the school 
boards; and it is evident that 
the deterioration which our 
doctors deplore is due in part 
to the practice of shutting up 
children in close schools, when 
they might be frightening birds 
or minding sheep in the fields. 
Not that we are in any sense 
opposed to proper education. 
We believe that an equal 
opportunity should be given to 
all those who wish it. But 
compulsion is not the same as 
opportunity, and our teachers, 
in attempting to do too much, 
have in reality achieved too 
little. 

If, then, the aim of the Ele- 
mentary Education Bill was, as 
it should have been, to make 
stronger, healthier, better citi- 
zens, it has failed deplorably. 
And yet we can hardly hope 


for reform. At the mere men- 
tion of reform, the interests 
of the children are obscured 
in an impenetrable cloud of 
fanaticism. Whenever’ im- 
provement seems possible, the 
opposing parties forget that 
teaching is discussed, and with 
an amazing irrelevancy ad- 
vance the rival claims of church 
and chapel. The satisfaction 
of sectarian pride appears far 
more important to the enfran- 
chised Briton than the welfare 
of his sons and the credit of his 
Empire. And yet ’tis men that 
make an Empire, not ships nor 
money-bags nor even opinions ; 
and if the men pine and dwindle, 
all the ships that gold can buy, 
all the ore hidden in the mines 
of Africa, will not save the 
country from destruction. But 
could we be content to put 
on one side such ornamental 
subjects as geography, history, 
and the carving of photo- 
graph-frames, and to teach, 
in answer to the popular 
demand, nothing more than 
the merest rudiments of read- 
ing and writing, then the 
children of England might have 
the leisure to learn how to 
grow, to walk, and to run. A 
well-trained body is of far 
greater importance than an 
ill-trained mind, and an hour’s 
drilling is worth a week's 
mixed culture. At present 
only two out of five recruits 
remain in the army as efficient 
soldiers after two years’ service. 
That is what education has 
helped to achieve for us, and if 
only we can forget passive 
resistance for a while, which 
after all merely gratifies a 
personal vanity, and unite, 
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without party feeling, to devise 
a better system of physical 
education, the country may yet 
have a future of decency and 
strength. 

For the zeal of the doctors, 
who have published the result 
of their sad research, we have 
nothing but admiration. At 
the same time we like not 
their remedy. They would seek 
aid of the Education Depart- 
ment, which long ago proved 
itself powerless to help them. 
They ask that the science of 
health should be taught in the 
schools, that the poor children, 
whose undeveloped brains break 
at the strain put upon them, 
should have the additional hard- 
ship of learning theoretically 
what their parents have been 
unable or unwilling to put into 
practice. But all the schedules, 
codes, and regulations in the 
world will not make a weak 
body strong, and it is not for 
children to learn by rote the 
duties which their parents 
neglect. Suppose they do 
commit to memory, word by 
word, a few simple laws of 
sanitation, they cannot obey 
those laws without help at 
home; and the son who sets 
out to teach his father is not 
likely to meet with sympathetic 
treatment. Therefore we can- 
not but agree with Lord Lon- 
donderry that, if there be a 
serious decline in the physical 
power of the country, the 
Board of Education is unable 
to arrest it unaided. That 
Board should resolve to confer 
a practical benefit upon the 
scholars during the hours they 
are under its charge. It can 
insist that the schools are well 
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ventilated, and that the boys 
and girls are not overworked, 
Above all, it can give the 
children “every opportunity 
for the healthy development 
of their bodies, by training 
them in appropriate physical 
exercises and encouraging them 
in organised games.” It can 
do all this, we say, but the 
experience of the past does 
not bid us be hopeful. For, 
even if the Board of Education 
suddenly awake to a conscious- 
ness of its duty, which is un- 
likely, a final responsibility 
must be left to the parents. 
By undertaking the education 
of all, the State has already 
weakened that responsibility ; 
it cannot still further decrease 
it without absolving the guilty 
citizens of all reproach. How- 
ever, if only we could contrive 
a system of teaching, at once 
simple and unambitious, which 
did not give way to the snob- 
bish impulse of reading about 
foreign countries to those for 
whom physical strength was 
more precious than the ability 
to find Timbuctoo upon the 
map, something might be done 
in the schools to check the 
race’s degeneracy. But in- 
direct methods are always the 
best, and the schools will serve 
the country better if they send 
out into the world a set of 
honest, fearless boys, who 
exult in their own strength, 
than if they pack unwilling 
brains with snippets about 
nitrogen and the evils of al- 
cohol. And even then there 
remain the parents, upon whose 
care and forethought the chil- 
dren’s welfare must ultimately 
depend. But, since the school 
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boards have failed with the 
children, who shall educate 
the parents? We confess that 
problem appears insoluble. 


That there is a certain 
strength in resolute ignorance 
was proved by the career of 
Mr Kruger, who died the other 
day too late for his reputation. 
At an age when English boys 
are learning the ineffectual les- 
sons of an ill-managed school, 
he was trekking across the 
plains. He had learnt all that 
there was to know of native 
warfare in his teens; he was 
no more than eleven when he 
was present at a fierce battle 
with the Matabele; and he 
grew up hardened by fighting 
and intrigue. It was not the 
best training, maybe, but it 
was the training of a man ; and, 
if Kruger was never much of a 
scholar, he early acquired a 
rough-and-ready knowledge of 
those arts which are necessary 
to statecraft. His was not 
an amiable career. For many 
years he waged civil war 
against all those of his own 
countrymen who hindered his 
policy. He fought Schoemann 
with as persistent an energy as 
he afterwards fought the Eng- 
lish, and it was then said, no 
doubt with truth, that the 
burghers of Paul Kruger went 
about as robbers. To gain his 
ends he stuck at nothing. He 
laid hands on Schoemann’s pro- 
perty, and kidnapped Schoe- 
mann’s wife and children; but 
he did not always triumph, 
and was at last compelled to 
take refuge in the Free State. 
However, he soon returned, 
forgot his defeats, and by put- 


ting himself at the head of the 
reactionary party, and taking 
the Dopper Church under his 
protection, he at last became 
the unchallenged ruler of the 
Transvaal. 

From the moment that the 
Transvaal was given back to 
the Boers after Majuba Hill, 
Kruger determined to make his 
country independent of Great 
Britain; and had it not been 
for the vigilant resolution of 
Cecil Rhodes, he might have 
been successful. He was dar- 
ing, he was energetic, he was 
unscrupulous. Narrow as his 
outlook was, he had a blind 
faith in the wisdom of his own 
policy, and he would never 
believe that any circumstances 
justified a change of opinion. 
To all those who demanded 
reforms he had but one answer : 
“This is my country. These 
are my laws. Those who do 
not like to obey my laws can 
leave my country.” He _ be- 
lieved, moreover, that to attain 
his end any means were justified. 
With a text ever upon his 
tongue, he reduced corruption 
to a fine art. In a State where 
all offices were sold, every man 
manifestly had his price, and, 
if he were worth it, Kruger 
paid the price without stint. 
From our point of. view, his 
rule was iniquitous; but it is 
idle to judge a medieval bandit 
by the rules which obtain in a 
free and freely governed State. 
Above all, his faith in himself 
was absolute. Though he was 
by birth a German, though he 
carried in his veins the blood 
of French. refugees, though he 
was born an English subject, 
he still believed that he was in 
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some mysterious way the chosen 
of God, and that the history of 
his people was foreshadowed in 
the Old Testament. But the 
discovery of gold in the Trans- 
vaal, together with the far- 
seeing and patriotic policy of 
Cecil Rhodes, made his position 
untenable. His attempt to close 
all the roads from the south 
into the Transvaal, and to make 
himself master of a sea-port, 
failed; yet we doubt whether 
he wovld have failed had not 
the interests of England been 
guarded on the spot by a states- 
man. Meanwhile, he persisted 
in his policy of persecution ; he 
treated the Outlanders, who 
filled the coffers of his State, as 
little better than slaves; he 
assumed towards all men the 
arrogant attitude of one who 
believed, or pretended to be- 
lieve, himself infallible. That 
he should pursue so blind a 
policy with enduring success 
was, of course, impossible ; and 
though the failure of the Jame- 
son Raid gave him a momentary 
triumph, he was soon driven 
by his own ignorance and self- 
will upon the rock of destruc- 
tion. The smallest concession 
might have kept him in power 
for many years. Had the Out- 
landers been able to make 
terms with him, they might 
have become his willing sub- 
jects. But Kruger stood for 
principle, right or wrong, and 
when at last cunning failed 
him, he recklessly made war. 
And then his ignorance of other 
countries served him ill. He 
vainly hoped not only to 
“stagger humanity,” which 
obstinately remained unstag- 
gered, but also to ensure the 
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intervention of Europe. Even 
when Europe declined to inter- 
vene, he cherished a vague 
belief that something would 
turn up. But he himself took 
no part in the war, and from 
this time his power and in- 
fluence waned. When the 
opportunity came to him, he 
escaped to Europe, and cut a 
figure in an orgie of Anglo- 
phobia, which will always 
remain the worst blot upon an 
adventurous career. Wherever 
there was an enemy of England, 
there he found a friend, and no 
one who witnessed his kingly 
pro. through France can 
look back to it without a feel- 
ing of contempt. Here was 
@ man, of whose career and 
aspirations the French were 
completely ignorant. But they 
chose to acclaim the aggressor 
a down-trodden patriot, and, 
knowing that he had opposed 
the arms of England, they were 
content to lavish upon him all 
the indiscriminate enthusiasm 
of which they are capable. 
But if we deplore the atti- 
tude of the French, what shall 
we say of the conduct of our 
own Radicals? We can say 
nothing but that it was worthy 
of them. Professing to be lovers 
of liberty and of equal rights, 
they effusively cheered this 
violent reactionary, merely be- 
cause he was their country’s 
foe. The men who declared on 
the hustings that they would 
die in the last ditch—wherever 
that odd place may be— for 
religious liberty and universal 
suffrage, wept tears of disap- 
pointed rage over this stout 
old Dopper, who hated nothing 
so bitterly as religious liberty, 
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and who would permit no man 
to vote, if he did not first ascer- 
tain that he would vote early 
and often on the right side. 
But the Radicals, intent upon 
displaying a hatred of their own 
country, forgot the ambition of 
Mr Kruger. He, in fact, was 
but a poor victim, who was 
done with when he had fed 
their spite. Nevertheless, with 
a dogged spirit he stuck to his 
policy. He travelled up and 
down Europe in vain. Now 
Holland shouted itself hoarse 
at his approach; now brave 
little Switzerland, that fair 
home of an untrammelled de- 
mocracy, roared applause in 
the ear of the autocrat. But 
Holland and Switzerland were 
as powerless and unwilling to 
help Mr Kruger as were the 
English Radicals who paid him 
surreptitious visits. Not even 
Dr Leyds, with his carefully 
suborned press, could achieve 
anything; and probably Mr 
Kruger was woefully disillu- 
sioned before his death. As 
for those who have never 
believed Mr Kruger a pattern 
of civic virtue, they may de- 
plore with an honest heart the 
death of a stubborn adversary, 
and only regret that he died 
not on the field of battle, but 
survived to be the puppet of as 
foolish an agitation as modern 
Europe has witnessed. 


It was once said by a French 
poet, who desired to excuse 
an unpopular championship of 
England, that Mr Kruger could 
not be a great man, because the 
Taal which he spoke contained 
no more than four hundred 
words. From this point of 


view, at any rate, we are vastly 
superior to the Boers; for, as 
Mr Henry Bradley points out in 
his interesting little book, ‘The 
Making of English’ (London: 
Macmiilan), we take our words 
where we find them, and are 
always adding to our vocabu- 
lary. Ever since there was an 
English language two processes 
have been discernible. On the 
one hand, we have simplified 
our grammar until we have 
rid ourselves of almost all the 
inflexions, which once encum- 
bered us; on the other, we are 
constantly plundering other 
tongues for words, which may 
make our meaning plain. In 
this last respect, as in many 
others, we have been filibusters ; 
we have raided where we would ; 
and we have never scrupled to 
lie under an obligation to the 
strangers, who have visited our 
shores. An English dictionary, 
in fact, is in one sense a history 
of our national enterprise and 
adventure. For instance, as 
you may see in any dictionary, 
the inhabitants of Great Britain 
have touched the civilisation of 
the Romans at many points, 
and even before the English 
came to Britain the old British 
language was already under a 
debt to Latin. The Anglo- 
Saxons, again, while they 
eagerly discarded all words of 
Celtic origin, as did the French 
also, enriched their language 
with many Latin words, and 
presently marked their con- 
version to Christianity by levy- 
ing another tax upon the Latin 
tongue. Then came the Danes 
and lent us another hand; 
nor is it without a strange 
irony that the word “law” 
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was given to us by the lawless 
Vikings, and that every time 
a politician faces the free and 
independent electors upon the 
“hustings,” he must needs use 
a Danish word for the platform 
upon which he stands. It is 
superfluous to point out that the 
Norman Conquest revolution- 
ised our language as it revol- 
utionised our life. The words 
which describe the pursuits 
of gentlefolk are mostly of 
French origin; and it is a 
curious comment upon history 
that, as Wamba points out in 
‘Ivanhoe,’ while living animals 
—ox, sheep, calf, swine, deer 
—retain their native names, 
they were described by French 
words—beef, mutton, veal, pork, 
venison — when they were 
brought to table. The reason 
of this divergence, Mr Bradley 
reminds us, is that the Saxon 
slave herded the animal while 
he lived, and the French lord 
ate him when he was killed. 
And thus we went on collecting 
our words like so many curiosi- 
ties, until the revival of learn- 
ing made us acquainted with 
Greek, and taught us the habit, 
which we have never lost, of 
coining new names for new 
sciences, as barbarous as they 
are convenient. The discover- 
ies, moreover, of Drake, Haw- 
kins, and the rest, are marked 
as clearly in our dictionaries as 
on our maps. They brought 
back with them not only new 
products, but new words where- 
with to describe those products. 
Gong, tobacco, and potato be- 
long so intimately to our lan- 
guage that it is easy to forget 
their foreign origin. Yet these 
words came from over-sea, and 
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by their very sound suggest 
the source of the useful objects 
which they denote. 

But vocabulary is not lan- 
guage, and though English has 
borrowed words from every 
language of Europe, and has 
pilfered the savage dialects of 
America and Australia, it still 
remains separate and _ itself. 
Just as a man does not change 
his character because he fills 
his house with the spoils of the 
world, so a language may guard 
its own character inviolate, 
though it use as many foreign 
symbols as it likes. Yet while 
exotic words, such as our trav- 
ellers have brought back from 
the East, have no more than 
a technical value, the English 
tongue is doubly fortunate in 
that it is an ingenious and 
equal compound of German 
and Latin elements. The great 
beauty of our literature lies in 
the contrast between these two 
sources of speech. The German 
gives force, the Latin sonority 
to our verse and prose, while 
the interchange of German 
and Latin causes a variety 
which every other language 
may seek in vain. To attempt 
to “purify” English would be 
not only to impoverish it, but 
to render it unintelligible. 
When Mr, Morris, in his zeal 
for antiquity, set out to exclude 
Latin words from his prose, he 
arrived at a jargon which 
never was spoken, and which 
was besides clumsy and of an 
evil sound. Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Sir Thomas Browne, and 
the other masters of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, were great because they 
did not disdain either element 
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of their language, and because 
they could weave into perfectly 
harmonious patterns the many 
threads which tradition had 
placed in their hands. To-day, 
to our great detriment, a simpler 
practice prevails. When Steele 
and Addison, to stem the tide 
of slang, which threatened to 
overwhelm our literature, de- 
vised a prose which aimed at 
purity and neatness, they exer- 
cised a worse influence upon our 
speech than they contemplated. 
It is true that Johnson and 
Gibbon did their best to ensure 
a reaction. They, at any rate, 
were not afraid of eloquent 
Latin, nor of nicely balanced 
antithesis. But their authority 
was long since overlooked, and 
we are confronted with an 
English loose and meaning- 
less, which, debauched by the 
smart facility and the false 
picturesqueness of the daily 
press, has strayed so far from 
its origins that it would be un- 
intelligible to our ancestors of 
the sixteenth century, if haply 
they might revisit the earth. 
But to the seeing eye, words 
bear upon them something at 
least of their history. While 
caprice ensures the life of one 
new term, and decrees the 
death of another, while such 
new coinages as boycott and 
hooligan survive, where many 
others perish in oblivion, acci- 
dent changes or limits meaning 
as it will, and it passes the wit 
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of man to turn this accident 
into a law. Of this wayward 
caprice Mr Bradley gives not 
a few examples. The primary 
sense of fast, for instance, is 
“firm,” “immovable”; but the 
idea of firmness grew into that 
of strength in movement, and 
so into that of rapidity. To- 
day the later sense predomin- 
ates, and that which runs as 
quickly as possible is described 
by the word which once stood 
for immobility. There is, in 
brief, no end to the changes 
of meaning, which metaphor or 
generalisation may bring about. 
Many simple terms acquire by 
association an emotional sig- 
nificance which does not be- 
long to them, so that hardly 
a sentence may be written 
which does not carry with it 
a vague half-understood allu- 
sion to history. He, therefore, 
is the finest master of style 
who never loses hold of the 
past, who feels, what he can 
only express to minds as know- 
ing as his own, that the words 
of his choice have each its own 
pedigree and its own life. Nor 
will he limit himself either to 
Saxon or to Latin. He will 
use the full resources of his 
speech with a justified pride, 
remembering that our language 
has as many colonies as our 
King, and that in this one 
respect at least we are the 
resolute conquerors of the 
world. 
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THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST.—II. 


BY O. 


THE FORLORN-HOPE AT KINCHAU. 


CuErFoo, June 1904. 

THREE Japanese infantry- 
men leaned with their backs 
against a greasy sea-rock, which 
raised its slimy crest four feet 
above the level of the water. 
The three little men were 
fortunate, since they were able 
to rest their rifles on the rock, 
while the less fortunate of 
their companions, waist-deep in 
the water, were wearied to 
death in keeping the breeches 
of their pieces out of the brine. 
The three seemed entirely in- 
different to the discomfort of 
their surroundings, though the 
whole company had been wading 
in the mud-fiats for the last 
three hours, and had now halted 
in a deep pool formed in a sand 
depression. They were engaged 
in a comparison of their experi- 
ences during the last twelve 
hours. To the Western soldier 
the experiences of a lifetime 
would have been covered in 
the short space of time taken 
by the 4th Division of the 
Imperial Japanese army to 
carry at the point of the 
bayonet the walled town 
of Kinchau. To the Japanese 
soldiers it was but a delightful 
incident in the service which 
their country required of them. 
Their theme at the moment 
was the bloody grips they had 
been engaged in during the 
morning’s street - fighting in 
Kinchau. Nor was it idle 





boasting, since the stains on the 
bayonet-catches of their rifles, 
blackening in the sua, gave 
sickening evidence of the car- 
nage at which they had 
assisted. But the carnage 
behind them was nothing to 
that which they were to engage 
in before the sun set. At the 
moment the three little blue- 
coated soldiers appeared to 
take no interest in the lesser 
holocaust which was even yet 
taking place in the vicinity. 
They were discussing the past, 
which had been washed more 
vividly scarlet than the pres- 
ent, between the mouthfuls of 
sodden boiled rice which they 
scooped in handfuls out of the 
wicker satchels suspended to 
their belts. Such is the char- 
acter of the Japanese soldier. 
There was a terrifying rush 
of a great projectile above 
their heads. A hissing plunge, 
a half-subdued report, lashings 
of blinding sea-spray. The 
thick ranks of the company 
fell aside like driven skittles, 
and five helpless masses of 
human flesh bobbed convul- 
sively in the water, which in 
patches showed yellow, brown, 
and red. A shriek of derisive 
laughter from the spectators 
who picked themselves whole 
from the mélée was all the 
dirge vouchsafed to the victims 
—more, it was all they would 
have desired. Mahtsomahto, 
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the Nagasaki recruit, leaned 
forward from his rock and 
picked up the cap of one of his 
fallen comrades. He fitted it 
upon his own head to replace 
that lost in the early morning 
struggle. His action appealed 
to the simple humour of those 
round him; they clapped him 
on the back and bubbled with 
mirth in the ecstasy of their 
congratulations. The mutilated 
remains floated clear, and the 
ranks closed up. 

Then an officer came wading 
through the sea. He shouted 
an order to the colonel of the 
battalion. Another order passed 
from mouth to mouth down the 
line of company officers, and 
then the three little infantry- 
men had to stow their rice- 
baskets away quickly and take 
their rifles from the rest which 
the slimy rock gave them. 
The battalion was to move. 
Where and how the men in 
the ranks did not know; but 
as the water descended first to 
their knees and then to their 
ankles, they realised that they 
were moving off to the left, 
and to their great joy the 
direction was taking them 
nearer to the Russian position. 
As their feet made the dry 
shore that position became 
defined to them. There was 
no mistaking it, for the gun- 
boats, having spent the whole 
morning dragging for blockade- 
mines in the bay, had now 
found a channel by which 
they could safely take advan- 
tage of their light draught, 
and, having anchored, their 
shells were bursting all along 
the summit of the slope 


which frowned in front of the 
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advancing infantry; also, far 
away to the left, the dark 
shadow of Mount Sampson’s 
slopes was emitting countless 
little jets of flame. They came 
and went almost with mathe- 
matical precision. These jets 
were the burning charges of 
the massed Japanese field- 
batteries. They were adding 
to the Inferno which crowned 
the ridges where the Siberian 
Rifles, grim, dogged, and 
hungry, lay prostrate behind 
the filled gabions waiting for 
the climax which they knew 
this fierce cannonade but pre- 
faced. The advancing infantry 
could trace the enemy’s position 
from the bursting of the Jap- 
anese shells, as minutely as if 
they were reading a chart. 
They could see the great column 
of lurid smoke and flame shoot 
upwards as some 6-inch pro- 
jectile struck the tip of the 
parapets, and as the smoke 
from these explosions mush- 
roomed outand hungas a murky 
pall above the works, the darker 
patches were mottled with the 
white smoke-discs of bursting 
shrapnel. The din was deaf- 
ening, for underlying the deeper 
detonations was a ceaselesscrash 
of small-arms, punctuated with 
the grinding rattle of automatic 
weapons. 

The infantry battalion began 
to crawl upwards as’ its direc- 
tion brought it under the cover 
of the ridge. It was now cross- 
ing ground recently held by the 
leading battalion of the 4th 
Division. The ranks frequently 
opened, to avoid trampling upon 
the trail of human suffering 
which marked the accuracy of 
Russian shooting. The head of 
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the 4th Division had been 
massed so thickly behind the 
ridge that, at a glance, it was 
possible to tell the nature of 
each projectile that had caused 
the ruin. Here an §8-inch 
Obuchoff had swept a dozen 
valiant little bluecoats from 
their feet, and they lay a 
mutilated mass; here auto- 
matic and mitrailleuse had 
mown down a file of men, and 
they lay prostrate or sat self- 
dressing their wounds much as 
they had fallen; and here soli- 
tary yellow faces, turning 
tawny grey in death-tint, told 
of the Berdan pellet through the 
brain. Some few with lesser 
hurts than the majority raised 
their weakening limbs to cheer 
their comrades on, and there 
seemed to be no tongue, ex- 
cepting those for ever still, too 
parched to articulate “Banzai!” 

“ Banzai! Banzai! Banzai!” 
shouted Mahtsomahto and his 
comrades with him as _ they 
leapt from side to side to avoid 
a prostrate form, or, little reck- 
ing of the pain they caused, in 
passing seized and shook some 
outstretched hand. Who shall 
stop such soldiers! What 
force under heaven can stay 
men who go forth to battle in 
like spirit! Look at the bat- 
talion as it passes beneath 
you. Look at the midday sun 
glinting on the points of the 
fixed bayonets; look at the dull 
black stains at the root of those 
same bayonets—who shall stop 
them! Wait, in war there is 
time for all things! 

The companies deploy and 
lie down on the unexposed 
slope of the knoll—it is nothing 
more than a knoll—and its 
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summit is swept with a race 
of nickel, steel, and lead. As 
the men look back they see, 
after the last company has 
deployed and is flat behind 
them, that they themselves 
have doubled the human wreck- 
age on the plain. Like the 
desperate players that they are, 
they have doubled the stakes. 
The play is high ; but they will 
have to play higher yet before 
the game is won—or lost. The 
colonel is kneeling at the head 
of his prostrate battalion, a 
dark little staff-officer kneels 
at his side. The whistle sum- 
mons the company command- 
ers. Upright they stride over 
the reclining men. Whaf the 
colonel says the men yet do 
not know: the majority do not 
care; they are lying on their 
backs taking in the wonderful 
scene behind them. In front 
of them are only Russian field- 
works, which are contemptible, 
and glorious death. Behind 
them unfolds the panorama of 
their belovedcountry’s strength, 
power, and—what perhaps does 
not appeal so much to them, 
—devotion. To the left is the 
great blue shallow bay in which 
until recently they were stand- 
ing. The middle distance is 
broken by five gunboats, whose 
war-dulled hulls sparkle with 
the constant flashes from the 
guns. The dirty smoke from 
their funnels, drivensouthwards, 
mingles with the great sombre 
pall above the Russian works, 
so that the bright sunlight is 
scarred with a band of sullen 
black. Half a dozen torpedo- 
boats are circling in the road- 
stead, worrying spitefully, like 
terriers at a wolf at bay, will- 
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ing to strike, yet conscious of 
the power of this particular 
enemy. Well may they be 
cautious, for the surface of the 
water is torn into spits of 
foam, as projectiles fall without 
intermission in and amongst 
the ships. But it is on land 
that the panorama is more 
impressive. Behind the pros- 
trate troops, from their very 
feet, almost as far as eye can 
reach, the narrow tongue of 
land is packed with masses of 
infantry. The sun runs riot 
upon acres of bared and flash- 
ing bayonets, right away as far 
as the mud walls of Kinchau, 
which those very bayonets had 
won that morning. Men and 
horse, fifty thousand men, 
massed for the fleshing, suffer- 
ing death at random—a target 
impossible to miss— until the 
moment shall arrive for them 
to put their crude patriotism 
to the final test. 

The company officers return 
to their commands, and the 
word passes down the line that 
the battalion, together with the 
sister battalion lying parallel 
with them on the left, is to 
assault the nearest of the 
Russian works. “Open up 
the Russian forts” is the ex- 
pression used, and a suppressed 
murmur of “Banzai!” flickers 
down the ranks as the men 
raise themselves on to their 
knees. 

“Right shoulder” a little. It 
is useless to make men climb 
the steeper portion of the peak. 
“Right shoulder!” and the 
easier path over the saddle 
will be found. One minute, 
and the men can almost feel 
the rush of air from the race of 





projectiles passing immediately 
above them; the next, and 
through the gaps torn in 
the ranks of the company 
in front of them they see 
their goal, and _ intuitively 
make mental measure of the 
distance to be crossed. Two 
hundred yards to the bottom 
of the dip—here the scattered 
buildings of a fishing village— 
and then four hundred yards of 
gentle climb to that sky-line, 
with its demarcation of un- 
ceasing flashes and its dull 
yellow-grey curtain of clinging 
picric cloud. Above the thun- 
der of battle—the crash and 
rattle of the guns—the grind- 
ing of the automatic death- 
machines—and the sickening 
swish of metal sweeping poor 
human frames by scores be- 
fore it,—rises the full-throated 
war-cry of Japan— Banzai /— 
“ Tive a thousand years!” and 
almost before the men have 
realised that they are facing 
a tornado, those that have 
not been stricken down have 
reached the cover of the vil- 
lage. But what a trail they 
have left behind them: the 
rearmost companies have to 
open out and direct to right 
and left, for the slope is a 
mosaic of prostrate uniforms. 
The crash and racket on their 
front intensifies, and beneath 
the rain of projectiles the 
meagre walls of the village 
crumble and subside. A haze 
of sun-baked mud-dust rises 
from the subsiding pile, and, 
clinging in the dead air, covers 
somewhat the carnage in its 
midst. A pent-house falls and 
crushes half a platoon beneath 
it. A bevy of terror-stricken 
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women and children, bolted by 
flame, shell, and sights of 
death from their hiding-places, 
dash blindly for the open—a 
moment, and they too swell the 
tale of massacre. The full- 
throated war-cry of Japan is 
dead. A thin wail of Banzai! 

oes up, an officer seizes the 
emblem of the rising sun, and, 
bending low to meet the leaden 
blizzard, dashes for the slope. 
Where ter minutes ago he had 
had a company to follow him, 
he now finds ten or fifteen men. 
To right and left little knots 
of desperate infantrymen dash 
out into the fury of the 
blast — only to wither before 
it. For perhaps ten seconds 
the colour is erect and fal- 
ters onward. Then it is 
down. Mahtsomahto is at his 
captain’s heel: he seizes the 
loved emblem and raises it 
again. He turns back to wave 
it, and is swept from his legs; 
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he struggles to his knees; the 
flag is upright again, for one 
second only, and then as if by 
magic the firing stops, and for 
one second the Russians jump 
up upon their works, and wave 
their caps and shout the shout 
of victory. The two Japanese 
battalions which furnished the 
forlorn-hope had ceased to 
exist. The Russians cheered, 
and then the Japanese support- 
ing artillery reopened, and the 
struggle returned to its normal 
state. The forlorn-hope had 
failed—but what did that 
matter: were there not forty 
thousand as good infantry 
massed behind the ridge, pre- 
pared to carry on the desperate 
work which the two lost bat- 
talions had begun? 


By sunset the Japanese had 
carried this work, and the 
whole line of Russian defences 
went with it. 
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A DESPERATE OPPOSITION. 


On looking back over the 
latter half of the now expir- 
ing session, the most notable 
fact in some respects which 
greets the eye is the total 
failure of predictions so freely 
indulged in within the last 
three months, not only by 
the Opposition but by many 
Ministerialists as well. It was 
asserted—though we hardly 
know why—that the Govern- 
ment could not survive the loss 
of the free-trade Unionists, and 
that the course of events in 
the House of Commons must 
compel them sooner or later 
either to resign or to dissolve 
Parliament. Grave gentlemen 
shook their heads in the Lobby, 
saying, “‘I don’t see how they 
can go on.” They and others 
like them were told at the time 
that though it might be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the difficul- 
ties with which Ministers were 
confronted, we possessed in Mr 
Balfour one who would be 
found equal to cope with them. 
But allin vain. It was left to 
time to convince them of their 
error, and to show them Govern- 
ment at the end of July still 
“going on” with provoking 
confidence and success. Why 
any Government with a ma- 
jority of ninety should want to 
dissolve Parliament only in its 
fourth session no real reason 
has ever been assigned on either 
side of the House. But the 
Opposition seems really to have 
persuaded themselves that 
sooner or later such would be 
the issue; and as time wore on 
and the Government showed 


no signs of a collapse, they 
redoubled their efforts to effect 
the fulfilment of their pro- 
phecies. To do them justice 
they have worked hard, and 
at length were driven to de- 
clare that it was their intention 
to oppose every Government 
measure independent of its 
merits. We are grateful to 
them for this frank avowal, as 
it saves us the trouble of ex- 
amining their arguments very 
carefully. But they have 
missed their aim after all. 
There is wailing and gnashing 
of teeth in the Opposition 
camp, mixed no doubt with 
righteous indignation at the 
selfishness of those greedy poli- 
ticians who refuse to give up 
their seats at the bidding of 
a small minority, and consider 
the confidence of Parliament a 
sufficient reason for retaining 
them. 

We have, indeed, seen one 
attempt made to find a high 
constitutional ground for de- 
manding a dissolution. We 
are told that the parliament- 
ary mechanism “depends since 
the Revolution on the exist- 
ence of a strong and deter- 
mined majority, which will 
steadily follow its recognised 
leaders on paths leading to 
definite issues. There is no 
such majority now.’ We 
should be sorry to seem imper- 
tinent, but in charity we would 
hope that the above passage 
was written by a young hand. 
Neither of the two assertions 
contained in it will bear a 
moment’s examination. No 
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such dependence was ever rec- 
ognised either in the eight- 
eenth or nineteenth century ; 
and even if it had been, the 
present situation would involve 
no violation of it. The minis- 
terial majority in the House 
of Commons has a perfectly 
distinct and homogeneous creed ; 
rests on a broad and well- 
defined principle, which has 
often been appealed to by dis- 
tinguished statesmen. The 
Duke of Wellington would sup- 
port the Conservative party at 
any sacrifice of minor consider- 
ations, because it was the only 
party which could preserve our 
national institutions. Lord 
Beaconsfield defined the policy 
of the Conservative party as 
the maintenance of the constitu- 
tion and the Empire; and that 
both would be in danger did 
the Liberals return to power 
is beyond all question. The 
ministerial majority of ninety 
are, therefore, what the writer 
we have quoted says they are 
not—a strong and determined 
majority, with a clearly marked 
course before them. 

There is no reason in the 
world why the Government 
should be called on either to 
resign or to dissolve: no reason 
whatever. And we are greatly 
mistaken if in their efforts to 
invent one the Opposition will 
not discover ere long that they 
have twisted a rope for their 
own necks, and that in their 
persistent obstruction to all 
Government legislation they 
have succeeded only in murder- 
ing a measure on which the 
working classes have set their 
hearts. Some suspicion of the 
great blunder which they have 
committed seems lately to have 
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dawned upon them, and to have 
greatly aggravated the ill-tem- 
per which, within certain limits, 
may be excused to men in 
their position. But with the 
consciousness that they have 
brought it on themselves, they 
are like a bear with a sore ear, 
simply furious. Talk as big 
as they may, the prospect of 
meeting the working class con- 
stituencies with the blood of 
the Aliens Bill on their heads 
must be enough to sicken them. 
Meantime members for those 
districts which are most in- 
terested in the question are 
circulating some home truths. 
The disgraceful falsehoods 
which the leaders of the 
Liberal party have not been 
ashamed to indorse in regard 
to Chinese labour—falsehoods 
which in private life would 
exclude the utterer from the 
society of men of honour—are 
being exposed in those quarters 
where they were likely to prove 
most mischievous. Of course, 
if the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, in their anxiety to secure 
place and power for themselves, 
deliberately throw over the 
working man, and cast to 
the winds a measure of justice 
which he ardently desires, they 
will have their reward. If they 
compel the present Government 
to occupy two sessions with 
what could easily have been 
performed in one, that is their 
affair. The country will decide 
between the legislators and the 
rioters. 

On the 12th of July Major 
Evans Gordon, the member for 
Stepney, told his constituents 
what they are not likely to 
forget. He reminded his hearers 
of the large support accorded 
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to the Aliens Bill both in 
Birmingham and Glasgow :— 


“They were fighting to prevent the 
wholesale expropriation of their own 
people from their homes and employ- 
ment by foreigners. The Bill would 
not only have gone a long way to 
remedy those great evils, but it would 
have gone a long way to set at rest 
an agitation which, as an agitation, 
he did not rejoice in. For his part, 
he deplored the loss of the Bill, be- 
cause he feared its abandonment 
would lead to an increase in that 
bitterness of feeling which already 
existed. . . . Had it not been for the 
obstruction of the O position, who 
never intended the Bill should be 
fairly discussed, the measure would 
have become law. In Grand Com- 
mittee much had been said by the 
Radicals about the liberty of the 
foreigner, but not a word about the 
liberty of the British workman to 
live in his own country.” 


Sir Henry Samuel, the mem- 
ber for Limehouse, has ad- 
dressed a letter to his constitu- 
ents so much to the purpose 
that we give it entire :— 


“T feel it to be my duty, as your 
member, to draw your attention to 
the attitude of the Radical! party to- 
wards the Aliens Bill. The Govern- 
ment introduced the Bill in order to 
try and stop undesirable foreigners 
from coming into this country, com- 
peting unfairly with our own working 
men, and, as in East London, fre- 
quently driving them from the houses 
in which they have lived. all their 
lives. The Radical members of Par- 
liament, by the most persistent ob- 
struction, haveobliged the Government 
to withdraw the Bill for this session, 
and they declare that the working 
men and women of East London do 
not want it. They persuade you that 
the Government, by permitting 
Chinese labour in South Africa, have 
injured the people of this country, 
and are depriving the white man of 
work, whereas in reality not a British 
or Colonial white man is deprived of 
an hour’s work or a shilling of wages. 
Yet they stop a Bill designed to pre- 
vent foreign paupers coming into this 
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country as tools of the sweater, work- 
ing for wages you cannot accept as 
a living wage. I ask you to demand 
the reintroduction of the Bill next 
session, and its passage into law in 
spite of Radical obstruction.” 


Between Radicals and Lib- 
erals there is no longer any 
difference; and all alike have 
equally been working like 
galley-slaves to prevent the 
Government from passing use- 
ful and necessary measures, in 
the vain hope of driving them 
to confess their impotence, and 
with that their unfitness for 
office. This attempt at forcing 
their way on to the Treasury 
bench at the point of the 
bayonet is the act of violent 
and desperate men driven wild 
by repeated disappointment, 
and, as other men of ruined 
fortunes have done before, look- 
ing to revolution for relief. 

It may be questioned whether 
the opposition to the Aliens 
Bill, especially in Grand Com- 
mittee, or the obstruction to the 
Licensing Bill in the House of 
Commons was the more factious 
or the more fictitious. We only 
hope that the working men in 
East London will appreciate 
what was said of them in Grand 
Committee—namely, that they 
didn’t object to criminal aliens 
being thrown among them. 
But as regards both measures 
the proportion of honesty to 
hypocrisy on the part of the 
Opposition was much about the 
same as Falstaff’s pennyworth 
of bread to the sack which 
figured in his bill. In the 
matter of the Licensing Bill, 
the only conscientious objectors 
must be those who would if 
they could knock the liquor 
trade on the head altogether. 
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It has been pointed out over 
and over again that with the 
expiration of a time limit, be it 
long or short, we return to the 
status quo, and should again be 
confronted with the identical 
problem, of which the present 
measure is hoped to be a per- 
manent solution. 

The cuckoo-cry about the 
creation of a vested interest 
is probably in great part due 
to ignorance. Bishops, per- 
haps, may be excused if they 
don’t know much about public- 
houses; but those members of 
the Opposition who roar the 
loudest must know the truth, 
and must either accept our 
estimate of their honesty, or be 
prepared with some policy to 
take effect when the time limit 
expires. Of those who have 
only used the Bill as a means 
of obstruction, we need say 
no more than to call atten- 
tion to the large and steady 
majorities by which they were 
baffled in the House of Com- 
mons, enabling Mr Balfour to 
carry the Bill through the 
Committee before the middle 
of July. But of such as con- 
template with equanimity the 
reversion of the question after 
the interval of a few years, we 
should like to inquire what they 
would suggest when that time 
arrives. If no publican after 
that date is to be entitled to 
compensation; if his _ pro- 
perty is to be confiscated at 
the discretion of the magis- 
trate without the slightest re- 
cognition of its value,—it can 
only be because his business 
differs from all others to such 
an extent as to warrant his 
exclusion from the benefit of 
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common justice. What it comes 
to is this: that whereas all other 
trades and occupations are for 
the most part useful and neces- 
sary to society, or at all events 
harmless, that of the publican 
is an exception, being essentially 
vicious and immoral, and only 
to be tolerated till the con- 
science of the community is 
sufficiently educated to be ripe 
for its extinction. Should this 
be the footing on which the 
liquor trade is to be placed 
hereafter, very few men, we 
may be sure, will put any 
capital into it. Such public- 
houses as continue to be carried 
on will be of the lowest grade, 
and conducted by men who, 
having no security for their 
business, naturally resolve to 
make money while they can by 
every means at their disposal. 
That such a system would tend 
greatly to the encouragement 
of drunkenness, and all other 
evils for which publicans are 
held responsible, needs no de- 
monstration. It requires no 
great knowledge of mankind 
to foresee what sort of man 
the publican would be who 
found himself regarded as a 
criminal, and liable to the for- 
feiture of his property as if he 
were @ felon. 

The bigots of temperance 
may look forward to the degre- 
dation of the trade as a step 
towards its total abolition. 
And we do wish the British 
public to clearly understand 
that such is the logical con- 
clusion from the arguments 
which they now employ. The 
outcome is almost a reductio ad 
absurdum, and this is why we 
cannot believe that many of 
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those who rely on it really 
believe what they say. If we 
are to accept what so respect- 
able and moderate a journal as 
‘The Times’ has to say of the 
language of certain religious 
societies, protests may be found 
which enjoy the enviable dis- 
tinction of combining hypocrisy 
with blasphemy. 

Turning to the Chinese La- 
bour question, which the Op- 
position have played for all it 
was worth, though they have 
only been milking the bull after 
all, Mr Balfour, in his speech 
at the Albert Hall on the 6th 
of May, and his answer to Mr 
Sydney Buxton, which ap- 
peared on the 21st, sufficiently 
disposed of the “slavery” cry. 
The system which the agitator 
calls “slavery” in the Trans- 
vaal and “indentured labour” 
in British Guiana “has existed 
for the last fifty or sixty years 
in various parts of the British 
Empire, and has been success- 
fully applied to the needs of 
several Crown colonies, under 
the sanction, indifferently, of 
Governments of both parties.” 
The Convention signed on the 
13th of May between England 
and China is in strict conform- 
ity with the Regulations laid 
down in the Convention of 
1860, signed at Pekin on the 
24th of October, when the 
Liberal Government was in 
power. An attempt was made 
by Sir H. Fowler on the 21st 
July to resuscitate the flagging 
interest in this question. But 
he was easily answered by Mr 
Lyttelton, and a pert, school- 
boy interruption from Mr Win- 
ston Churchill met with the 
rebuke which it deserved from 
the Speaker, who as good as 
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told him to keep his silly tongue 
to himself. But it is all of a 
piece. Licensing Bill, Aliens 
Bill, Chinese Labour, Irish 
Land Bill, Defaulting Authori- 
ties Bill, all alike are used by 
the Opposition as weapons of 
offence; all alike are pressed 
into the service of obstruction; 
and reforms of great practical 
utility, warmly desired by the 
working class at home and 
our colonial fellow - subjects 
abroad, are ruthlessly at- 
tacked, hindered, or defeated, 
and for no other purpose, as 
the Radicals themselves confess, 
than to harass and annoy a 
triumphant enemy, and thus 
to assuage, as far as may be, 
the pangs of baffled ambition. 

It has been our object in the 
present article rather to call 
attention to the methods and 
the animus of the Opposition 
than to discuss the measures 
of the Government point by 
point. The Licensing Bill and 
the Aliens Bill, coupled with 
the Chinese Labour Question, 
have so far been enough to 
point our moral. But to these 
must now be added the De- 
faulting Authorities Bill, afford- 
ing as fine an illustration as 
either of the other two of the 
utter recklessness with which 
the Radicals push forward their 
attacks, often, indeed, to be 
taken in the rear by the ex- 
perienced statesman who con- 
fronts them. The Bill in 
question simply provides that 
where the local educational 
authority refuses to carry 
out the law as enacted by 
Parliament in 1902, the 
Board of Education may 
place that duty in _ other 
hands. The local authority 
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will not be coerced, but Parlia- 
ment cannot eonsent to be 
flouted. It is impossible to 
conceive of an Education Act 
to which conscientious ob- 
jections would not be raised by 
somebody. Could such a mir- 
acle be achieved, it should have 
Mr Balfour’s warmest support. 
Meantime what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. 
If the Education Act of 1902 
gives offence to nonconformists, 
the Bill by which a Liberal 
Government would supersede it 
would give equal offence to 
churchmen. If the former are 
not to be coerced—that is by 
mandamus — neither are the 
latter. What, then, is the 
alternative? Why, the one 
already provided by Mr Glad- 
stone’s Act of 1870, as pointed 
out in a very able speech by 
Sir John Gorst, and likewise by 
Sir William Anson. When 
the Act of 1902 was passed the 
Government had a sufficiently 
high opinion of the class of 
men to be intrusted with the 
execution of it to think un- 
necessary those safeguards 
which were inserted in the Act 
of 1870. Finding themselves 
the victims of misplaced con- 
fidence, they have been obliged 
to fall back on those securities 
justified by the authority of Mr 
Gladstone and Mr Forster :— 
‘The character of the security 
taken for the forms of the law to be 


observed in the Act of 1870 was that 
the Board of Education had power to 


declare any school board in default, : 
and thereupon to appoint a school; 


board of its own. It was composed 
of its own nominees, and the Board 
of Education could put upon that 
school board any gentlemen it chose 
to select. It had the power of layin 
rates on the district involved, so tha 
the Board of Education practically 
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administered the authority of the 
sae school board from White- 
all. 


No Government worthy of 
the name can allow the law to 
be made a dead letter at the 
goodwill and pleasure of a few 
individuals or two or three 
local authorities. The conten- 
tion to the contrary set up by 
the Opposition is monstrous, 
and would have been rejected 
by Mr Gladstone as decisively 
as by Mr Balfour. The remedy 
against defaulting authorities 
provided by the Act of 1870 is 
identical with the provisions of 
the present Bill. Yet the Op- 
position have attacked it, in 
reckless disregard of its ante- 
cedents, as some new and flag- 
rant outrage on religious liberty. 
This is exactly what they have 
done on the question of Chinese 
labour: abusing the Govern- 
ment for a policy inaugurated 
by their own party. Mr Glad- 
stone, whatever his faults, knew 
how to distinguish between 
religious liberty and sectarian 
lawlessness. By the action of 
these recalcitrant authorities 
education in parts of Wales has 
been brought to a standstill. 
Salaries are not paid. Books 
are not provided. And how, 
ask the managers, are the 
voluntary schools to be carried 
on after the holidays? This 
state of things cannot be toler- 
ated fora moment. The Board 
of Education, using the same 
powers as were conferred on it 
by Mr Forster’s Act, will ad- 
\vance the necessary funds, to 


; become a debt due to the Crown 


from the local authority, and 
deducted, if necessary, from the 
arliamentary grant. 

Of other important measures 
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which have occupied the atten- 
tion of Parliament, the Scotch 
Education Bill, the Irish Land 
Bill, &c., only a shorter notice 
is required. They are all most 
valuable measures, substantial 
ministerial successes, whether 
destined to be placed on the 
Statute Book this session or 
not. But they do not exemplify 
to the same extent as the other 
three the particular evil to 
which we are here calling at- 
tention, which is nothing less 
than the organised attempt on 
the part of the Opposition, 
renewed with greater tenac- 
ity year after year, to make 
all legislation impossible, in the 
hope of persuading the public 
that the failure is due to ad- 
ministrative incapacity, and 
not, as it really is, to in- 
discriminate obstruction. 

It is impossible to deny that 
such tactics may achieve a 
temporary success. On the 
19th July the Obstructionists 
compelled the House of 
Commons to sit for twenty- 
five hours over business which 
need not have occupied a third 
of that time, if so much: and 
thereby so deranged the order 
of public business as seriously 
to endanger measures of great 
national importance. We can 
not believethat these thoroughly 
unconstitutional tactics — for 
they are so in the spirit if not 
in the letter—will pass unob- 
served by the constituencies ; 
or that the Opposition will not 
ere long have like Turnus to re- 
gret their dear-bought victory. 

This organised resistance to 
his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
avowed contempt for all the 
necessary conventions on which 
Parliamentary government de- 
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pends, could only be met in 
one way, as Mr Balfour has 
met it. The Radicals may 
clamour about free debate, but 
in their own sense of the word 
freedom of debate means only 
the tyranny of talk. This 
despot has killed many good 
measures in its time; and it 
is impossible to say at this 
moment how many victims it 
may number before the middle 
of August: already the Scot- 
tish Education Bill is in jeop- 
ardy. It is often said now 
that no Bill is safe till it has 
received the Royal assent. 


We have next to consider the 
condition of the Unionist party 
in general, and the necessity 
which will continue to exist 
down to the last moment of 
the session of presenting a 
united front to the Opposition, 
and keeping up the Govern- 
ment majorities to the point at 
which their moral weight tells 
effectively on public opinion. 
It is not enough merely to have 
a majority of ninety in reserve. 
In the face of such antagonists 
as Mr Balfour has to deal 
with it must be in evidence. It 
is highly satisfactory, therefore, 
to note that ever since the pub- 
lication of Mr Balfour’s answer 
to Sir John Leng on the 24th 
of June, the party in the House 
of Commons have responded 
loyally to the appeal then in- 
directly made to them, and that 
the strength of the Government 
has become more and more 
manifest every day. It is well 
that this should be so; for 
neither the party nor the 
public must be allowed to for- 
get the great principle which 
called Liberal Unionism into 
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being, and is none the less in 
need now than it was then of 
the most vigilant and unflinch- 
ing support.] 

At the Liberal Unionist 
meeting of July 14 Mr 
Chamberlain explained the 
principles on which he had 
reorganised this great political 
association. His object had 
been to make it more popular, 
and to give the great body of 
its members a more lively in- 
terest in its proceedings. The 
Duke of Bedford proposed Mr 
Chamberlain as President in 
place of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe and Lord Selborne as 
Vice - Presidents. These ap- 
pointments had, of course, long 
been foreseen, and we are rather 
surprised that the Opposition, 
with so much time for con- 
sideration, did not contrive to 
formulate something a little 
less easy of exposure than the 
words they have chosen — 
namely, “That this House re- 
grets that certain of his 
Majesty’s Ministers have ac- 
cepted official positions in a 
political organisation which has 
formally declared its adhesion 
to a policy of preferential 
duties involving the taxation 
of food.” If the Liberal Union- 
ist Association was a com- 
mercial or economic institution, 
we could understand the amend- 
ment. But it is a political and 
constitutional defence league; 
and Mr Chamberlain’s own 
speech at the Albert Hall is 
the best answer to those who 
say that Ministers of the Crown 
have no right to take a promi-_ 
nent part in it. 
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quently urged in these columns, 
namely, that the return of the 
Liberals to power would restore 
the conditions of 1886 and 
1892, and that in addition 
to the severance of the Empire, 
the disestablishment of the 
Church, and the degradation 
of the House of Lords, the 
Radicals would demand the 
fulfilment of various other 
pledges which have from time 
to time been given by the 
Liberal leaders, to the ruin 
of the social and _ political 
system under which England 
has flourished and grown great, 
Lord Spencer and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman—the one 
the leader designate of the 
House of Lords and the other 
of the House of Commons—are 
avowed Home Rulers. Mr 
Redmond will take care to keep 
them up to their collars. And 
against such facts as these, 
what are the feeble protests of 
two noblemen who in any new 
arrangement would probably 
be left out in the cold? No 
Government formed out of the 
present Opposition can main- 
tain itself without the support 
of the Nationalists, and no such 
support will be given without 
the grant of Home Rule. 
Mr Chamberlain, who is not 
likely to exaggerate on such a 
question, tells us what we have 
to expect from such a Govern- 
ment. If men will not take 
the warning from the regular 
Conservative authorities, whom 
they may regard as prejudiced 
or panic-stricken, at least let 


them take it from a statesman 


who is neither, and who knows 


* the mind of the Radical party 


He repeats in most emphaticZ better than a Rosebery or a 


terms what has been so fre- 





evonshire. It cannot be ime» 
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pressed too strongly on the 
whole electorate that of the 
great issues submitted to them 
at the next general election 
the fiscal question will only 
form a small part. Are, then, 
our imperial interests, are 
national institutions, the rights 
of property, the respect for 
law, the whole settled order 
of society, which has kept 
England in safety and tran- 
quillity amid a world seething 
with revolution,—are these all 
to be imperilled for the sake of 
a tariff? Neither Free Trade 
nor Protection is worth a tenth 
part of such a risk. 

The Irish party, of whom Mr 
Redmond is the spokesman, 
having frankly avowed that 
when a Liberal Government 
next requires their assistance 
the price of it will be Home 
Rule, the British Radicals will 
of course do their utmost to 
explain away this rather in- 
convenient declaration, and 
still more to keep out of sight 
their own revolutionary objects. 
In the fiscal question they have 
found a capital stalking-horse 
behind which they can approach 
the real object of their an- 
tipathy—namely, the present 
constitution in Church and 
State, and the union between 
Jreland and Great Britain. It 
is the duty of all Unionists on 
every possible occasion to ex- 
pose these tactics to the public 
view, and to remind the country 
that when called upon to vote 
for any given candidate because 
he is opposed to Mr Chamber- 
lain, what they are really asked 
to do is to support Mr Red- 
mond, Mr Lloyd George, and 
the whole body of Socialists 
and Little Englanders who 
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would swell the ministerial 
ranks under a Liberal Govern- 
ment. To make the constitu- 
encies fully understand this is 
the work that now lies before 
the Conservative and Liberal 
Unionist Associations during 
the interval that must elapse 
before the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. Liberal Unionism was 
embodied for the maintenance 
of the Empire, not for the 
preservation of Free Trade. 
We must not confound the 
essence with the accident. 
The fiscal question has really 
nothing whatever to do with 
the final cause of the Associa- 
tion. To co-operate with it in 
defence of a great constitu- 
tional principle pledges no man 
to any particular theory of 
political economy. 

It is absurd to say that no 
one can be an officer of the 
Association who does not un- 
reservedly agree with Mr 
Chamberlain’s finance. As 
well say that no man ought to 
sit in Mr Balfour’s Cabinet 
who is not a bimetallist. Yet 
this is substantially the folly 
to which the Opposition have 
committed themselves by the 
terms of the vote of censure, 
which alarms nobody, and can 
hurt nobody but themselves. 
Consorting with tariff reformers 
and other improper characters 
may, as Mr Chamberlain said 
at Stafford House, be considered 
a crime by the Opposition, but 
such a charge will be simply 
laughed at by the great body 
of the people. 

The Duke of Devonshire, in a 
letter addressed to Lord Lich- 
field, fears that the Council will 
be “utilised for the purpose 
of promoting the principles 
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of the Tariff Reform League 
throughout the country”; and 
he hopes that free trade “ will 
find active support from with- 
in the ranks of the Unionist 
party —the means by which 
this can best be accomplished 
are now under consideration.” 
If this means that the Duke of 
Devonshire is contemplating 
further attempts to sow dis- 
sension in the Unionist party, 
he must forfeit henceforth, if 
he has not done so already, all 
claim to the character of a 
statesman, and all those titles 
to our regard which as a 
champion of the constitution 
he formerly possessed. He 
may yet live to rue the 
day when he assumed this 
hostile attitude towards the 
great defensive force which 
was organised eighteen years 
ago. The party whom his 
action tends to bring into 
power are far more hostile to 
the aristocracy than they are 
even to protective duties. If 
he is blind to this danger, he 
can no longer command the 
confidence and support of Con- 
servatives. If he is not, and 
only fails to see the enormous 
disproportion between a fiscal 
and a constitutional principle, 
we can only recognise his 
honesty at the expense of his 
understanding. If, finally, he 
is actuated by lower motives, 
to which he had till recently 
been thought superior, he will 
lose the respect of all parties 
alike, however much it may 
suit the Radicals to fawn upon 
him as an instrument for 
working out their own pur- 
poses. 

We have already referred to 
the satisfactory results of Mr 
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Balfour’s appeal to his sup- 
porters in the month of June, 
The steadiness with which they 
stood by him during the long 
and trying debate on the Fin- 
ance Bill has since been acknow- 
ledged by the Premier in a 
graceful letter addressed to Sir 
Alexander Acland Hood, and 
is, we hope, an earnest of their 
continued attendance in suffi- 
cient numbers to the end of 
the session. It is said that 
the Opposition are not at all 
sorry that the vote of censure 
is deferred to the Ist of August, 
because they hope that by that 
time many of the Ministers’ 
supporters will have deserted 
their post. We look to the 
gentlemen on that side of the 
House to put to shame a spec- 
ulation at once so injurious to 
themselves and so infinitely dis- 
creditable to its authors. 

We will not repeat what we 
have already said of the im- 
perial and constitutional conse- 
quences likely to ensue from 
any change of Government at 
the present time. Mr Cham- 
berlain has summed them up 
with a clearness and concise- 
ness which should carry con- 
viction to all but the wilfully 
deaf. We would now put the 
duty of Conservatives and 
Unionists on a somewhat dif- 
ferent footing. We would have 
them earnestly reflect on what 
they owe to Mr Balfour. His 
appeal to them, when their 
slackness of attendance seemed 
likely to create serious em- 
barrassment, was not wrung 
from him without great re- 
luctance. When he spoke of 
the possibility of finding him- 
self “deserted,” his words had 
a touch of sadness in them cal- 
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culated to awaken the sym- 
pathies of all generous and 
loyal spirits. That Mr Balfour 
felt, and still feels deeply, the 
treatment which he received at 
an earlier period of the session, 
we are well convinced. The 
party have now an oppor- 
tunity of making him the 
best amends in their power. 
It is an_ obligation be- 
fore which all social engage- 
ments, all weariness of debate, 
even the most pressing private 
business, ought to give way. 
Since the secession of his former 
colleagues, he has borne the 
burden and heat of the day. 
He has devoted himself, with 
an energy, @ magnanimity, and 
a singleness of purpose which 
even his enemies must respect, 
to the somewhat thankless task 
of keeping the party together, 
after dissension had wrought 
its usual effect upon their ranks, 
and had almost taught them 
to despair of their fortunes. 
That demoralisation spread no 
farther, and that the party has 
now to a great extent recovered 
its tone and its confidence, we 
can attribute only to a combin- 
ation of qualities in its leader 
such as are rarely met with in 
a single individual. His com- 
manding superiority in debate, 
his patience, forbearance, and 
courtesy in all personal rela- 
tions with his followers, his 
high character and acknow- 
ledged intellectual power, have 
enabled him to succeed where 
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hundreds would have broken 
down: to maintain cohesion 
against strong disintegrating 
tendencies, to disarm jealousy, 
awaken apathy, and rouse in- 
dolence to a sense of duty. 
But the final trial has still to 
come, when, by a compara- 
tively slight sacrifice of personal 
convenience or purely selfish 
indulgence, those who have in- 
curred such a heavy debt of 
gratitude to the Unionist leader 
may discharge at least a part 
of it, and show themselves 
worthy inheritors of the great 
virtues and great traditions 
which have long been the boast 
of the Tory party. 

Should they, in obedience 
either to idleness or to any 
less worthy motives, of which we 
fear many have been at work, 
neglect the call which both 
patriotism and chivalry now 
make upon them, and should 
Mr Balfour be left in a position 
which makes a dissolution of 
Parliament inevitable, there 
will of course be a general 
election in the summer. Bar- 
ring this extremity, which the 
Prime Minister does not anti- 
cipate, there will be no dissolu- 
tion during the present year, 
and possibly not till the autumn 
of 1905. It is at all events 
highly desirable that no appeal 
should be made to the people 
till the Tariff Commission has 
finished its Report, the first in- 
stalment of which is decidedly 
Protectionist. 
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